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a S, Bricial Pictures 
‘a? 7 the Wo rld War 


SHOWING AMERICA'S PARTICIPATION 
_ Selected from the Oficial. Liles of the Wa far Department 


“With Uno ficial 1 Introductory Photographs 
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WILLIAM EMOORE, Late Captain, USA,andJAMES C RUSSELL Late Captain, USA. 


Pictorial Bureau 
Washington, ci Ge 
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Dedicated to the American Highting Man 


~ GENERAL ORDERS 
No. 203 France, November 12, 1918. 


The enemy has capitulated. It is fitting that I address 
myself in thanks directly to the officers and soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces who by their heroic efforts have made 
possible this glorious result. Our armies, hurriedly raised and 
hastily trained, met a veteran enemy, and by courage, discipline 
and skill always defeated him. Without complaint you have 
endured incessant’ toil, privation and danger. You have seen 
many of your comrades make the supreme sacrifice that freedom 
may live. I thank you for the patience and courage with which 
you have endured. I congratulate you upon the splendid fruits 
of victory which your heroism and the blood of our gallant dead 
are now pregenting to our nation. Your deeds will live forever 
on the most glorious pages of American history. 


General, Commander in Chief 
American Expeditionary Forces 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON 


September 29, 1919. 


Dear Vaptaln Moore: 

Any enterprise which attempts fairly 
and faithfully to spread before the country 
the fucts regarding the participation of 
America in the World War is entitled to all 
the encouragement and aporoval it can receive 
from any source. The photographs of the 
Signal Corps are available for purchase at 
cost, of course, to any one who wishes to 
secure them, but I am glad to know that you 
are binding up a representative collection 
of them to illustrate the magnitude and 
effectiveness of the American military effort. 


Cordially yours, 


Newton 1D. Baker 
Secretary of War. 
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WAR PLANS DIVISION 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
WASHINGTON. 


September 10, 1920. 


Captain James C. Russell & Captain William E. Moore, 
Late of the United States Army. 


Gentlemen: 

I. have looked over your volume of the Pictorial History 
of the World War and recognize that in its preparation great care. 
has es exercised as to order of arrangement and completeness of 
presentation. Your familiarity with the United States official 
photograpts depicting America's participation in the war with 
Germany and the presentation therewith of certain historical data 
descriptive of the photographs, make this not only an interesting 
but an instructive history. 

It is with unreserved sincerity that I endorse the pub- 
lication of this history, feeling that it will be a peicons volume 
to those who participated in the active operations of the war, as 
well as those behind the lines who gave their best efforts in order 


that. those more fortunate ones near the front might be permitted 


to carry on. - 
Very sincerely, 


W. G. HAAN, 
‘ ; Major General, General Staff, 
\ ; Director, WeP-De, AcCe of 8. 


Clinedinst 


‘MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM G. HAAN, DIRECTOR 


WAR PLANS DIVISION, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


General Haan commanded the 32nd Division 
(‘Les Terribles’””) during the entire combat period. 
This division met-.and vanquished twenty-three Ger- 
man divisions. The War Plans Division, of which 
General Haan became the Director upon his return 


’ from France, includes the Historical Branch to 


which are committed the archives of the World 
War. 
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The Army War College. During the great war it was the seat of the War Plans Division of the General Staff, and, for a time, of the Military Intelligence Division, General Staff. Here were 
deposited the archives of the conflict including more than 490,000 photographs which were gathered by Major Kendall Banning, General Staff. It was from this collection that the pictures in 
this book were chosen, 
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WE GO TO WAR 


When the United States entered the World War in the spring of 1917 
the nation was unprepared in a military sense. The building of the huge 
war machine that later comprised four and a half million men had to be 
undertaken after the official entry of this country into hostilities April 6. 


_ The threat of war which had been hanging over the country since the 
of the Lusitania in May, 1915, became practically a certainty 
Jan. 31, 1917, when the German Ambassador, Count von Bernstorff, 
a note from his government to Secretary Lansing announcing 
_ the inauguration by Germany of unrestricted submarine warfare on 
‘February |. The undersea policy of the German government was begun 
on the date announced. Three days later President Wilson handed his 
passports to Ambassador von Bernstorff and directed the withdrawal 
of the American Ambassador, James W. Gerard, from Germany. These 
steps were announced by President Wilson in a speech before the Senate 
_ on the same day, Feb. 3.- In this speech Mr. Wilson suggested to all 
“neutral countries that they follow the example of America. 


Feeling was oi rensified in the United States Feb. 28 when the Associated 
Press made public the details of a German plot to bring Mexico and Japan 
into an alliance against this country. The information was contained 
in a letter from Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, German Secretary of Foreign 

to the German minister to Mexico. On March | Dr. Zimmer- 
- mann aa the authenticity of the letter.’ War was now so certain 
that on March 9 President Wilson-issued a call for a special session of 
Congress ‘to meet April 16. Twelve days later the call for the special 


session was changed to April 2. 


Before Congress met the President called out part of the National 
Guard in eastern states and sent them to camp. This was March 25. 


Congress met on the appointed. day and was addressed by President 
- Wilson. He asked that a state of war be declared to exist with Germany. 
“The joint resolution was passed and was signed by the President April 6. 
Meanwhile several American vessels had been sunk by German sub- 
marines with loss of lives. All the naval forces of the United States 
were mobilized by presidential proclamation on the day war was declared. 


While our preliminary war steps were being taken, several missions 
arrived from Allied countries to assist with their advice. The first of 
these were the British and French. In the latter was Marshal Joffre, 
the hero of the first battle of the Marne. He immediately became a 
popular idol and was given triumphal receptions when he toured the 
‘country. Italian, Belgian, Japanese and other missions followed. 


“to register. 


April 28 was a red letter day in the war calendar. On that day the 
Senate and House passed the army draft bill which provided for the call- 
ing. up of approximately ten million men between the ages of 2] and 31 
for service with the colors. The French and British were asking for 
the immediate despatch of troops to France and in compliance with this 
demand the War Department announced that nine regiments of engi- 
neers would be raised immediately and sent abroad. On May 18 the 
President ordered the Ist Division of the regular army to France. Mean- 
while Major General John J. Pershing had been chosen commander-in- 
chief of our still to be organized expeditionary forces and sent to France 
with a small staff of officers. At the time of his selection Gen. Pershing, 
only recently promoted from the grade of brigadier general, was com- 
manding a division of regulars that had been operating in Mexico to 
effect the capture of Villa. 


June 5 had been fixed as the day for all men eligible under the draft 
In order to provide officers for these prospective citizen 
soldiers -camps were opened throughout the country for the instruction 
of officers. These camps were modeled on the volunteer instruction 
camps at Plattsburg that had been inaugurated three years earlier by 
Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. The finest young men in the nation rushed 
to offer their services and the regular army officers in charge of selection 
found it difficult to keep the numbers down to what properly could be 
handled. These officer candidates were given three months’ intensive 
instruction and were graduated in August in time to take care of the 
first quotas of the draft that reported for duty in the sixteen draft camps 
in September. Other training camps for officers were established later. 


Those units of the. National Guard which had not been ordered to 
duty in March were called out by the President July 9. The regular 
army and the navy already were busily recruiting their ranks. Thus, 
within two months, the machinery had been constructed for the manu- 
facture of that great military force which by Nov. 11, 1918, had helped 
to topple over the German military autocracy. 


By July the nation was feverishly at work building up the army and 
navy. But there were other equally-important measures to be taken 
in the fields of finance and production. To assist in this work eminent 
men in all walks of life were called into government service to serve upon 
boards and commissions, and in departments. The women of the nation 
also were mobilized for war service. These answered the call in as great 
numbers and with as much patriotic devotion as the men. 
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Harris & Ewing 


War! 


T is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful country 
into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance. But 
the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 


itself at last free. 


To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her'birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God 
helping her, she can do no other. President Wilson to 
Congress, April 2, 1917. 
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Harris & Ewing 
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The War Cabinet: President Wilson. Back row, left to right: William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury; Thomas W. Gregory, Attorney General; 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. 

Front row, left to right: Robert Lansing, Secretary of State; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; Albert S. Burleson, Postmaster General; Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. ‘ See 


Secretary of the Navy 


Josephus Daniels. 
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At 8:30 o'clock in the evening of April 2, 1917, President Wilson appeared in person before Congress, sitting in joint session, and read his message recommend- 
ing that a state of war be declared to exist between the United States and the imperial German Government. The war resolution was passed by the Senate 
April 4, by the House April 6. It was signed by the President and became effective the same day. Harris & Ewing 


“Shirt Sleeve” soldiering had prepared General Pershing for the task that faced him in France. 
“Over there” the nature of his duties demanded that he ride in limousines and special trains, but 
he worked harder than when he rode horseback in Mexico. Underwood & Underwood 


The. Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces came out of the West. 


rz 


Gen. Peyton C, March, Chief of Staff, Maj. Lawrence Martin and Washington newspaper correspondents. This conference took place twice a week during the summer and fall of 1918. Through 
these reporters the Chief of Staff told American families what their boys were doing in France. Inset: Maj. Lawrence Martin, G. S., in civil life a distinguished scientist, who was a member of 
Gen, March's immediate staff, Maj. Martin collated the data upon which Gen, March based his interviews. 
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Gen. Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff; Edward R. Stettinius, Second 
Assistant Secretary of War, and Frederick P. Keppel, Third Assistant 
Secretary of War. 


Benedict Crowell, the Assistant Secretary of War. 


Eighty divisions, or 3,360,000 men, in France by June 30, 1919, to bring the war to an end in that year was the stupendous program that General Peyton C. March, Chief of Staff, U. S. A., 
vigorously set out to accomplish after his return March J, 1918, from France, where he had been our Chief of Artillery. Within three months the gigantic undertaking was in full swing and, up to 
_the time of the Armistice, troops were being transported in accordance with schedule. “The results,” says General March in his report to the Secretary of War, “speak for themselves.” 


1 SPR CATON 


Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army, when the Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. Our officers’ training camps were an 
evolution of the “Plattsburg idea’ for which Gen. Wood was respon- 
sible. During the war Gen, Wood trained two divisions, the 89th 
and ‘0th. Both were remarkable for their splendid morale and 


discipline. 


United States entered the war. Upon his retirement for age he 
requested assignment to active duty and was made commander of 
Camp Dix. Barris & Nwine 
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Mas, Gen. Henry Jervey, Director Operations 
Division, G. S. 


2, May. Gen. Enocn H. Crowner, Judge Advocate 
General. 


\ : 
4. Maj. Gen. Winrram C. Gorcas, Surgeon General -- 3 Mas. Gen. Peter C. Harris, Adjutant General. 5. May. Gen. Wituram M. Brack, Chief of Engineers. 
. until he retired for age in October, 1918. é 


Maj. Gen, George W. Goethals and Staff, Gen, Goethala built the Panama Canal, 
During the late war he was Director of Purchase, Storage and Trafhc, Front rew 
L, to f Brig, Gen, Frank T, Hines, Mr, Gerard Swope, Maj, Gen, Geo, W. Goethals, 
Brig. Gen. H, M, Lord, Brig, Gen, W. H, Rose, Back row L. to R.; Mr, H.M. Adams, 
Col, Edwin W, Fullam, Mr, Robt. J, Thorne, Brig, Gen, R. E, Wood, Col, F, B. Wells, 


The War Trade Board. Its du- 
ties were to regulate exports and 
imports, and trading with the 
enemy or allies of the enemy. 
Standing, left to right: C. M. 
Woolley, E. F: Gray, Alonzo E. 
Taylor, Frank C. Munson. 
Seated, left to right: Beaver 
White, Vance McCormick, 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, Jr., 
Albert Strauss. 


Ma). Gen. Frank McIntyre, Assistant Chief of Staff 


First general meeting of Naval Advisory Board in Secretary Daniels’ office. In this group of distinguished inventors, scientists and business men are | homas ‘dison, Chairman; 
W. R. Whitney, L. H. Blackland, Frank J: Sprague, B. G. Lamme, R. S. Woodward, Arthur G. Webster, A. M. Hunt, Alfred Craven. Spencer Miller, William Le Roy Emmett, Matthew B 
Sellers, Hudson Maxim, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Thomas Robins, Howard Coffin, Andrew L. Riker, Henry A, Wise Wood, Elmer A. Sperry, William M. Saunders, Benjamin B. Thayer, 
J. W. Richards and Lawrence Addicks. Harcia & Kwing 
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National Council of Defense and Advisory Commission. Seated, left to right: David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy; Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; William B, Wilson, Secretary of Labor. Standing, left 
to right: Grosvenor B. Clarkson, Secretary; Julius Rosenwald, Bernard N. Baruch, Daniel Willard, Dr. F. H. Martin, Dr, Hollis Godfrey, Howard E. 
Coffin, and W. S. Gifford, Director. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


This group met every Wednesday to coordinate national war activities. Seated, 
. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and Railroad Administration; President Wilson, 


President Wilson and a group of his aides on the White House veranda. 
Secretary of the Navy; Bernard N. Baruch, War Industries Board. Standing, left to right: Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator; Edwar 


left to right: Benedict Crowell, First Assistant Secretary of War; WilliamG 
man of the Shipping Board; Vance McCormick, Chairman of the War Trade Board, and Harry A. Garfield, Fuel Administrator. 


Josephus Daniels, 


N. Hurley, Chair 


oa 
Personnel of the War Plans Division of the General Staff in the Winter of 1917-18 Brig. Gen. Lytle Brown, Director of the Division, stands in the 
center of the first rdw, number 4 from the left. 


Throughout the nation State Councils of Defense were organized to mobilize civilian effort for the war. Typical of these splendid bodies was the Illinois State Council. Left to right: John H. 

Walker. David E. Shanahan, Victor Olander, Samuel Insull (Chairman), B. F. Harris, Governor Frank O. Lowden, J. Ogden Armour (above Governor Lowden), John A. Spoor, Lieutenant 

ao aoe ares Mr. Spoor), Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Levy Mayer (above Mrs. Bowen), Charles H. Wacker, John H. Walker, John P. Hopkins, Colonel Frank Billings (above 
. Hopkins), . Upham. 
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Navy War Council in Secretary Daniels’ office. Secretary Daniels seated. Standing, eles ee Major Gen. G : : 
General; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, Pasinagecs rua Tan baal Tobers year py ie! Watts, Judge Advocate 
Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of Bureau of Ordnance; Comd. Herbert G. Sparrow, Aide to the Secretary; Rear Admiral Charlee W Pane Chit one 
. : * e 


S. Benson‘ Chief of Naval Operations; F \ 
Bureau of Yards and Docks; Rear Admiral Leigh C. Palmer, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation; Rear Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon General 


vt 


British War Mission. ~ Arthur Balfour, ex-premier of England, seated in middle, wearing a silk hat. The group comprises leading military, naval 
and commercial experts of the British Empire, sent over assoon as America declared war to aid us with their advice, based on three years’ war experience. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Italian War Mission. This group of celebrities helped arouse the French War Mission. Marshal Joffre, hero of the first Battle of the 

_ Italians in America to put forth the splendid effort that distinguished Marne, stands in the center of the group, wearing a military cape 

them during the war. Hepes Pieine: overcoat. That figure and uniform later became familiar and 
popular during the Marshal’s tour of the United States. 
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Patriotic men of all ages and conditions in life besieged recruiting offices in the first weeks of the war, demanding to be enrolled as soldiers or sailors. 
These crowds often stood in line for days before they could reach the overworked recruiting officers. 


Scene in a National Guard Armory in New York City when the first call came for volunteers to fill up the ranks of militia regiments. Note 
the splendid types of young men who are offering themselves for military service. 


Int. Film Service 
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When the local militia marched away to their mobilization camps, scenes like this were repeated in hundreds of towns. No doubt your own town had a 
__ similar farewell parade in which discipline for the moment was forgotten. This outfit belonged to the Seventh Regiment, Illinois National Guard, Chicago. 
Sending their men to war with a.kiss and a smile was one of the biggest jobs women had in the war days. Sometimes tears forced them- 


selves through the smiles and sobs had to be thoked back as in this case. p Tet. Files Servien 
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New oe famous Central Park was turned into a drill field ee the war tocsin ay It was filled aa ius until sunset with * ‘rookies’ learning 
“squads east.” This particular outfit of volunteers was made up of recruits of the 12th Regt. Inf., N. Y. National Guard. 

When Johnny marched away on the first leg of his trip to the battlefield his best girl went cme as far as the train. “All aboard” was 

the signal for a barrage of kisses and the long embrace that sometimes was the last one. Underwood & Underwood 


As the sponsor of the Plattsburg idea, from which were developed the officers’ training camps, Maj. Gen. Wood maintained a lively interest in these 
schools even amidst the press of other affairs. The general is seen here addressing student officers at Ft. tea Ga. On the right is Col. S. W. Noyes, 
commanding officer of ithe camp. Central New Photo Service 
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“Rookies” in an open air school. The regular army officer standing in the center is lecturing to the class. 


First Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg. 
Making army officers in three months was a “hurry up” job. It was necessary to utilize every minute. When the young candidates for commission were 
Unuerwood & Underwood 


tired from drilling they sat down and listened to a lecture. 


Maj. Theodore Roosevelt leading a company of ofhcer candidates to 
mess at first Plattsburg training camp. Maj. Roosevelt fought in 
France with the First Division, was wounded, decorated, and came 


home a lieutenant colonel. Pani thompaon. 


Student officers at Ft, Myer Training Camp learning bayonet work. 
Each bundle of switches represented a German, so when the embryo 
officer missed the mark he was theoretically dead. 


Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico wasi@ staunch friend of the United States. He is here 
seen in front of the Army. War College in Washington during one of his visits to this 
country in the early part of the war.. Gen. Obregon has since become President of 


‘The “slacker hunt” 
in New York City. 
This boy, however, 
had his registration 
card. . j 


Learning to handle the big guns at Ft. Mon- 
roe. The men graduated here later handled 
the big guns that helped blast our way to 
victory. : 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt oqucenns the student officers at the second 
R. 0. T. C., Fort Sheridan. Oct. 8, 1917. ~ 


Secretary Baker handing his commission to a Making a landing at 
successful candidate at the Ft. Myer Training the Army Balloon 
Camp. President and Mrs. Wilson were on- School, Ft. Sill, Ok- 
lookers. “Sera gaat a lahoma. 
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The scroll of Fate. As the numbers 
were drawn in Washington, lists were 
posted in all the draft districts of 
the country. Crowds like the one 
in this New York City scene searched 
the lists day and night. 


’ : We . America’s biggest lottery. Secretary Baker drawing the first draft 
Typical scene in a Chicago district board draft office. Drafted men number. This number was 258, which meant that each man in the 
answering the questionnaires.. E. H. Roche, standing at, the left 


is in charge. 


4,577 selective draft districts of the United States holding that 
number was the first man called to the colors in his district. 
Tht, Film. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Waiting for the train that would 
carry the first contingent of Na- 
tional Army mentocamp. Cities 
and villages made a patriotic holi- 
day of these occasions throughout 
the United States. This scene 
was caught by the camera in 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. It 
-was duplicated in every town in 
the Union. 


Blostein Studio 
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The group in this picture typify the democracy of the American Saying goodbye to mother. This was the hardest part of going to 


Army. The man in knickerbockers is Kingdon Gould. © tnt. vitm service war. Most American mothers, like the one in this picture, played 
the game as bravely as their sons. 
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When the men of the National Army marched away to War, they were made to feel that the nation was behind them. These Chicago draft men swept 


up Michigan Avenue amidst a tornado of cheering. ee a 
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The willing spirit in which America accepted the draft always is testified to by these “goodby” ; New York City reviewing its army of draft 
» scenes. The men in the cars are Brooklyn draft men bound for Yaphank. Brooklyn Kale men before they left for Camp. 


Underwood and Underwood 


The camps were not finished when the first draft quotas arrived. 


Soldiers and citizens too. Because of lack of uniforms draft men 
The job called for speed. . Drills began at once amidst the confusion in many camps learned to drill in the “civies”’ they wore from home. 
of building operations. Camp Upton, Yaphank, N.Y, t0t. Fitm service These men were from Cincinnati. J. Re Schmidt 


Getting acquainted with a mess kit—a complicated business.’ Draft 
“rookies” from New York City at their first mess in camp. 


All dressed up in Uncle Sam’s uniform. 
./ Just after drawing full uniform equipment. 
- Underwood & Underwood” 


Draft men at a Texas camp 


in ‘This man refused to claim exemption, although he could have done so. This single photograph, snapped by a newspaper cameraman at the Union 
Station in Kansas City, tells better than a whole page of newspaper print the tragedy war brought to millions of American families. Kansas City Post 


. 


ahead. It was hard work but, like true soldiers, these men at Camp training in shooting. Here is a target practice view at Camp Grant, 
Grant seem to have got some fun out of it. showing how marksmen were made. 


a fa 
: “Hiking” long distances hardened the new soldiers-for the tasks Gen. Pershing, in all his communications from France, emphasized | 
= f=} 


Bayonet practice under a July sun in Texas. These soldiers are Pepe ae F A 
simulating .actual war conditions by fighting with gas masks and Going over the top” in practice at Fort Foote, Md. ee 
“tin hats.” : 
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“The spirit of this army is the spirit 
of the offensive, and we want to be 
just as offensive as we can,” said 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin of the 
86th Div., one day at Camp Grant. 
One of the many ways in which he 
inculcated this spirit among the 
“Blackhawks,” was the series of 
boxing tournaments he vigorously 
maintained. The General is shown 
presenting a cup to Col. B. T. Sim- 
mons of the 344th Inf., whose 


o— boxers won the 172d Brig. tourna- 
a A EY A AE set Mla pee 2 ED GL. I Wal j ment. 
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Husky Westerners jumping into the “‘enemy’s’’ trench with fixed Shooting at targets 500 yards away. Our shooting astourides the 
bayonets. Camp Lewis, Washington. French and dismayed the Germans. 


et iew of 53d F. A. Brig., 28th Div., Camp Hancock, Ga.) The effectives of an artillery brigade comprise 208 officers and 4,769 men. An artillery 


prande includes two regiments of light artillery, each manning twenty four pieces, and one regiment manning.twenty four howitzers. A brigade utilizes 3,883 
animals. 
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Camp in the back ground. 


Human Service Flag comprising 2,000 sailors at the U. S. Naval Training Station, San Francisco. 
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THE YANKS ARE COMING 
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This Map Illustrates Troop Sailings from American Ports to Great Britain and France 


During our 19 months of war more than 2,000,000 American soldiers were 

carried to France. Half a million of these went over in the first 13 

months and a million and a half in the last 6 months. 

__ The highest troop-carrying records are those of July, 1918, when 306,000 
_ soldiers were carried to Europe and May, 1919, when 330,000 were 

brought home to America. — 

Most of the troops who sailed for France left from New York. Half 

of them landed in Great Britain and the other half landed in France. 

Among every 100 Americans who went over 49 went in British ships, 45 

in American ships, 3 in Italian, 2 in French, and | in Russian shipping 

under English control. 

Our cargo ships averaged one complete trip every 70 days and our troop 

ships one complete trip every 35 days. 


\ 


The cargo fleet was almost exclusively American. It reached the size 
of 2,600,000 deadweight tons and carried to Europe about 7,500,000 tons 
of cargo. 


The greatest troop-carrier among all the ships has been the Leviathan, 
which landed 12,000 men, or the equivalent of a German division, in 
France every month. 


_ The fastest transports have been the Great Northern and the Northern 


Pacific, which have made complete turnarounds, taken on new troops, 


‘and started back again in 19 days. 


‘LEONARD P. AYRES, Colonel, G. S., 
Chief of the Statistics Branch of the General Staff. 
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This is a sample of the vigorous troop movement set in motion by General Mafch after he got back from France. These soldiers are marching to the 


ferry boats at Alpine Landing, N. J., that will carry them to the transport at Hoboken. This picturé was withheld during the War as it showed a place 
of embarkation. 
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“Lets Gol" Yanks on the first leg of their journey to France. The terryboat is transporting eager fighting men to the docks at Hoboken where convoys 
await them. (In circle) The “safe arrival’ Card. When soldiers had disposed of their equipment aboard the transport they addressed to their next 


of kin printed postcards announcing their safe arrival. These were collected at the port of embarkation and mailed when the cables told of the ship's 
advent at the point of debarkation. 


Major General David C. Shanks who handled General March was sending General Pershing more than 10,000 troops a day when this picture 


the great troop movements from Hoboken. was made at Hoboken in July, 1918. These soldiers are boarding the Leviathan. 
During the war 1,656,000 men were expedited : 


from that port, 


i. 


” leaving Hoboken for France. During the Spring and Summer of 1918 the 
ern voyage 12,000 soldiers, or the equivalent of a German d 
e enemy an opportunity to study 


“Leviathan” averaged 
Ivision, and a crew of 2,000 i 
the system of camouflage used 


by the Allies. 


27 days for the 
» This picture Was withheld 


second in importance. 


Troops waiting to board ship at Newport News. Embarkation officers checking off each soldier from the company roll. 


o 
| Major General Grote Hutchinson during the war despatched to France from Newport’ News 288,000 men. Of the embarkation ports the Virginia city was 
Q 
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Fighting men in full pack go aboard. “Goodby, Dixie. Hello! France.” 


The Great Adventure. 
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THROW ROTHING 
OVERBOARD, 


FLOATING Artroies Reveal 
Ove Qounse TO Exewy 


SUBMARINES 
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Aa the troopship travels the lane where the U-boat lurks these “buddies” Whippets of the Sea, Submarine chasers on the alert. 
hold counell, 
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The Yanks are Coming. In this fleet are seen the troop ships “George Washington” and “America” steaming majestically toward France. Photographed 


May 18, 1918. 


The destroyer Henderson throwing out smoke screen to protect convoy. “Ever”, says Lieutenant Colonel Palmer,” the destroyer weaving its watchful 
course of guardianship in all weathers will remain the symbol of devout gratitude to all men who have crossed the Atlantic in this war.” 


Scanning the sea from the pilot house of a destroyer. Owing to 
the unceasing vigilance of the Navy not one East-bound American 
transport was torpedoed or damaged by the enemy. 


The wake of a periscope. The. sign of death upon the waters for which 
all ““lookouts” on transports searched the sea twenty-four hours a day. 
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Sharply on the lookout for periscopes great “blimps” escorted our ; 
troop: fleets as they approached the shores of France. “Blimp” is Signalling from a destroyer. 
slang for dirigible balloon. 
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Paid in full. A U-boat blown up by 
a depth bomh. 


Beane 


A deckload of “ash cans” aboard U.S)S: Whipple. A full supply of 


The destructive range of a depth charge is 200 feet from point of 
depth bombs, each containing 300 pounds of high explosives, ready detonation. Photographed from aboard U. S. S. Whipple May 18, 
to be dumped on undersea pirates. . 1918. 


Cardinal Richelieu first recognized the importance of Brest as a seaport but it remained for the American army to give it fullest development. It was here that 


791,000 Yankee soldiers first set foot on French soil. 


‘ 


From prairies pioneered by Mar- 
quette and Joliet, came gallant 
men of Illinois to fight side by side 
with compatriots of the intrepid 
“voyageurs. Soldiers of 129th 
Inf., 33d Div. on lighter H. S. B. 
34, at Brest, May 23, 1918. 


“The sea was all right. Let the navy. have it, but give them the 
Early arrivals. land. They were soldiers.” Lieut. Col. Palmer in “America In 


France.” 
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Pod B is ety, z : ‘ f-# 3 ’ oer Gs waster 3 a 
“So this is France!’ Americans getting their first view of the soil they had come 3,000 miles to fight on. The “Levia 
200 Red Cross nurses and 700 casual officers was coming to anchor in the busy harbor of Brest when th 


transport had been attacked by a nest of German U-boats and had successfully fought them off with stern gu 


than,” carrying 12,000 troops, 4,000 sailors, 
is picture was taken. An hour before the huge 
ns and the assistance of destroyers. 


The vanguard of the two million in 
France. Soldiers of the First Divi- 
sion arriving June 26, 1917. This 
was the first combat outfit to land. 
Some aviators and medical units 


had preceded them. 
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Giving France the “once over” from the decks of the first transport French civilians gathered to welcome the first arrivals. 
to arrive in France, June 26, 1917. “Les Yankees sont arrives! Vivent les Yankees.” 


(“The Yankees have come! Long live the Yankees.”’) 


he 42nd (Rainbow) Diion at St. Nazaire. This famous division made up of Nati 1 -out 
2 aaa aire. j 3 p of National Guardoutfits f twenty- 
bia, landed its headquarters at St. Nazaire Nov. 1, 1917. Other contingents landed at St. Nazaire, Bick ee (ane yaaa ee ae 


. Debarkation of t 
District of Colum 
to Dec. 7. 


7 
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Early: arrivals 
marching 
through the 
streets of an- 
cient _ Brest. 


For two years. 


this French 
port echoed to 
the -tread of 
marching 
Yankees, ga- 
ing: towards 
the front and 
later. flowing 
home. 


More of the Rainbow Division at St. Nazaire—the 117th Engineers. 


The two leading figures are Col. William Kelly, 
Lieut. Col. Harold Hetrick. 


commanding, and 


From the 
transports: ar- 
riving troops 
marched to 
nearby rest 
camps for a 
few days be- 
fore boarding 
“Chevaux 8” 


for training 


Street scene in St. Nazaire during the early days when France was 
strange and wonderful to the Americans and they were admired 
curiosities to the French. 


ane 


40, Chevaux 8” (40 men or 8 horses). 
Then they “hiked” or rode in trucks. 


Fifth Marines on way to training field, June, 1917. Their first ride in the now famous “Hommes 
s” our soldiers traveled wherever they went, except at the front. 


In these “side door Pullman 
The “Hommes 40, Chevaux 8” furnished many of the famous jokes of the A. FE. F. 
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The first armed force of a foreign power to march in En 
In the column also were the Eleventh Engineers (New York), and 


gland’s capital since the time of the Conqueror. Thirteenth Engineers (Chicago) crossing Westminster Bridge. Aug. 15, 1917. 
Forces, and his staff landing at Liverp 


the Fifteenth Engincers (Pittsburg). (In inset.) Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing. Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
ool, June 8, 1917. He and a British General inspect the guard of honor. The following day General Pershing was welcomed in London ty King George. 


steamer being welcomed by French civil and military dignitaries at guard of French marines on dock at Boulogne. 


o 

Pershing arrives in France. The general and his staff on a Channel Gen. Pershing and Gen. Pelletier, French army, reviewing honor 
Boulogne, June 13, 1917. 

o , o 


Gen: Pershing meeting the French officials sent to welcome him and A notable group at the Boulogne railway station. In the front row, 
his staff at Boulogne. left to right, are: Colonel, the Count de Chambrun, descendant or 


La Fayette, General Pelletier, Gen. Pershing and Maj. (later Majof 
General) James G. Harbord, his chief of staff, 


French infantry, in 


A guard of honor of 
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Pershing meets the Po 
full front line panoply, 
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Paris welcomed Pershing with wild enthusiasm. Alth 


ough unknown to them he typified the power of the gre 
people of France from the devastator. The simple republican soldier was received with 
conquering marshals or crowned heads. 


at sister republic that was coming to save the 
all the popular honors that heretofore had been reserved for 


A truly glorious Fourth. Color guard 
second. battalion, [6th Inf., Ist Div., at 
Austerlitz Station, Paris. This battalion 
—took part in a remarkable demonstration 
when it marched through the streets of Paris, 
July 4, 1917. Col- de Chambrun and Capt. 
de Marenches quote a French spectator, 
who remarked on this occasion: “‘Orders 
are promptly executed, maneuvers are 
éffected with skill, everyone knows his place 
and his business. The operations of dis- 
embarking, gathering the small units and 
marching to the barracks are carried out 
with discipline and order. The men are 
well set up and seem perfectly at ease on 
French soil. With their khaki uniforms 
closer cut than those of the English, with 
their picturesque sombreros and_ their 
eminently practical equipment, they give 
the impression of cohesion. The soldiers 
appear to be strong, athletic and healthy, 
and one has the feeling that the nerves of 
such a troop will act with force and precision 
at the hour of combat.” 


Second battalion, 16th Inf., Ist Div., marching through streets of 
Paris from railway station to Reuilly barracks. 


American and French officers in the Reuilly Barracks yard, Paris. 


Barracks to do honor to the memory ot 


16th: Inf. - 


ry march from Reuilly 


1917. These are men of the 2d Bn.; 


’ 


July 4 


Washington's comrade in arms. 
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“Vatayette, we are here!” Historic scene at the tomb of the Marquis de Lafayette when General Pershing uttered the apothegm attributed to him by 
press correspondents.’ Army officers later declared that these words were spoken by Lt. Col. Charles E. Stanton, Q. M. C., of General Pershing’s staff. 
a a : ‘ ; eo Underwood & Underwood = 


= 


‘French crowds cheer men of the 16th Infantry as they leave Picpus cemetery after doing honor to the memory of Lafayette. 
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In the shadow of Napoleon's tomb on Independence Day, 1917, General Pershing, Marshal Joftre, President Poincare, Paul Deschanel, William G. Sharp, 
U. S. Ambassadét, and other American and French notables review second battalion of the I6th Inf. . 
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General Pershing is presented with a stand of colors’by the French ‘No sooner are the ceremonies of greeting over than General Pershing 
Sons of the Cincinnati, descendants of French officers who fought in igets down to business. Here he is acquiring first hand information 


~ “the ‘American revolution. . , ‘ata French aviation center. . Leas 


Busy days for the ““C-in-C.” In the modest corner room at 31 Rue Constantine, Paris, Major General John J. Pershing laid the foundation of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
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TRAINING AND TRENCH FIGHTING 


“ATL instruction must contemplate the assumption of a vigorous offensive. This purpose will be emphasized 
sin every phase of training until it becomes a settled habit of thought. ”’_General John J. Pershing. 


“We did not enter this war for anything but a decision,” said a-dis- 
tinguished officer of the General Staff during the course of a lecture at 
General: Headquarters in France in which he described the training of 
American combat troops. 


There never ‘was a question in the mind of G. H. Q., he said, that the 
— lines could be broken by American troops. 


“With the idea of the offensive as the only possible role to fit the Amer-. 


ican characteristics and mission in the war,’ he added, “‘also went the 
idea of an aggressive, self-reliant infantry as the basis of all organization. 
Only with troops imbued with the offensive spirit can decisive results 
be obtained.” 


The fundamental Sieerine insisted upon by General Pershing is found 
in his statement of the general principles governing the training of units 
of the apy Expeditionary Forces: 


“The retnads to be Sanied must remain or become distinctly our 
own. 


( 


“The general. principles governing combat remain unchanged in 
their essence. This war has developed special features which involve 


special phases-of training, but the fundamental ideas enunciated in our. 
_ Drill: Regulations, Small ‘Arms Firing Manual, Field Service Regulations 


and other service manuals remain the guide for both officers and soldiers 
and constitute the standard by which their efficiency is to be measured, 


except as modified in detail by instructions from these: headquarters. _ 


“The rifle and the bayonet are the principal weapons of the In- 
fantry soldier. He will be trained to a high degree of skill as a marks- 


‘man both on the target range and in field firing. An aggressive spirit 


‘must be developed until the soldier feels himself, as a bayonet fighter, 


, ‘invincible i in battle.” 


ais: sky eas of Seiikis ow trench warfare is thus described by 
Brigadier General Fox Conner, Chief G-3, G. H. Q.: 


se “When the great ae offensive of March, 1918, began America 


had four divisions in the line. . One of these (the Ist) held its own sec- 
tor north of Toul while the 26th in the Chemin-des-Dames, the 42nd in 


the Luneyille, and the 2d in the Verdun-St. Mihiel sectors were. bri- 
gaded with. the French for -a first tour of duty i in the trenches. Prior 


to the opening of the German offensive the guiding principles which 
had been adopted for the employment of arriving divisions were in out- 
line as follows: 


Meriving divisions would be sent to a training area (the artillery to 
one of the special camps) for a period of from one to two months. During 
this period the division was to be equipped, receive special training and 
become acclimated in the atmosphere of war. Upon the completion of 
this preliminary period the division was to be brigaded in quiet sectors 
with units of our Allies for a month or six weeks’ duty in the trenches. 
After this period of actual service the division was to be reassembled 
in a training area and receive a month’s instruction in which attention 
would be especially deyoted to maneuvering as a division. Upon the 
completion of this last month’s instruction the division would take its 
place on the battle front. The German offensive, however, made neces- 
sary the abandonment of the policy above outlined, During the period 
to include July 15, 1918, it was essential to throw American troops into 
the fight at the earliest possible moment in order that the war might not 
be lost, and after July 15 it was only by the maximum use of American 
troops that winning the war in 1918 became possible. The Ist Division 
was therefore the only division which followed strictly the program 


Fo) originally intended. 


“In September of 1917 it had been decided that the logical employ- 


“ment of the first American army to be formed was to be found in the 


reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. In preparation for this operation 
it had been arranged’ that as our divisions as such were ready to enter 
the line they should be placed on the St. Mihiel front, thus gradually 
creating a purely American sector. The German series of offensives 
and the necessity of breaking up those offensives at all costs—with 
corrollaries such as the desire, arising from necessity, of our allies to 


“raise the morale of their soldiers through the appearance of our soldiers 


at different parts of the front, and willingness of the British to increase 
our troop shipping provided our troops were sent to the British front for 
preliminary training—served, however, to upset our plans with regard 
to St. Mihiel for many weary months. In fact, by the end of June, 1918, 
our troops were literally spread from Switzerland to the English Channel 
and only the constant and firm determination of the Commander-in- 
Chief. eventually to assemble our forces prevented that task from being 
abandoned as hopeless.” 
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Famous Blue Devils showed our Ist 
Division how to hurl grenades 
Strained arms soon taught us that 

_the overhand bowling throw was the 


“An Aggressive spirit must be developed until the soldier feels “The Tin Lizzie” is what the doughboys dubbed the Chauchat. 


himself, as a bayonet fighter, invincible in battle.” Gen. John J. automatic rifle whose uses are being explained by an Alpine Chasseur. 


Pershing. 


Five wound stripes on the right 
‘the use of the rifle, grenade. 


left give.a hint of the experience t 


sleeve of the French veteran on the 
hat qualifies him to teach our soldiers 


American baseball pitchers sida find serious rivals ; 
grenade tossers. 


n these French 
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“Say, kids, is this right?” The husky sergeant struggles with his 
French lesson. 


. The gossips. 


With the old as well #s the young our soldiers were on intimate and: 
cordial terms. 
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The British 
became so pro- 


ficient in the. 
use of the 
‘machine gun: 
‘that they 


couldlay down 
barrages as ac- 
curately as ar- 
tillerymen. 
His Majesty's 
officers in- 
structing our 
meninthe 


handling of the 


Vickers gun. - 


Capt. LC. 
Debenham, of 
the British 
Army in- 
structs our 
officers and 
non-coms on 
the machine 
gun range. 
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= — = — i - ”* nositions. Maj. Gen. C. A. Blacklock (left) and Brig. 
‘Set. Harris, 15th Bn., B. E. F., formerly a ee Gen. A. G. Hubback, B. E. F., watching 
‘Ist Regt., LP ie et ga as the training of Americans. 

‘teaching a detail of Yanks. 


Scotch and English offrcers super- 


' vising training on the target range. 


French soldier fitting mask on Yank so that gas cannot leak through, jae. seiner ds ae Lies be Keer, ag aby degree = aT 
jmarksman, both on the nfle range’and in field { a n. John J. 
‘Pershing. ~ : 
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The chivalrous Yank, when not fighting alongside the men of France, often helped the women in théir arduous toil. Lucy, France. Aug. 16, 1918 
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French soldiers A 1} a gale, | re, eh 4 * <i E Men of the 42d 
acting as in- re Me ae et i eo ip igh erate : ee Div., in gas 
structors ’ ; s _ ‘f Taal || atts f le a oe masks, hurl 
to marines on d 4 } 

the rifle range. 


A squadron of whippets at the Gondre- “Hawkeyes” of the 168th Inf. (former Iowa “Leathernecks” of the 95th Company, 
court school. National Guards), ‘marching through Rolampont, Marines, at Sommedieue, watch Poilus 
February 4, 1918. march to front, April-29, 1918. 
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Nordluinghem, May 20, 1918. 
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The ‘‘C-in-C”’ inspects headquarters’ troop at Chaumont. 


(Upper left hand corner). Entrance to G. H.Q. For more than a year American head- (Upper right hand. corner). Barracks B, G.H.Q. On the second floor, over the middle 
quarters was a place of mystery to a hundred million Americans. General headquarters doorway was the office of the ““C-in-C” (Commander-in-Chief). Inthe A. E. F. everything 
of the A. E. F. was establishec’ at Chaumont, Haute Marne, in September 1917. possible was reduced to initials for brevi 
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The brain center of the A. E. F. An air view of “G. H..Q.”, Chaumont. The buildings surrounding the rectangle housed the general staff of the A. E. F. 
Wie and the hundreds of officers attached thereto. 
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Officers of the Ist Div. (18th Inf.) 
at mess during march to take up 
their: positions in the sector north 
of Toul. 


“There was nothing’downhearted about their mood, as you saw by The frat rerien Der collar used a eae My ee tp railway mount. One gun and gun 
5 =i ‘ crew of Battery. M, 5 t rt ~U, 1918, at-Haussi ‘ . prior t ing i 
their faces,” writes Lt. Col. Palmer of the men of the Ist. div. when action: Feb, (0 at Butes de Meni Gaur AG. Canmeels © Or te a eee 


they went into the trenches in the Ansauville sector Jan. 19, 1918. 
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peed. Cold! We'll say it was cold. The day in January 1918, when this picture was taken on the Kishwaukee range, Camp Grant, it was fifteen degrees below zcro. 

. en. Charles H, Martin rigorously insisted 
immons, and the friends of the brigade claimed that 
res were made the day this picture was taken. We 


Verne 0. Willams 


Meanwhile,.in the States, training was going forward at ae 
These are hardy “Blackhawks” of the 343d Inf., Colonel Charles R. Howland commanding. In training the men of the 172d Brigade, to which Col. Howland’s regi 


upon the shooting and march discipline demanded by General Pershin 
there were no finer soldiers in the National Army than those of the 172d 
remember that Major Charles Collette made a perfect score at 700 yards. J,C.R. 


ment belon 
a _He had the earnest co-operation of his regimental commanders, Col. Howland and Col. enjamin T. 
rigade. The training program never took cognizance of weather conditions. Some surprisingly good sco: 


o 


“Buckeyes” of the 166th Inf., 42d 
Diy., rest on the hike to Rolampont: 


Soldiers of the !0Ist Inf., 26th Div., in the practice trenches, Neuf- 
chateau. 


In the Toul Sector where the Ist Division took over the first trenches 


‘to beheld by Americans. 


‘The last long mile on the: way ‘to 
‘Rolampont. ~ ’ 


Supply train of the 42d Div. ‘an the way to Rolampont. General Pershing insisted on rigorous “march discipline? This Yank 
; ee ee : is temporarily exhausted but he'll be up and > way in a few minutes. 
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st shot for America. Its position was in the Luneville sector, 400 meters east of Bathelemont. The piece was manned by a 


- section of Battery C, 6th F. A., Ist Div., Capt. Idus R. McLendon, commanding; and was fired at 6:05 A. M., Oct. 23, 1917. The gun is now at the United 
_ States Military Academy, West Point. 


. The gun that fired the fir 
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“Here lie the first soldiers of the United States to fall on the soil of France for liberty and justice.” This is the inscription on the graves of Corp. James 
D. Gresham and Private Thomas F. Enright and Merle D. Hay of the 16th Inf., Ist Div., who were k 


illed on the night of Nov. 3, 1917, when a German 
patrol raided a part. of the trenches near Bures occupied by Americans. Bathelemont) France. 
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Y: M € ‘A. worker , serving hot: chocolate to Yanks and Poilus i in 


A. gas ‘alarm. “Soldiers. of the First. Division in, a dugout on. the 
front line. 


\front line,» - 


A medical officer at work behind . 
the lines during our. early occu-. 
pation of the trenches. = 


First aid. Bertrichamps, April 26, 1918, A dressing station at the front near Bertrichamps, April 26, 1918. 


‘Sgt. John Letzing, 104th Inf., 26th Div., proudly exhibits his prisoner,. 
Robert Froehlich. Froehlich. was the first German soldier captured 
“by the 26th Div. February 17, 1918. 


in the front line drink a toast to the Beloved of all. Yanks: Miss Gladys McIntyre of the Salvation 
Rey a Teens 5 pean ae doughnuts to the men of the 26th Div. Ansauvillers, 
‘April 9, 1918. , 
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After a three days’ march in the 
snow, the 42d Div. arrives in Rol- 
ampont area. This is the 117th 
supply train. At the head of the 
column Mr. J. G. Luckett recog- 
nizes Maj. A. E. Devine, Sets. 
Milton Gaines, Marion Settegast, 
Capt. Robert L. Smith and him- 
self. 


-Cannoneers of the 6th Artillery on woy to front in Toul Sector, ‘In “side-door Pullmans” Yanks of the 10tst Inf., 26th Div., leave 


January 18, 1918. for the Soissons front, February, 1918. 
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Pood Ae. c ag" ae Soldiers of the 

Men of the S nig 'Y Re ae fe ae ie ee } é‘ 42d Div. in 
167th Inf.(4th AK Def ort ihe PA in gue err i aS forward posi- 
: ; « i + i ay N| tion near Ba- 


Ala.) eatchow “ x eA OF J 146 . 
LCA! a : ee | 1 a me By F Se donviller, 
. : ; March 16, 


in front line. 


Lt. Col. George Florence, Major R. G. 


‘Doughboys and machine gunners of 165th Funeral of Private Dyer J. Bird, 166th Inf. (4th 

Inf. (69th Inf. N. Y. N. G.), about to. Inf. O. N. G.), at Domjevin, March 3, 1918. Allen.and members of staff of 166th Inf. 
‘move up to front line. Croismare, March Private Bird was killed in a listening post by oem dugout for inspection of lines at 
: slemerey. mat 


2AM: A ‘German patrol, 


In sector near Badonviller occupied by “Hawkeyes” of 168th Inf. 
American and French officers cut wire preparatory toa raid March 


17, 1918. 


Going over the top at Badonviller, March 17, 1918. Frenchmen 


and Iowans of the: 168th Inf. advance into no man’s land through 
‘breach in wire. 


‘Trench mortar torpedo bursting in German trench near Badonviller. 
March 17, 1918. : 


“viller, March 18, 1918. 


| Patrol under® Lieut. Curry going out into No Mans Land. -Badon- 
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the 42d Di trenches, Cieasvile Séckor re Scircenty ae ‘War first-hand information. He is peering over a: 
jean. ‘with: & doughboy from Alabama. . March: 19, 1918. parapet in the Luneville Sector. - March 19,1918. 
avy 


“Mr. Baker,” says Colonel de Chambrun, “with a laudable zeal and a complete indifference to danger, which would have done credit to a seasoned trooper, also visited the trenches 


where the American divisions, under heavy bombardment, were becoming experts in the use of arms.” The Secretary looks as “hard-boiled” as one of ‘Reilly's Bucks.” 2—Mr. Baker and 
Maj. Gen, Charles T. Menoher, of the 42d Div. in ruined church at Badonviller March 19, 1918. ; 


There were no more intrepid soldiers 
than the men of the Field Signal 
Battalions. Lt. E. H. Cooper 
snapped these men of the 26th Div. 
as they were going forward to install 
phones in observation stations in 
Soissons sector March 12, 1918. 


j ble “ar : -cutenant F. R. Wulsin,’ Intelligen ‘Salvation’ Army lassies, God bles them! Misses Gladys and Irene 
1s sop ee eae aa ‘McIntyre, Myrtle Turkington and: Stella. Young, of the Salvation 


villers, April 9, 


‘Officers of the 42d Div., quizzing prisoners at Baccarat. | toner, Miyete fut natn Sl 
QID cca e) Se ae eS us 
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Fit to Fight. Secretary Baker; General Pershing, Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett and Col. John L. Hines, C. O., review 16th Inf, Ist Div., at Gondrecourt, March 
20, 1918. Eight days later General Pershing sent this cable: “First Division is considered fit for any service and will probably be taken at an early date if 
battle continues.”” (Inset). Secretary Baker and Maj: Gen. Charles T. Menoher of the 42d Div. in the front line, Luneville Sector, March 19, 1918. 
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position was blown up by enemy shell fire. 
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East of Luneville, March 
this picture was taken the 


. few moments after 


in the Woods of Parroy, 


Ald Div 


Smiles from a pretty Red Cross girl. 
They made as much for morale as 
the delicious doughnuts and coffee. 
Miss Mildred Cowing “pours” while 
Miss M. D. Andress stands by to 
serve doughnuts. 


t up front on the edge of No Man's Land the precious letters ““Dere Mable.”.’ A gunner in the doorway of a bombproof shelter 
a a received in the Marines’ sector. P. C. Moscou, "\<swrites to his sweetheart irfthe far-off U.S. Al- ° a 


Secretary Baker made his first. visit 
to the A. E.F., March 19, 1918. Front 
row: General Pershing, Mr, Baker, 
William G, Sharp, U. S. Ambassador to 
France; Maj. Gen. W. M. Black, C.-E. 
Back row: Capt. de Marenches, French | 
Army; Col. Carl Boyd, Lt. Col. M. L. 

| Brett, Col. Fox Conner, Commander 
_ R.D. White; U.S. N.; Ralph A. Hayes, 
“Secretary to Mr: Baker. 


oR 


” ~ Mean : nithile it Fremenil inthe Toul Sector the 149th F. A. is engaging, Sa ine Era.” On 4 observation oe, Soe etary Baker 
SORA TE, (eee burst: er the position occupied. by and Gen. Pershing inspect vast depot project at St. Nazaire. rig. 
the enemy. A serman cry trae ae € position occup z Gen. W. W. Atterbury, who gave up Vice Presidency of Pennsylvania 


lines to serve, explaing the plans. . 


“For Valor.” . Maj. Theodore Roosevelt, Ist Bn., 26th Inf., cites On the way: to stop the German. drive the Ist Bn., 26th Inf., marches 


Lieut. C. R. Holmes and Sgt. J: A. Murphy for bravery in raid near through Sexey . Aux- Forges, —_ 6, 1918. 
/ Bois FEveque, April 5, 1918. 


Men of the 5th F. A. induce a balky animalto board a train at Toul. A gallant airman. Maj. Raoul aie ae 


chatting with = J. W. FE M. Huffer of 94th Acro Squadron. Toul, 
as 18, 1988. 
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Before the battle. Chaplain Lyman Rollins, 101st Inf., administers communion in the Pantheon Cave near the Chemin des Dames, Feb. 20, 1918. 
Chaplain Rollins is now rector of St. Michael's Protestant Episcopal church, Marblehead, Mass. 
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A direct hit on the-church at Rambucourt. A German battery fired ee * However, there was plenty, of retaliation. The: is a Mncaiey” just 
five shells at the edifice before this one partially destroyed ‘it. Bel fired by “Hoosiers” of the 150th F. A. near St. Pole. 
* 20, 1918. 


The earth trembles as Battery D.. 150th F. A., thunders on the line at Reherrey. The smoke from the howitzers may be seen arising from the camouflage 
+ at the roadside. _ A-motion picture of the same scene shows a lively agitation of the camera. 
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Snipers in cam- 
ouflage. _Intelli- 


gence personnel of Men of Co.H., 
the 168th Inf. at 165th Inf., throw- 
Badonviller in ing hand grenades 
elaborate equip- at Heinie near 
ment first devised Brouville, April 16, 
by British for 1918. 


scouting in No 


Man’s Land. 
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Where you been, Sarge, up front?’ genially asked an M. P. of a Bunk fatigue up front. Men of the 167th Inf. (formerly 4th Ala.) ' 
first sergeant returning with a column like this. “Yes,” was the dry resting in the line near Neuviller, May 10, 1918, 

answer. “Where you been? Right here>”. Fifth Marines passing ; 
through Sommedieue on the way from the trenches. 


scene of the frst serious encounter beeween the Acnecicane and the én The German assaulting columr consisted of 2.798 selested men of which one battalion was “Stoss 
The attack ose aap met by elements of the 102d Inf., Col. Joka H_ Parker commanding. Losses were: German, 1,851; American, 1,064. “The battelfield re- 
successfully the most terrific test ever imposed on American troops in France? and-we proved that American militia could be relied upon. to fight to the death 


- Men of Batteries A and_B, 103d. 
F. A., 26th Div., in billets at Rangeval 
after the battle of Seicheprey. On the 
ground gunners are Playing with a lion 


cul 


Second Lieutenant Daniel Willard, 102d F. A., being decorated with Men of. Battery D, 103d F. A. loading 155 m. m. gun near Mandres, 
the rk de sae for conspicuous bravery. Manoncourt, France, May 12,.1918. 
June 11, 1918. . 
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he early arrivals. The advancing column is the 10Ist Ammunition Train. 


‘April 10, 1918. 
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A od pee division to enter an active battle sector in Europe. Historic scene at Chaumont-en-Vexin,: April 16, 1918, when, on the eve of their 
p or the front ie bien 2 General Pershing addressed the officers of the Ist Div., reminding them of the “essential, immemorial principles 
or the offensive spirit in war.” Six weeks later at Cantigny the First gloriously vindicated those principles. 


was entirely out of proportion to its strategic 


: capa itself instantly changed the whole outlook 


splendid men. To the enemy Cantigny brough' 


became a_ fact< 
ee oe al 


active Cantigny sector near 


\ 


“The value to the allied cause of the success at Cantigny 
ec, 


: amportanc 
says a commentator. “At this period never during the 
: _ entire war, it is safe-to 


measure of United States 
troops was to be taken. 
The discouraged Allies, 
then on the defensive, 
waited in alternate hope 
and doubt. 


“To the 28th (Col. 


Infantry representing American arms, had been tested 
and had ay domustreted to the world that the 
’ American soldier could be counted upon; 


The and joy filled the hearts of the people and 


: ‘soldiers of the allied countries, while Americans at home 


felt proud and stifulated by this achievement of their 
t grave 

anxiety and apprehension; the American soldier at once 
became ctor impossible to ignore. moral and 
this successful action can scarcely 

On April 25, 1918, the First Division took over the 
ae Cae ar Montdidier. Strategically, 
stigny was not important, but it marked a salient in one 


SS ae 


to strai the line here, jally in view. of an 
Ao straighten ere, especially ated thas 


i. allied offensive movement which was contemplated. 


Sffensive had to be giveri up owing to the development of 


the third German drive on May 27, The plans for the 


capture of Cantigny, however, were carried out, partly for 


The 
_ May 28, 1918, after violent 


t he was now ~ 


" ‘eady to take his place beside the veterans of the Great War. 
Thankfulness 


CANTIGNY 


: Our First Offensive on European Soil 


Roe Neal Sed vaattnge. Sout chiclly {foi the moral effect, on both 
ae ee 


and enemy, of American troops in an in- 
dependent offensive action. 

The following account of the operation at Cantigny was 
supplied by Major General E. F. McGlachlin, Jr., com- 
manding general, ist Div., in the Army of Occupation: 

, THE ATTACK 
28th Infantry attacked Cantigny at 6:45 2. m., 
artillery 


preparation of one 
hour. - 


: of 
troops: advancing in conformity to the barrage, which 
progressed at the rate of 100 meters in two minutes. The 
second line rapidly closed on the first line in order that all 
elements would be 200 yards from the old front line at H 
plus 10 minutes. This was done to lessen casualties should 
an-enemy’s barrage be put down. The third line conformed 
to the advance. The objective was reached as per schedule 
at 7:20a.m. Patrols were immediately pushed forward and 
automatic rifle posts were established in shell holes on the 
line of surveillance to cover’ the consolidation. The second 
line, which advanced, consolidated with a line of trenches 
and wired the line of resistance. The third line, on its arrival, 
began the consolidation of three strong points, one about 
200 meters east of the chateau in CANTIGNY, the second 
in the woods at the northeastern exit of CANTIGNY, and 
the third at the cemetery just nerth of CANTIGNY. “D” 
company.of the Ist Engineers supervised the consolidation 
of these strong points and the lines of-surveillance and resist- 
ance. Throughout, the attack progressed with slight re- 
sistance and with practically no reaction on the part of the 
enemy artillery. The section of French flame throwers 
proved invaluable in cleaning up the town of CANTIGNY 
and driving the enemy out of dugouts. “During the cleaning 
up of CANTIGNY our troops were engaged in minor 
fights, but for the most part the objective was gained with 
rapidity and with considerable ease.. 

Not before noon did the enemy artillery and machine 
gun fire become heavy. From this time on and during the 72 
hours following, the positions about CANTIGNY were heavily 
shelled both by largeand by small calibre guns. Enemy 
machine gun fire was also heavy. At 7:30.a. m., a small 
enemy infantry counter-attack was reported to have been 
delivered without success against the BOIS FONTAINE. 
At 5:10 p. m., the enemy launched from the western tip 


launched against our troops. 


of the BOIS FRAMICGURT another small infantry counter- 
attack. This was broken up by ou; artillery. The attack 
was followed at 6:45 p. m., after a heavy preparation and 
barrage fire, by enemy infantry advancing in several waves 
from the southern and western edges of the BOIS FRAMI- 
COURT. The first wave succeeded in getting through 
‘before our barrage was put down. It was driven back by 
infantry fire, and the following waves were smothered by 
artillery fire. During the night of May 28-29 the two 
companies of the 18th. Infantry in reserve were ordered into 


_ the operation by the C. G., 2d Brigade to support the 28th 


Infantry. - 


Qne battalion of the 18th Infantry in the vicinity: of 
VILLERS-TOURNELLE was ordered to take position in 
rear of the southwest corner of the BOIS DES GLANDS. 
The other battalion of the 18th Inf. in the vicinity of VIL- 
LERS-TOURNELLE was assembled and held in readiness. 


MAY 29th 
Between 6:00-a. m., and 7:00 a. m., the enemy. launched 
two small -counter-attacks which were quickly broken up 
by artillery. At 5:45 p. m., the enemy launched its second 
heavy counter-attack. Left elements of the 28th Inf. drew 
back slightly, but the remainder of the line withstood the 
attack. Artillery and infantry fire broke up this assault. 
MAY 30th 


At 5:30 a. m., the enemy made his final counter-attack. 
It was preceded by a barrage and heavy preparation fire. 
The enemy attacked in two waves from the LALVAL wood. 
This attack was also broken up by rifle, machine-gun and 
artillery. fire. 

In all seven enemy counter-attacks were reported as 
ee of these attacks ap- 
peared to have been made by at least a battalion of infantry. 
The first was the most determined and fell principally on the 
center battalion, and the right of the left battalion, and was 
preceded by a preparation fire of 210 mm and 150 mm 
projectiles and then a barrage of 150 mm and 77 mm shells. 
The enemy followed this barrage from 125 to 200 yards, 
thus enabling our troops to be in full readiness after the 
barrage had passed them. 


After the morning of May 30th, enemy activity lessened. 


This enabled a greater part of the 28th Inf. to be relieved by 


the 16th Infantry on the night of May 30-3lst. The follow- 
ing night the remainder of the regiment was relieved and the 
command of the sector passed to the C. O. l6th Infantry. 
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Interpretation of the air view of the Battle of Cantigny ES on the opposite page. 


Photo by U.S. Air Sarviot 
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Air view of the battle of Cantingy. “On the morning of May 28 this division (the -Ist) attacked the commanding German position on its front, taking 
with splendid dash the town of Cantigny and all other objectives which were organized and held steadfastly against vicious counter-attacks and galling 
Tee artillery fire.” General John J. Pershing’s report to Secretary of War, November 20, 1918. 


Photo by U. 3 Air Service 
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ie jum) at Cantign After a violent artiller y prepar ation of one hour the 28th Inf . Col Hanson E. E} commandin began the attack on at 6 45 a. Mm. Ma: 2B The 
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objective was reached “‘per schedule” at 7:2 1% 
Sn ee ee wise A — Baer ir Private C. W. Foley; Co. E, 28th Inf., now connected with the Pictorial Bureau, says that thi kabl 
: is remarkable picture was snapped by a French 
French Official 


The cost. Bodies awaiting burial, constant fire preventing removal. Cantigny, May 28, 1918. Inset: Lt. Col. Robert J. Maxey, While with the first wave, 
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; 4 1 he took persona charge 
BET = stance. Though hit at the base of the brain with a machine gun bullet, he caused himself to be carried to regimental headquarters where he gave valuable information 
. - the Se lasies Sakae ayy Ely. The brave officer was then sent to the rear where he died in a short time. 
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Scene in the |REwsy a Ct eee : bea: Enemy wound- 
wrecked village of NE PAPE 4 ee < FO EY fi ed received the 
Cantigny after it S07 a oy Ae med an ae ee, same attention as 
had been seized Eee cy Vee fees Y Beet A iS) eo % i our own. Twenty- 
by the Americans. ; s Uli sae e iar oe take fee, 5 % bau eet! | eighth Inf. dress- 
Photographed |= Som} , Sash GaN ae ote Sit Bey x ah, {| ing station. Can- 
May 30, 1918. a p> NY on nS Ne Ae af eo x a é ; . timy, May 28, 
Soe oe fe Boch ; ety py E go Ki 1918. ~~ 


It was all in the day’s work so Private : : bce } f 
Barnes, wounded at Cantigny, takes it Gorman ear Seer Oye being searched German soldier killed at Cantigny, May 28, 
philosophically. P 1918, 


_ Mercy to a fallen foe. A wounded © 

German being lifted onto a stretcher at 

a 28th Inf. dressing station. Cantigny, 
May 28, 19%8.. 
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nk and Poilus from a breach in a wall watch effect of enemy shell Prisoners captured at Cantigny marching through Le Mesnil-St. 
ank a fear ‘fave! Firmin. May 28, 1918.. 


eee: 


After a “drive” fleets of ambulances arrived in Paris with their toll of wounded. American Military Hospital Number One, Paris. 


(Inset.) “It is to laugh.” 
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For being the first unit to advance at Cantigny,. General Petain of the French Army awarded the Croix de Guerre to the 28th Inf. On Jan. 11, 1919, when 
BT the Ist Div. was in the Army of Occupation, Maj. Gen. E. F. McGlachlin affixed the decoration to the regimental colors. 
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igny, Maj. Gen. Haan’s 32d Div. was crossing the Germanfrontier at Sentheim, Alsace, May 29: 


1918. The marching column is Co. A. 125th Inf. 


ng the Germans back at Cant 
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While the Ist 


Preparing for later tnumphs 
on the Qurcq. Sgt. Charles 
Quick,  Corpl: Mark Young. 
and Pvt. Albert Lull, of the 
126th Inf., manning a 37-mm_ 
‘gun in the front line at Dieffmat-' 

ten, Alsace, June 25. — This 
: “pound wonder,” as it was called; 
‘had a maximum range of | 14 miles 


Pyt::Lco R; Haha: sniper, Intelligence Section, 127th Ink 32d Div. 
~~" intrenches at Benholz, Alsace July l.- - ae 


Gen. Pershing, Maj. Gen. Haan, 32d Div., and Col. Laucagne, 9th 
(Fr.) Div. at Sentheim, June 20, 1918. 


Mrs. Maude Radford Warren and Charles Winner, Y. M. C. A. 
workers with 32d Div., Michelbach, Alsace, June 22, 1918. 
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d Michigan) accompanied by French officers, leaves headquarters at Massevaux t 
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July 


Saving Paris. The Second Battle of the Marne 
{Notes on the German offensives of May 27:and July 15 and the allied counter-attack of July 18, 1918, prepared by 


Brigadier-General Fox Conner, Chief G-3, G. H. Q., A. E. F. 
On May 27 the German Aisne-Marne offensive was launched. The — 


———- success during the first days of this offensive was more 
marked than anything that German arms had 
yet secured. Paris had already been sub- 
jected to long range bombardment and vio- 

_ lent air raids, and the state of morale of that 
capital may be judged by the fact that it is 

_ estimated that more than one million peo- 
ple left Paris during the months of May and 

- June. On June |, just at the moment when 

- the future seemed darkest, the 2d American 
Division, which had been brought around 
from Verdun-St. Mihiel, was thrown across 

_ the Chateau Thierry Paris road—and the 
Germans advanced no farther toward Paris. 
At the same time elements of the 3d Divisi- 
on, which had never before been in the line, were 
placed along the Marne together with various 

bodies of French troops—and wherever the soldiers of the 3d Division 

appeared there too the German advance broke on the rocks. 


The work of the 2d Division, and of the elements of the 3d, gave 
impetus to the rise, already begun as a result of the work of the Ist 
Division, of the American soldier in the esteem of enemy and Allies, and 
by June 30 all concerned fully realized that the arrival of American 
soldiers might soon turn the tide to the definite favor of the Allies. 


. But America and England, who released her shipping for the transport 
of our troops until her food stocks had reached the vanishing peint, had 
not waited for the events of June to demonstrate the value of the American 
soldier. So effectively had our shipping program been increased that on 
June 30, 1918, some 900,000 Am 
tions had been made to maintain indefinitely the increased rate of arrival. 


_ Brig. Gen. Fox Conner 


ericans were in France, and all prepara- - 


G-3 was Operations Division of the General Staff.] 


Having now no illusions on the value of American troops and with the 
general knowledge which his High Command must have had concerning 
American arrivals, the German decided to try in one final effort to obtain 
a decision in his favor before the American soldier should render such a 
decision hopeless of attainment. The final German attack was accord- 
ingly launched in the Champagne on July 15. On that date the dispo- 
sition of the American divisions in France was as follows: 


The 32d, 35th, 5th and 77th Divisions were in line between the Swiss 
border and Luneville. The 82d was in line north of Toul. The four 
regiments of the 93d Division were with the French in line between the 
Argonne and the Meuse. The 42d was in reserve to meet the expected 
German attack in Champagne. The 3d and 26th were in line in the 
region of Chateau Thierry and the 28th had elements with the American 
and French units in the same region. The 2d and 4th were in reserve 
near Meaux and the Ist near Beauvais ready for use in the planned 
counter-attack. The 27th and 30th were in line with the British near 
Ypres. The 33d, 78th and 80th were completing their training with the 
British, tne 91st had just arrived at Le Havre and the 79th was arriving 
at Brest. The 29th, 90th, 83d, 92d, 37th and 89th were in our training 
areas around Chaumont and every nerve was being exerted to complete 


. their training and equipment. 


Fortunately for the Allies the German attack and its location were 
foreseen and more fortunately still the considerable number of American 
soldiers who had now arrived were either in the line, in reserve ready for 
the counter-attack which had been planned during the first few days of 
July, or, in the case of newly arrived divisions, ready and anxious to get — 
into the fight with or without their complete ¢ equipment. 

it &-. 


Inthe first days of July, 1918, it became apparent that the Germans 
id be unable to launch more than one other great attack, and towards 
the 10th of the month it was believed certain that if the enemy attacked 
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inFrance. Gen. Fox Conner’s accompanying “Notes on Operations” 
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the blow would fall in Champagne. Thanks to the arrival of American 
troops, the Allied reserves were now sufhiciently numerous to justify a 
counter-attack, and if, as every High Command was confident, the 
Champagne front could hold with the troops already allotted to it, the 
Allied Command retained complete freedom in'the selection of the front 
upon which the counter-attack should fall. The selection by the Germans 
of Champagne and the eastern face of the Marne salient, as the fronts on 
which they were to make their last effort was fortunate for the Allies; 
for this decision of the enemy allowed an Allied counter-attack which, 
while affording immediate relief to the enemy's thrust, would also obtain 
other advantages for the Allied cause. Paris is still France, and the 
approach of the German lines along the Marne toward Paris had caused 
apprehension throughout France; it was essential that the threat on 
Paris be relieved at the earliest possible moment. Aside from reasons of 
morale, purely material reasons also demanded the reduction of the Marne 
salient as the first task of the Allies when the offensive should pass to 
their hands. Paris contained a multitude of essential war industries, 
and so long as the Germans maintained their lines these industries were 
seriously hampered by the constant long range bombardments and air 
raids. The great east and west railroad through Chateau-Thierry must 
also be regained by the Allies as a first necessity in the troop movements 
required in any general offensive. 


But while with each day there came increased certainty that the 
Allied counter-attack could be properly launched to the north of Chateau- 
Thierry, and while the French armies on that front began to plan accord- 
ingly, the Allied resources were not sufficiently great to permit a final 
decision until after the actual launching of the hostile attack; it thus 
happened that only on the 16th could many of the actual preparations 
be commenced. 


The general plan for the Allied counter-attack of July 18th involved 
attacking the entire west face of the Marne salient. This main attack 
was at first to pivot on Chateau-Thierry; later the Allies in the region of 
Chateau-Thierry were to take up the attack. The Allies were also to 
attack that part of the German salient south of the Marne and to the 
southwest of Rheims. The plan then really involved attacking the 
entire Marne salient, the principal blow falling at first on the west face, 
with the critical point, at which eventual success or failure would be 
determined, southwest of Soissons. The three divisions selected to break 
the most sensitive part of the German line were the 2nd American, the 
Ist Moroccan (French) and the Ist American. If these three divisions 
could seize and hold the heights south of Soissons the German position in 


the salient proper became untenable and its ultimate reduction was 
assured 


At 4:35 a. m., July |8th, after some of the American infantry had 
double-timed into line and when some of their guns had barely gotten 
into position, the Ist and 2nd American Divisions and the 1st Moroccan 
Division jumped off. Notwithstanding their desperate resistance the 
Germans were driven back and the results upon which ultimate success 
depended were secured. The 2nd Division advanced 8 kilometers in the 
first 26 hours, took about 3,000 prisoners, 2 batteries of 150 mm. guns, 
66 light guns and 15,000 rounds of 77 mm. ammunition, besides much 
other property. This Division suffered some 4,000 casualties and, as it 
had made exhausting marches to reach the battlefield, and having recently 
been withdrawn from its desperate fighting at Chateau-Thierry, the 
Division was relieved after the second day. 

The Ist Division suffered 7,000 casualties, of whom it is believed that 
not one was a prisoner. Sixty per cent of its infantry officers were killed 
or wounded, in the 16th and 18th Infantry all field officers were casualties 
except the colonels, and in the 26th Infantry all field officers, including 
the colonels, were casualties. Notwithstanding its losses the Ist Division, 
by constant attacks throughout four days and nights, had broken through 
the entrenchments in the German pivot to a depth of 11 kilometers, had 
captured 68 field guns and quantities of other material, in addition to 
3,500 prisoners taken from the seven separate German divisions which 
had been thrown against the Ist United States Division in the enemy's 
desperate effort to hold ground which was essential to his retaining the 


Marne salient. 


Never again could friend or enemy question the fighting qualities of 
the American soldier! 


But while the work of the Ist and 2nd Divisions attracted most 
attention because of the special importance of their attack, they were 
not the only American divisions to participate in the July 18th offensive. 
A little to the south of the 2nd Division the 4th Division was in line 
with the French, and the 4th Division joined in the attack and continued 
to advance until July 22nd when it was assembled’and as a division 
relieved the 42nd Division on August 2nd. The 26th Division was just 
northwest of Chateau-Thierry and together with the 167th French 
Division formed the Ist American Corps, which was the first American 
corps to exercise tactical command. This corps acted as a pivot in the 
beginning and later had to advance under peculiarly difficult conditions. 


_ For the 26th Division maneuver was much complicated in order that the 


\ 


front of the division might conform to the general plan: not only was it 
Eee ee ea a but at one time the 
of the division had to attack simultaneously in two directions. 

the difficult nature of its task, and the fact that it lost 


crabs 
_ 5,300 officers and soldiers, the 26th remained in the attack until July - 


_ 25th; some of its elements having ara continuously fighting for eight 
= and nights. The ahaa had ad more than 17 kilometers 


eee he ay the sad | Division after having sthered a total loss, in the 
Ree ras of the Marne and in crushing the German resistance, of about 
‘Ga & 7,20. (It will be remembered-that the 32nd Division had been in line 
near Belfort on July 15th. In the meantime this division had been 
an spe eee by the 29th Division and brought to Chateau-Thierry.) 


rot, en 


ici during the attack and won great credit. 


‘ Gite as biecss cacationed. the 42nd Division relieved ee 26th on = 
‘Dth: On. the next day the 42nd Division attacked, and by the 28th it 


‘The 28th Division also had elements with hod and American 


had Goned the Ourcg and taken Sergy. . Here the enemy offered desper- 
ate resistance, launching counter-attack after counter-attack, the village 

of Sergy changing hands four times. But the-42nd definitely occupied 
Sao on the morning of July 29th and continued to press forward until 
August. 2nd when the enemy withdrew. The 4th Division now relieved 
the 42nd, and on August 6th the operation of the reduction of the Marne 
salient terminated and the battlefront stabilized on the line of the Vesle 
(our 4th and 32nd Divisions being in line). The 42nd had lost some 
5,500 officers and men. 


The 2nd and 3rd Divisions had stayed a a conspicuous part in arresting 
the May 27th offensive, and now eight American divisions (the Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 26th, 28th, 32nd and 42nd) ‘had been indispensable in the 
reduction of the Marne salient. We had lost over 30,000, but the results 
were commensurate—not only was the Marne salient reduced, but the 


initiative had been gained by the Allies and was never to be lost—the » 


value of the American soldier, which had first been demonstrated by the 
Ist and 2nd Divisions, had been verified ey the conduct of six other 


divisions. 


From the beginning the Commander-in-Chief had never varied from 
his determination to bring the American forces together. The German 
offensive, however, had interrupted the execution of this plan, forcing 
us to utilize all our efforts to the end that the war might not be lost. 


‘Now, however, the initiative had passed into the Allied hands and there 


appeared to be no good reason for longer delay. On the contrary, the 
Chateau-Thierry operations had involved such difficulties in the way of 
supply and the evacuation of sick and wounded (in all of which we were 
largely dependent upon the action of French staffs) that it was apparent 
that our troops must be assembled. A few divisions might be properly 
cared for when dispersed under foreign command, but our forces had 
oa WE to the pomt where it weet imperative to begin assembling 
em. 


"The Commander- in-Chief por turned to St. Mihiel. 
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+ Stemming the tide at Chateau Thierry. On May 27 the Germans began their offensive between the Aisne and the Marne and the 3d Di laced 
“the\ disposal of the French. The first unit to enter the line was the 7th M. G. Bn. which on May 31 t 3, 1918, distingui ¥ Nidhi sen 
Saf Paes ee Gane Thee. on May 31 to June 3, 1918, distinguished itself by its stubborn 


wekf 


. 


Maj. Gen. Harbord when he commanded the Marine bene of Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy and staff of the 2d Div. at Chaumont-en- 

the 2d Div. . Vexin, May 28. Front: Col. Preston Brown, Gen. Bundy, Col. 
C.H. Bridges. Rear: Capt. E. E. Pritchett, Lt. Col. G. A. Herbst, 
Capt. Kerr. 


Men of 5th Marines at t Base Hospital No. 101, St. Nazaire, June og Cen: Harbord and Col. Manus McCloskey questioning German 
25, 1918. ofhicer captured at Belleau Wood. 


Belleau Wood. On june 10 the Marines of the 2d Div., atter the whole of Helleau Wood was bombarded, id rtion b ult, am i eg ae PER , Q 
ments of Fi rench 75's and one group of 155’s, fired 40,000 rounds. Desperate fighting continued for several dae On the 21 st the! Ris a cea a ue Pisces maptient te or fox roiforced pueda 
retreated. They underestimated ie enemy's defenses and failed. On the 25th the infantry was withdrawn for some distance, thus permitting the artillery to sweep the German line. -“Th ane sence Jasper bad 
trip of woodland which constituted the Germans’ last defense was captured in fine style, together with 309 prisoners.” S result was a complete success,” says 


Col. de Chambrun; “‘the narrow s 
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Capt. Robert F. Hyatt (with megaphone) Battery F, 15th F. A., 2d 
Div., receiving reports from observation post via field. telephone. 
Coupru, Chateau Thierry Sector. June 5, 1918. 


Infantry about to move by truck to the Chateau Thierry sector. 


Gassed. Gas 
cases were 
marked witha 
cross on the 
forehead. 
Soldier of 2d 
Div. being 
carried into. 
hospital near 
Montreuil, 


June 7, 1918. 


June 7, 1918. 


Wounded pies of 2d Div. arriving at - 
15th Field Hosp 


ital near Montreuil. 


Lightly wounded arriving at field hospital. Mon- 
treuil, June 7, 1918. 


fa 


Interior of a hospital train. 


13] 


Interior of 
tent hospital 
at Auteuil, fa- 
mous. race 
track in the 
Bois du Bou- 


logne, Paris. 


s. Bouresches, after the most desperate fighting, was captured at 9:45 p. m., June 6, 1918, by Lieut. 
Later two re-inforcing platoons joined them. This remarkable photograph was taken by 


Bombardment of Bouresches Wood by the German 
James F. Robertson, U. S. M. C., and twenty men of his platoon. 
the U. S. air service. 

‘Photo by U.S. Air Service 
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German priseners captured on the night of June 30 by 9th and 23d Inf. being escorted through La Ferte-sous-Jouarre, July 1, 1918, by French soldiers. 
2. Premier Clemenceau goes to American front June 30, 1918, to congratulate Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy of the 2d Div. 
the 2hd Div. being 4ed through streets of La Ferte-sous-Jouarre. 4.. Col. W. C. Neville, 5th Regt. of Marines. 


tographic Section Air Service. 6. Salmson observation plane going over German line’ under escort. 


3. Prisoners captured by 
5. Maj. E. J. Steichen, Chief, Pho- 
7. Brig. Gen. Charles A. Doyen, U.S. M. C 
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Troops of 
Company G, 
7th Inf. 3d 
Div. resting 
on roadside. 
St. Martin, 


38th Inf. 3d 
Div. on way 
from Mont- 
mirail to stem 
drive on Faris. 


June |, 1918. 


« wh ¥ rite as i s ioe se " 
Men of 9th M. G. Bn, 3d Div. set up gun Bridgehead at Chateau Thierry where the Germans Gunners ‘of 7th M. G. Bn, 3d Div. at 
in railroad shop. Chateau Thierry, June were stopped by Yankee machine gunners. Chateau Thierry. © June 7, 1918. 


7, 1918. 


Army nurses, headed by Miss Julia C. Stimson, march in the parade 


Independence Day at Chau- 
mont, 1918, General Pershing 
is presented with a bouquet by 
French children. The citizens 
of Chaumont, headquarters of 
the American Expeditionary 
Forces, entered heartily into the 
celebration of the fete day of 
their newly arrived Yankee 


Marching at attention, men of 58th Inf.,-reluctantly ignore proffered 


in Paris, July 4, 1918. 


gifts of flowers in July 4 parade. 
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and the 9th and 23d Inf.; also two companies each from the 39th and 58th Inf., 4th Div. 


formerly the Avenue de Jena, July 4, 1918, when American combat troops marched past the statue ot Geor 
The 2d Div. men were taken out of the line to part 
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each from the 5th and 6th Marines, 
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Thrilling scene in the newly named “Avenue du President Wilson, 


al bearing of the men stirred all Paris. 


‘In the column were one company 
marti, 
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The town of Vaux a few minutes before the 9th and 23rd Inf. 2d Div. entered, July 1, 1918. Dead Germans may be seen lying in the street. With the 
aid of information supplied by a stonemason who had escaped from the place, American gunners were able to search out and destroy every cellar and tunnel that 


might be used by the Germans for shelter. The American artillery fire was so accurate that not a single structure in the village escaped being struck by shells. 
Photo by U. 8. Air Service , 


4 


Oo 
; Loading wounded into French ambulance. View of Vaux after the 9th and 23d Inf., 2d Div., entered. | 
ra] 


‘Back to the U. S. A. Battle proven non-commissioned officers Graves of American soldiers who died in hand-to-hand fighting near Vaux. 
‘return to assist in training. 


A Signal Corps plant at-the front. Communication of intelligence was in charge of Brig. Gen. Edgar Russel, Chief Signal Officer, A.E. F. It was divided into two fields: (1) Communication from the base ports up to the lines of combat. (2) 
Communication within and between the units of the fighting forces. This involved communication during active military operations at the front and the interception of enemy communications. In this fel i 


. r d tk 7 ld communication was carried on 
not only by telegraph, telephone and radio but by visual signaling and by means of pigeons. The unit for work at the front was a Signal Battalion consisting of 14 officers and 459 soldiers. The A, E. F. Signal Corps wire plant at its maximum 
totaled 134,250 miles. The combat lines on vole 


and buried systems comprised 39,000 miles. The photograph shows men of B and C Companies. 117th F. S. Bn. (Missouri) installing telephones to the front line. 


ROCK OF FHE MARNE. 
P ' In September, 1914, the 


French under Joffre turned 
_ back the Germans at the 
» Marne as they rushed to- 
_ ward Paris. Four years 
later, in July, 1918, the 3rd 
Division of the American 
| Army stopped the Kaiser's 
hordes at practically the 
same spot on their second 
| and last effort to seize the 
) French capital. The brunt 
5 of this second battle of the 
Marne was borne by the 
38th U.S. Inf., commanded 
by Col. (later Brig. Gen.) 
Ulysses Grant McAlex- 
Brig. Gen.U.G. McALEXANDER ander. “On this occasion, 

wrote Gen. Pershing, ‘‘a 
single regiment of the 3rd Division wrote one of the most 
brilliant pages in our military annals.” At 4 o'clock on the 
morning of July 15, 1918, two divisions of the German army, 
protected by a rolling barrage, attempted to force the passage 
of the river. McAlexander’s regiment, in the bend of the 
Marne between Chateau-Thierry and Dormans, held ‘the 
opposite bank. When advised by a French General to 
withdraw, McAlexander refused. His riflemen destroyed 
boatload after boatload of Germans. On his right and. left 
the Germans effected a landing, but were confronted by 
the trenches of the 38th Inf., which faced west, north and 
south. One company of the 38th in the front line lost 
seventy percent of its effectives, but it held on. The remain- 
ing thirty percent countercharged and captured 410 Germans. 
In the day’s fighting this.single American regiment took 600 


prisoners and when the enemy withdrew in defeat 600 more” 


Germans lay dead between the American trenches and the river, 
while other hundreds met their death in the river and their 
bodies were washed away: 


When he cited the 38th Inf., Marshal Petain wrote: “At- 
tacked on the front, assailed on the right and left over many 
kilometers, faithful to its instructions, it remained, despite 
everything, on the bank of the Marne and hurled back the 
enemy. 


“The defeat of the enemy on the Marne,” wrote Maj. Gen. 
Dickman, Commander of the 3rd Division, “July 15, 1918, 
definitely. marked the transition for him from the offensive to 
the defensive. The heroic stand of the 38th Inf. stopped the 
enemy’s advance toward Paris and made possible the counter- 
attack at Soissons three days later.” . 


For its deeds that day the 3rd Division is known as the 
“Marne Division,” while Col. McAlexander’s regiment won for 
itself the title of “the Rock of the Marne.” Yet it is a matter 
of record that when this regiment returned home, no welcoming: 
Sos ag was at hand to greet it. The American people didn’t 

now. ‘ 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman, Commanding General Army of Occupation, at 
Niedermendig, decorating colors of 38th Inf..for valor on the Marne. 
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Gunners of 7th F. A.. supporting attack of Ist Div., beginning 
July 18. 


Men of 16th Inf. at Berzy-le-Sec awaiting orders to attack. 


5th F. A. near Ploisy. 


On July 16, 1918, the Ist Div., having been withdrawn from Cantigny, July 8, reported to relieve one brigade of the Moroccan division near Coeuvres-et- 
Valsery. On the night of July 17 it went into the line and on July 18 it attacked. Throughout four days of constant fighting it advanced 11 kilometers, cap- 
turing Berzy-le-Sec and the heights above Soissons. It took 3,500 prisoners and 68 field guns from the 7 German divisions employed against it. The photo- 
graph shows reserves of the Ist Div. waiting to go in at Coeuvres-et-Valsery. 


ene 


Desperate fighting marked the sweep of the Ist Div. over the field of Soissons. This is a sunken road choked with Germans killed by the 16th Inf. during 
the dash to Missy-au-Bois. 


fl a 

‘American and French ammunition trains moving to front in 2d Div. “Action left,” 15th F. A., 2d Div. in position at Vauxcastile. 
sector, Chavigny, July. 18. 
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German 150'm. m. gun and camouflaged dug out at Beaurepaire farm German prisoners, officers and men, captured by the Ist and 2d 


captured by 23d Inf. divisions in the assault beginning July 18, 1918. 
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Maj. Gen. George H: Cameron, 4th Div. 2—Headquarters of the 4th Div. at Lizy sur Oureq. 3-—Lt. Col. C, A. Bach, Chief of Staff, 4th Div., examines 


a captured soldier of the 259th Prussian Reserve at Chateau Bellevue. 4—Men of 12th M. G. Bn,, 4th Div., who took part in the counter offensive of 
July 18. Near Hautevesnes. 


we 


Refugees fleeing from the scene of hostilities along the Marne. This scene was repeated hundreds of times during the Germans’ last drive toward Paris. 
The arriving American troops were spurred to their work by the sight of these refugees whom they passed on all the roads that led to the front. (Inset). A 
view of the Marne Valley from Chateau Thierry. 


Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards of the 26th Div. and his chief of 
staff, Lt. Col. Duncan K, Major at Lucy-le-Bocage, July 20, 1918. 
The 26th Div. anda French division acted as the pivot of the move- 


ment toward Soissons 


Menof the ‘“Yankee” division advancing on Torcy. 
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Signal platoon, 

102d Inf., lay- 
ing wire un- 
der fire. 
Telephone 
communica- 
tior, had to be 
maintained 
with the ad- 
vance and to 
make this pos- 
sible Signal 
Corps men 
had to face 
the enemy fire 
along with the 
infantry. 


Maj. Gen. Edwards standing near a gun 
captured by 102d Inf. 


Ruined church at Lucy-le-Bocage. Terrific bom- 
bardment left the crucifix unharmed. 


German pris- 
oners cap- 
tured at Tor- 
cy waiting at 
the © roadside 
for someone to 
lead them to 
the rear. They 
never tried to 
escape. 


Men of 102d M. G. going into action. 
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{O18 Two days aft 


Div., entering La Ferte-sous-J 
‘From this time until Aug. 2 


erward the 42d Div. 
it fought its way through the 


” 


,” says General Pershing, 


ouarre, July 23, 


on Aug. 3. 


io Inf.) 42d 


(4th Oh 
relieved a French division. - 
toward the Vesle until relieved by the 4th Div. 


ing 


, 166th Inf., 


Hardened veterans of Company B 
ved\the 26th, and, extending its front, 


reliev 


Fere and across the Ourcq, advanc 


Foret de 
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Moving up to drive the Germans out of the Marne salient. One Hundred and Fiftieth F. A. (Ist regt. Indiana F. A.) passing through Chateau Thierry, 
July 25, 1918, the day the 42d Div. relieved the 26th Div. 


Bishop Luther B. Wilson, ex- 
treme left, conducting ‘services 
at the grave of Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelz, killed July 14, 1918. 
Chamery, Aug..9, 1918. The 
grave of this young aviator be- 
came a place of pilgrimage for 
thousands of doughboys passing 
that way during the fighting in 
the Mame salient. 


Chaplain Francis P. Duffy officiating at the grave of Lieut. Roosevelt, Men of the 166th Inf. in front of a dug out west of Suippes. 
Aug. 9, 1918. : é 


) 


A patrol of the 166th Inf. in Villers-sur-Fere at close quarters with the enemy. July 30, 1918. 


(Ala.) Inf.” 


In the wake of the advance to Fere-en-Tardenois. Dead of the 167th Prussian guardsmen bayonetted in trench near Fere-en-Tardenois as 


42d Div. advanced. 


{ Heroes, who fell during the advance of the 167th Infantry toward Fere-en-Tardenois. 


- 


Pet Ad rte 


Kneeling shelter was used by soldiers of the 167th Inf. during the hottest fighting at Seringes. 


‘German dead at Mezy. Fallen heroes of 38th Inf. at Mezy. 
-**It was bayonet and grenade, man to man, or rather one American to two or three Germans” at Mezy just before the Third Division crossed the Marne 


‘on July 21, 1918. 


Arthur (middle figure) of the 84th Brigade, 42d Division, at his 
temporary headquarters. 


D a 
| Near Fresnes, in the thrust to the Vesle. Brig.-Gen. Douglas Mac- Street in Fere-en-Tardenois after American bombardment. | 
is) o 


Batteries of 76th F. A., Col. W. C. Rivers, commanding, getting 83d Brig. headquarters at Seringes. 
under cover and camouflaging after crossing the Mame, July 22. 


Brig. Gen. Benjamin A. Poore and staff of the 7th Inf. Brig. at Chery-Chartreuve, 
Aug. 9, 1918. For extraordinary heroism later in the Bois de Septsarges and also 


in the Bois du Fays Gen. Poore received the D. S. C. 


Unloading 4th Div. wounded near Chateau de Fort, Aug. 10, 1918. American aviators awaiting the “alerte.” 
le 


58th Inf. headquarters in the field, Chery-Chartreuve Farm, Aug. 9. L.—R.: Lt. J. A. Burton, S. C. 8th Field Sig. Bn.; 2d Lt. G. L. Morrow, 58th Inf. Sig. Officer; Ist Lt. C. L. Bolte, 
58th Inf Intelligence Officer; Capt. W. H. Humphreys, Adjut. 58th Inf.; Capt. J. L. Autrey, Supply Officer, 58th Infantry; Col. C. F. Armistead, Commanding 58th Inf.; Capt. John Meurisse, 
French Mission to 58th Inf.; Regt. Sergt. Maj. G. L. Schrenck, and Maj. Thompson M. Baird, M. R. C. S. Surgeon, 58th Inf. 


Soldiers of the 111th Inf., 28th Div., 
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e. July 21, 1918 
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Battery C, 55th C. A. C., attached to 28th Div., firing at night, Men of 103d Engrs. removing sunken pontoon from Marne at 
Fismes sector. - Jaulgonne. 
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Bridge and house at Jaulgonne ruined by shell fire. Grave of soldier of 28th Div. at Jaulgonne. 
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The biter bites Having captured. a German machine gun nest When the 28th Div. was operating in the Marne salient near Dravegny 
ona ) a house top at St. Gilles, American gunners adapt it to their own uses. a French obseryatjon balloon was hit and fell in fames. 
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“In the first operation of the 32d Div., the 
Aisne-Marne offensive, the Germans had made 
a determined stand on the Ourcq River. 
The 32d Div. went into action there to assist 
in breaking this resistance. The German line 
was broken in its key position. Hills 230 and 
232 were captured, the result being a German 
withdrawal and subsequent stand on the Vesle 
with Fismes (captured by the 32d) as the 
center of the new allied line... W. G. Haan, 
Commanding General. In the picture are seen 
troops of 2d Bn., 126th Inf., assembling in a 
wheatfield preparatory to an attack. near 
Coutmont, Aug. 1, 1918.” 


Second Battalion, 126th Inf. (Mich. N. G.), assembling for the attack. Germans killed by men of 125th Inf. in hand to hand fight at Cierges. 
Coutmont, Aug. |. 


completed. 


ra] 
| The Vesle river where the rout of the Germans from the Marne was. Runs of the Cay ELAbof Fismes. 
Qo 


| Vestigeg of desperate fighting in-Fismette. German dugout north of the Vesle. 


(“Chars d’Assaut’’) moving to the support of French troops operating on the left of the 32d Div., Aug. 29, 1918. 


French tanks 
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of Company K, 128th i 32d Div., in line on Valpries farm in front of Juvigny, Aug. 29. 1918, In three days these ren and their comrades of the Wisconsin-Michigan division put torout five German 


divisions; the 7th, 7th Res., iy 237th, 238th. In the last days of August, Maj. Gen. Haan’s 32d Div. went into line with Gen. Mangin's 10th French Army in front of the strongly fortified German position on the Juvigny plateau 


deeds of the\32d division and of its able and valiant chief, General Haan.” The men in the picture are only 300 yards.from the crest, which is the middle of No Man's Land, between the twoforces, about 3 kilometers west of Juvigny, 
éaptured the next day by Gen. Haan’s division. Gen. Haan was present when this picture was taken, ~ 


Lord Reading, Chief Justice of England, at Tartiers, Sept. 4, con- Cave at Tartiers used as 32d Div., P. C. and dressing station. 
gratulates Maj. Gen. Haan on the victory at Juvigny. 


Battle weary soldiers of the 121st M. G. Bn., 32d Div., resting in a Men of 107th F. S. Bn., under fire, repair telephone wire broken by 
shell hole. enemy shell. Juvigny, Aug. 29, 1918. 


= eae Inf., 77th Div., between Vauxcere and Longueval, endeavoring to locate German position. An enemy shell may be seen bursting in distance, 
pt. 5, 1918. 


* Two dead Germans with their flame throwers. Fismes. Men of the 77th Div. on road between Blanzy les Fismes and Merval. 


Sept. 9, 1918. 


Officers of the famous 94th Aero Pursuit: Squadron. L. to R: Lieuit. 
(later Capt.) E. V.-Rickenbacker, Lieut. Douglas Campbell, and Capt. 
Kenneth Marr. 


SASS ee ee 
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Lieutenant Edward Buford, Jr., 95th Aero Squadron. Lieutenant Buford won the D. S. C. on May 22, 
1918, while on barrage patrol against German photographic machines in the region of Commercy—St. 
Mihiel. He engaged in combat, alone, five German biplane machines attacking one or more of in 
three separate combats in twenty-five minutes.. One of the machines he shot down, and the others he drove 


off, thus fulfilling his mission against heavy odds. 


ait 


Issoudon, France, an American flying field, where many American aces received-training. 


plane. Fismes sector; Aug. 16, 1918. at Busay,-France. 


ty 
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| - Ambulance of 109th Co. after having been attacked by German Destruction by a German bomb of American hospital ward No. 2, | 
=) Oo 


ae sy, though ded Gen. Pershing inspects Ist Div. at Vertuzey Sept. 7. L. to R., Col. 
: See thom) woun Campbell King, Gen. Pershing, Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, Lt. Col. 
\ J. G. Quekemeyer, Lt. Col. J. N. Greely. 


and-Corpl. H. S. Gallagher, 168th Inf., 42d Div., who captured a machine 


gun nest in the advance to the Vesle. 


o o 
| L to R: Corpl. B. F. Harbour, Sgt. John Leeskuil, Pvt. C. Reynolds Putting wounded on hospital train No. 54 at Horreville. | 
o L*} 


Chefs on U. S. hospital train No. 54 at Horreville. Operating for shrapnel at Base Hospital No. 6, Sebastopol? 


The burial party. Identifying fallen soldiers of the 168th Inf. (formerly 3 Regt. Inf., Iowa N. G.). 
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Chateau Thierry as it looked when the Yanks marched on to St. Mihiel. 


ST. MIHIEL 


The American First Army in Action 
{Notes on operations in the reduction of the St. Mihiel Salient, prepared by Brigadier General Fox Conner, Chief 


G-3, G. H. Q.] 


‘The offensive of March 21, 1918, and the succeeding German offen- 
sives, with the consequent necessity for employing American troops 
wherever they might be of the most immediate use, had postponed the 
formation of an American army from day to day. Thus while on May 
19th the Commander-in-Chief had reached an agreement with General 
Petain looking to the early organization of an American sector in the 
Woevre, the German May 27th offensive delayed the execution of this 
project and involved our most experienced troops in saving Paris and in 
reducing the Marne salient. * * * * * 


~ On July 24th a most important conference between the American, 
British and French Commanders-in-Chief and Marshal Foch * * * * 
was held at Borhbon. 


Briefly the conference agreed that all the Allied forces should pass 
to an offensive attitude. 


Definite operations were agreed upon as follows: 


(a) Continuation of the reduction of the Marne salient; to secure 


as a minimum result the release of the Paris-Chalons railroad. 


(6) Reduction of the Amiens salient, thus securing the release of 
the Paris-Amiens railroad. 


(c) Reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. 


‘(d) Release of the mining regions in the north (region of Bethune) 
and driving the enemy away from the ports of Dunkerque and Calais. 


_ The reduction of the St. Mihiel salient was confided to the American 
army, but no approximate date for this effort was fixed, 


On the other hand, it was agreed on July 24th to begin immediately 
movements which would finally result in the formation in the Chateau- 
asd region of an American army of two army corps of three divisions 


- 
4 


By August 3rd the operations in the Chateau-Thierry region had not 

only completely succeeded in their original purpose but the line showed 
tendencies of stabilizing. A study made at American G. H. Q. at this 
time showed the advisability of changing the plan of forming the First 
American Army in the region of Chateau-Thierry and instead, of com- 
mencing the plans for the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient. On August 
6th the line on the Vesle did become stabilized and on August 9th the 
Commander-in-Chief conferred with Marshal Foch at Sarcus and with 
General Petain at Provins. In brief the decision reached was to leave 
an American corps of three divisions on the Vesle and to begin the move- 
ment of troops which were to undertake the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient. 
* * * * The St. Mihiel salient was occupied by German troops in 
the early days of the war. * * * * The French did not immediately 
make a determined effort to reduce the salient although there was hard 
fighting at Apremont in October, 1914. In February and April of 1915, 
however, there were serious attempts to force the enemy from his threat- 
ening position. * * * * But the final result of these operations was local 
success only, and the Germans retained the salient practically intact. 


The primary strength of the St. Mihiel salient lay in the character 
of the ground on its western face, which ran along the eastern heights 
of the Meuse north of St. Mihiel and constituted an exceedingly strong 
position. Security from attack on the southern face was found in the 
difficult ground comprising Loupmont Ridge and Montsec, which are 
off-shoots from the main heights of the Meuse, and the wooded and hilly 
ground which lies between Montsec and the Moselle river at Pont-a- 
Mousson. But in spite of these natural defenses the salient had the weak- 
ness of all salients in that it might be attacked on both flanks and pinched 
out. Consequently the Germans had during the years of its occupa- 
tion by them strengthened the salient by a great mass and variety of 
artificial works, the main feature of which was an elaborate system of 


wiring, | 
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The offensive value of the salient to the Germans lay chiefly in the 
fact that it interrupted French communications from west to east on 
the main railroad Paris—Nancy while constantly threatening the entire 
region between Nancy and Bar-le-Duc as well as that between Bar-le- 
Duc and Verdun. The principal defensive value of the salient from the 
German point of view was that it covered the strategic center of Metz 
and the Briey iron basin. It must be reduced before any general offensive 
against these two vital points or even further east could be contemplated. 


The French Command naturally had studied the question of the re- 
duction of the salient, but the one attempt made in 1915 had failed and 
the general situation had forbidden another French attempt. Various 
considerations dictated the occupation of this part of the line by the 
American army when it should arrive in force. Consequently the re- 
duction of the St. Mihiel salient was, as has been indicated, studied by 
the American Command as the first large-scale operation by an American 
army. * * * * However, the Allied success in August caused the Allied 
High Command to decide on a combined offensive late in September in 
which the American army should attack west of the Meuse. Several 
conferences (August 30th, September 2nd) were held between the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Marshal Foch and General Petain which resulted in 
hmiting the St. Mihiel operation with the line Regnieville-en-Haye— 
Thiaucourt—Vigneulles as the objective. 


The definite decision taken on August 9th to unite at least a part 
of our forces found our divisions dispersed from Switzerland to the English 
Channel. It can not be too often repeated that, unfortunate as this 
dispersion was, it had been rendered necessary by the duty which had 


fallen upon the American Command of saving an Allied defeat. * * * * 


In addition to divisions large numbers of troops such as army artillery, 
aviation, tank corps and services of all kinds, had to be found and con- 
centrated for the operation. The total of troops, of-all classes, to engage 
in the operation amounted to approximately 600,000. The necessity 
for concentrating these troops in so secret a manner as to secure at least 
a tactical surprise added to the difficulties and required long night marches. 
Still another difficulty lay in the fact that, due to necessities arising from 
the successes obtained by the enemy in March and April, America had 
sent over infantry in advance of auxiliary arms, leaving us woefully short 
in artillery, etc. (This action had been largely due to representations 
made by our Allies.) Consequently arrangements with the French 
Command were necessary to secure the army and corps artillery, aviation 
and other services required by so important an operation. The French 
High Command responded generously to our requests and we were able 
to enter the fight with a dominating force of artillery and aviation. 


The 2nd French Colonial Corps (39th, 26th and 2nd Dismounted 
Cavalry Divisions) was in sector on either side of the town of St. Mihiel. 
Although the part to be played in the general plan by this corps was in a 
certain sense secondary yet it was essential and its was accord- 
ingly to be given to the Commander-in-Chief, who, with the Faw Aes 
ican Army Staff, was to assume immediate command of the a’ Nant Sg 
* On August 30th General Pershing with Ist Army Headquarters at 
Ligny-en-Barrois took over command of the sector extending from Port- 
sur-Seille east of Pont-a-Mousson to a point southeast of Verdun. 


The general plan of attack to carry out the operation, as limited 
by the conferences August 30th to September 2nd, was as follows: 


(a) An attack from the south through the wooded country southeast 
of Vigneulles. 


(b) A follow-up attack on the left flank of the southern areick. 


| (c) An attack from the west over the eastern heights of the Meuse 
between Les Eparges and Seuzey toward Hannonville and Hattonville. 


(d) An ae and follow-up attack on the right flank of the 


western ati 
(e) Eventual exploitation. 


The southern attack was to be made by the ie onl 4h Gapobent 
right to left. The follow-up attack on its left flank was to be made by 
the 2nd French Colonial Corps two hours after the southern attack had 
started. This French Corps also was to make the attack given in (d) 
above, advancing two hours after the attack given in (c) above. The 
5th Corps was designated for the western attack. 


On the night of September 11-12 the Ist Army was ready to attack. 
Its battle order was as follows: - 
Ast Corps—Port-sur-Seille to Limey 
82nd, 90th, 5th, 2nd Divisions in line (82nd Division merely to 
_ follow up the attack east of the Moselle.) 


78th Division in reserve. 


4th Corps—Limey to Richecourt 
89th, 42nd and Ist Divisions in line | 


3rd Division in reserve. 


2nd French Colonial Corps—Richecourt to Mouilly © 
39th Division, 26th Division and 2nd Dismounted Cavalry Divi- 
sion (all French) 


No division in reserve as this corps made only follow-up attacks. 


5th Corps—Mouilly to Watronville 
26th Division, 15th French Colonial Division and part of 4th 
Division in line 
Part of 4th Division in reserve 
(The attack to be made by the 26th and 15th Divisions). 


The enemy’s strength amounted to eight divisions and one separate 
brigade. ; 

Documents captured in June, 1918, had shown that the enemy had a 
plan for evacuating the salient in case this became necessary. Prisoners 
and deserters as well as abnormal activity noted by observers now gave 
evidence that the enemy had begun to move his artillery and material 


- out of the salient in anticipation of an attack. 


The operation was initiated at 1:00 a. m. September 12th by a heavy 
artillery fire of destruction. Through reinforcements of French artillery 
the Ist Army had at its disposal 2971 guns for the artillery preparation. 


~Much of this artillery was of heavy calibre and the destruction and 


disorganization which it caused within the salient was very great. 
_ * * * * Due to the fact that the enemy was withdrawing his 
artillery as well as to the overpowering superiority of American guns 
the enemy artillery reaction, especially toward the center of the salient, 
was light. 


At 5-00 a. m. the six American divisions in the front line on the south- 


“ern face of the salient and west of the Moselle advance The advance 


was preceded by a rolling barrage and assisted by French tanks manned 
partly by Americans and partly by French. Tanks and Engineer de- 


tachments equipped with wire cutters and Bangalore torpedoes went 


forward to cut the wire. To American infantry the wire did not prove 


as great an obstacle as our previous information had led us to expect. In 
many places the wire was old and-badly kept up, some gaps had been 
cut by artillery fire, other gaps were made by the tanks; above all, the 


enemy, demoralized by the volume of artillery fire and the suddenness 


of the attack, did not, except in certain sectors, make a stubborn defense. 


‘In an irresistible dash the American soldier went over, under and through 


ware, 


“the wire which had held up the Allied advance for four years. All the 


"initial objectives were taken on schedule time. The attack was now so 


evidently successful that the schedule of attack was advanced and the 
salient was pinched out by a junction of the 4th and 5th Corps in the 
vicinity of Vigneulles and Hattonville, effected early in the morning of 
September 13th. 


In spite of heavy rains, which had made the ground soggy and diff 
cult, many of the tanks accompanied the infantry through the trench 
systems, and did valuable work in wiping out machine-gun nests. 


To insure the success gained against the enemy reaction, it was es- 
sential to push the artillery up, and passage of the Rupt-de-Mad and 
smaller streams had to be assed. In addition, ammunition, food and 
other supplies had to go forward. The supply of the advance over a 
country poor in roads, and in which the existing roads were cut by trench 
systems, torn by shell fire, and heavy from late rains, was met only by 
making of communications and circulation tactical considerations of 
the first importance. The engineer organizations had a most difficult 
problem in assuring the passage of artillery and trains. 


Command of the air was assured by 1,481 airplanes, perhaps the 
most important air concentration the Western front ever saw. 


The advance was halted on the army objective; the defense of this 
objective was organized and strong reconnaissance forces pushed ahead. 


The great result of the operation was development of the Ist Army 
as an effective weapon for more vital fighting. The moral gain was also 
great. * * * * This operation had proved to the Allied Command that 
in the present state of the German defense American troops could success- 
fully attack defenses on which four years of labor had been spent. 


In a material way the gain was also important. The Paris-Avricourt 
railroad was free. More than 200 square miles of territory had been 
restored to France. The captures included 13,251 prisoners, 466 guns, 
752 machine guns, many trench mortars and small arms, ordnance ma- 
terial, engineer material, quantities of ammunition, clothing and equip- 
ment, telegraph material, railroad material, and rolling stock. 


The casualties for the Ist Army were about 11,000. Considering 
the numbers engaged and the results obtained the losses were remark- 
ably light. * * * * Reserve divisions were started in motion toward 
the Meuse-Argonne front as soon as the success of the St. Mihiel operation 
was assured and before it had completely terminated. Front-line divisions 
were subsequently withdrawn for the same purpose, and the St. Mihiel 
front was reluctantly permitted to stabilize. 
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Operations map showing the daily progress by divisions in the reduction 
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the General Staff from the map room at G, H. Q., A 
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of the St. Mihiel salient. This map is copied from the official map issued by 
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Mont Sec—“We ought to have that mountain,” said General Pershing one day in March, 1918, as he gazed at Mont Sec towering 380 meters above the 
Woevre plain. From this stronghold and the Fort du Camp des Romains the Germans dominated the St. Mihiel salient for four years. Beginning 
Sept. 12,1918, General Pershing’s Ist Army captured the sector in 27 hours. During the battle the Ist Div., instead of making a direct attack on the hill, 
smothered it with a smoke barrage and passed around it. The photograph shows Brig.-Gen. F. E. Bamford, 2d Brig., Ist Div., reconnoitering the ground. 


HILL 380 
MONTSE 
mF 


MALINES 
Weod 
TOoMBOIS Wood 


RAWAUX Stream 


YIVRAY 


Air view of the Fort a Camp des Romains, when it was occupied » Panorama of a portion of the St. Mihiel salient taken when i it was stil’ 


by the Germans. On the crest of a hill 326 meters high this’ stronghold” in possession of the Germans. In the foreground are the ruins of Xivray. | 
dominated the valley of the Meuse both North and South. Photo by U. 8. Air Service | 
Photo by U. 3: Air Service 
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The battle of Saint Mihiel: “At dawn on Sept. 12, after four hours of violent artillery preparation and accompanied by small tanks, the infantry of the 


‘Ist and 4th corps advanced. The i 
John J. Pershing. 


nfantry of the 5th Corps commenced its advance at 8 A M. The operation was carried out with entire precision.” Gen 


A machine gun company pass- 
ing through Richecourt, near 
Mont Sec, during the battle of 

Saint Mihiel. 


7th F. A. caissons rolling into Seicheprey. 28th Infantry, Ist Div., advancing in wave formation in the Seiche- 
prey sector at the opening of the battle of St. Mihiel. 


Ty. des Ho«blon 
INS. wees 


hoto by U. 8. Air Service 
t. 

! == 

t Di 9 going 

Sixteenth Inf., 


Another view of the town of Mont Sec. ‘ Supply wagons going forward northeast of Mont Sec: 


A 


be 35th Div., in reserve in the Gerardmer sector in the Vosges. - photograph was made on July 14 at St. Amarin on the occasion of the review of the 22d Div., French Army, and Company H, 138th Inf. Brig. 
Gen. N. F.. : the 22d Div., were the reviewing officers. On July 27 the command of the Gerardmer sector passed to the commanding general, 35th Div. Aug. 31 the division was relieved 
. It proceeded to the Foret de Haye, west of Nancy, for the concentration preparatory to the St. Mihiel offensive. = 


French refugees in Essey after its capture, Air view of Essey while still occupied by Germans. 
Photo by U- 5, Air Service 
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a _ The Cliff Dwellers. These are dugouts near Flirey that were occupied by of Saint Mihiel. Every hillside 
in the salient was filled with similar underground habitations. Some were pretentious, built of concrete with bungalow effects. German officers’ quarters some- 
times contained bathrooms and had formal flower gardens in front. 


_ Wrecked bridge at Flirey and supply trains’ which passed continu- 
ously for 80 hours during and after the battle. 


Gassed patients of 82d and 89th Divs. 


The bridge at Flirey, blown up in 1914 by the French to prevent its 
~ use by the Germans. _ Photo by U.-5. Air Service 


| Field headquarters near Flirey bridge. 


While the Germans were being driven out of the Saint Mihiel Salient, legions of Yanks, who were later to participate in America’s greatest battle, were arriv- 
ing from the U.S. A. Here are some in the de luxe apartments they occupied before going up front. On the right is a rural “ascenseur.” 


Pumping lead into the Ger-, 
mans as they flee from the St. 
Mihier salient. 


Infantrymeh dug in beside a road in the St.-Mihiel salient. q “Heavies” moving forward to batter the retreating-Germans: 
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Ar view of Pont-a-Mousson, on the edge of the St. Mihiel salient. For four years this town. was pounded eae by artillery and airplanes. 


American railway artillery located near here fired on Metz, seriously interfering with German railway movements. 
Photo by U. S, Air Service 


A marine general commanding a 
regular’ army (2d) Division. Left to 
right: Lieut. Col. Hugh Matthews, 
Col. Preston Brown, Maj. Gen. J. A. 
Lejeune, Col. James C. Rhea, Lieut. 

_ Col. G.- A. Herbst. 


Artillery observer sending back information to his guns. 
Battery B, 2Ist Art.. 5th Div. 


Machine gunners and supply train waiting in a shattered town 
for the congested read to clear. 


This lucky village of Villecey was not in the pathway of heavy fight- What the airmen saw. Network of trenches in vicinity of Villecey. 
3 ing and so escaped destruction. Photo by U. 8. Air Service 


Victors and vanquished, except the wounded- Germans, are equally *‘Booby traps” were left by the departing enemy. This soldier from 


interested in having their pictures taken. the 103d Inf., 26th Div., was guarding the entrance toa dugout in the ~ 
second line German trench until it could be examined for.concealed bombs. 


Rushing’ supplies to the advancing Yanks of the 26th Diy... A busy Patrol of Co. E, 168th Inf., 42d Div., waiting for word to ‘‘go over the 
day in Mouilly’s main street. top” at Haumont. Meanwhile a barrage was emptying the town of 


Germans. * 
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Th eh eh cine Mi end ett eit in th esi, htt ie with the French in es A aks sector in Feb- 
ruary at : { Shelton, had been such as to earn for them the coveted Croix de Guerre. On April 28, at Boucq, 


regiment and at the same time conferred the token upon Col. Shelton. 
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A quick lunch at Mouilly, served by Cook Barnacle, Battery E, 
IOlst, F. A., 26th Div. 


First prisoners captured by 103d 
Inf., 26th Div., Sept. 12. Columns of 
enemy prisoners dribbling to the rear 
were signs of victory to the advancing 
Yanks in the Ist Army’s great drive in 

the St. Mihiel salient. 


Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett, who commanded the Ist Corps at St. 
Mihiel. Later he succeeded Gen. Pershing in command of the Ist 


Army. 
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Searching the first ‘lot of prisoners for papers and weapons before turning them into the prison pens at Menil-la-Tour. Intelligence officers 
searched every scrap of paper found on prisoners for information that would reveal enemy plans. The stockades here shown were erected several 


\ days before the battle in anticipation of the big haul confidently expected. 


German officers captured by the 2d Div. on their way to headquarters Sloshing chrgush mud and rain to the prison pens on the first day of 
to be questioned by American intelligence officers. the St. Mihiel drive. Yanks and ied a e badly mixed on the 
overcrow: roads. 


A team of balky mules could hold up miles of traffic in those feverish 
days of St. Mihiel when all roads to the front were choked with guns. 


From defeat, through ruined towns, to prison pens. Those were drab 
days for the enemy. 
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, This tank plowed through the tangled German wire in the advance of the Ist Div. near Mont 
: ot the infantry it finally fell into a German trench. The next day its driver, Corp. George Heezh, Co. 
ventures. ; 


. After making a lane 
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Mrs. Walter Farwell and Miss Blanch- Doughnuts followed the flag very closely. A Sal- 
ard Scott, daughter of Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. vation Army girl turning them out. 
Scott, establishing their Red Cross canteen 


A Signal Corps field battalion tele- 
phone switchboard. On table at rear rests 


) a captured German instrument bearing the 
in Flirey during the battle. “ imperial arms. 
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aE aes When tanks were not fighting they were useful as tractors. This one, going forward to aid the American advance on the northern edge of 
ag St. Mihiel salient, was hauling a trailer filled with bicycles for army couriers. The picture was taken on the afternoon of the first day of the battle. 
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Pressing the German retreat. ‘The village in the foreground had been fired by the retiring enemy and raked by American shells. The ground 
over which the troops are advancing had been shell torn by the artillery of both armies. 
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Letting the eagle scream a be ““Hindenburgstrasse” didn’t seem to be an appropriate street sign in a town just captured by Americans so 
the victory flushed doughboys held an informal christening party and nailed up the hastily painted sign seen in the picture. Taken Sept. 13 at 
Vigneulles, where the juncture of the Ist and 26th Divs. spelled the successful pinching out of the salient of St. Mihiel. 


Air view of Hattonchattel. Near 
here the Ist and 26th Divs. effected a 
juncture early in the morning of the 
second day of battle, thus completing © 
the pinching out of the famous salient 
held for four years by the Crown 

: Prince’s army. 
Photo by U. S. Air Service 


Shell craters torn in the ground by H. E.’s. Compare size with the Maj.-Gen. Charles P. Summerall, commanding Ist Div., and his chief 


pockmarks made by ordinary shells. 


Ra oe of staff, Col. C. D. Herron, looking over German prisoners. 


View! of Bouillgnville taken from an observation plane a week before A concentration of rolling kitchens to feed the troops pouring through 
the Germans were driven out. Se Aare Bouillonville—called by the soldiers ‘‘Souptown.”’ 


When a German prisoner played for his captors ona wrecked organ the Light railway train captured from Germans hauling supplies to the 
an sergeant at the end was moved to dance a jig. American front line. The enemy had covered the salient with these 


narrow gauge lines. 
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Lieut.-Col. R..D: Garrett, S: C., 42d Div., testing a German telephone cae 
wire left behind by the retreating enemy at Essey. The Germans with- Ths Ronee sear a eee goeal 4 th 
drew from the St. Mihiel salient so rapidly that they failed to destroy body near Hazavant, Sept. 13, 1918. pte naa re 


much of their wire. 
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A supply officer’s roadside workshop. Here he unlimbered his typewriter for ten minutes in an effort to catch up with his ‘‘paper work.” 
Then he and his clerks moved on towards the front with the wagon train. 


Engineers returning from the 
front through shell torn Non- 
sard. Colors flying and all 
hands pleased. Engineer 
troops worked in the zone of 
shell frre and gas attacks, 
during the battle of St.Mihiel, 
to restore the shell torn roads 
for the advancing army. 


Military Police regulating traffic in a village street in the salient. A one way road, showing the congestion as supplies and reenforce- 
ments drove forward behind the American line of advance. 


Telling how it happened. Slightly wounded men. They were in the first batch to return from the fighting and were giving their buddies 
first-hand details. Not being seriously hurt they had not waited for an ambulance but ‘‘hopped a truck.’’ Note the cross mark on the forehead 
of a man sitting in the tail end of the truck. That cross indicated he was a gas victim. 
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the battle.” ‘The Germans Gared ton thet ieeeae oan 


Photo by U. 8. Air Service 
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\ The burning of Thiaucourt. Being on our front line after the advance stopped Sept. 15, Thiaucourt was shelled daily by the enemy. One Bane the 
German artillery dropped 5 gas shells a minute into the town for more than two hours. Inset: President and Madame Poincare visiting Thiaucourt while it 
_was still under bombardment Sept. 15. 1918. 


For breakfast one morning during 
the St. Mihiel battle this rolling kitchen 
served sirloin steak with onions, French 
fried potatoes, green peas, bread, butter 


Loading for the front in French trucks. Members of the 3d Bn., 39th As soon as the Germans were driven out the French refugees began 
Inf., 4th Div. returning to their ruined homes. 
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\The Germans left no beer in their abandoned canteens. This explanation is due Lt. Peacock, one of the officers in the picture, who was a “dry” member of the 
Georgia senate. But when Marshall, the Signal Corps photographer, insisted upon a drinking scene the Southern prohibitionist helped him by posing with a stein 


in hand. The picture was made in the Bois de Nonsard, Sept. 14, 19186. Seated left to right: Lt. J. L. Gammell, Intelligence Officer, 3d Art. Brig.; Capt. R. L Coe, 


76th F. A.; Lt. Archibald G. Montgomery, 76th F. A.; Maj. Shadworth O. Beasley, Regimental Surgeon, 76th F. A.; Lt. D. Roscoe Peacock, 76th F. A. Maj. Beasley 
was killed Oct. 13 near Romagne-sous-Montfaucon. He was awarded the D. S. C. posthumously for extraordinary heroism in searching for wounded under fire. 


Some of the flying officers who helped make St. Mihiel a success. A group of the 94th Aero Squadron. 


Brig. Gen. B.D. Foulois, of the Air Service, standing in ‘front of one of the first Liberty planes to arrive in France. Gen. Foulois started sa 
the Army as a private, became a pioneer in military aviation and at 37 was a brigadier general. 


An American De Haviland observation plane. Flying in these machines our officers gathered the information on which operations were based. 
before and during battle. Photo by U. S. Air Service 
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Farewell for a time to mud, cold, hunger, ‘‘cooties,”" and bloodshed. Once aboard a hospital train the wounded were in the midst of modern 
American comforts and scientific equipment. These trains were complete hospitals on wheels, including even operating rooms. 
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A Y.M.C. A: movable kitchen on the edge of the St. Mihiel salient. These kitchens followed their outfits from place to place, serving the 
\ soldiers delicacies unobtainable in company ‘ ‘chow lines.”’ patdneeon an and M. A. Nash conducted this rolling cook shop, which was 
attached to the v. 


Road theatricals by Y. M. C. A- 
players. The soldiers witnessing this 
open air performance belonged to the 
8%h Div. Shortly after this alfresco 
scene was photographed the 89th Div. 
took part in the battle of St. Mihiel. 


Mrs. F. T. Fitzgerald, of the Y. M. C. A. serving hot chocolate in ‘Mary Shannon Webster, Red Cross canteen worker, serving chocolate. 
Bouillonville 48 hours after the Germans had been chased out. 
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, A well aimed German bomb was dropped on the 89th Div. ammunition dump at ee shortly before ce St. Mihiel battle. The camera has 


caught here one of the series of explosions that followed. 


_ Wash day at the open air laundry inLucy. A Yank helps the woman ~ Red Cross workers distributing cigarettes and chocolate to soldiers 
in whose house he is billeted. bound for the front. 
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Shock troops in battle, but children at play. Having a good time in At the altar of Joan of Arc in Domremy where the Maid of Orleans . 
Lucey shortly before the battle of St. Mihiel. i‘ BS was born. 


After peace had come to Saint Mihiel. The town was not badly damaged as it was never under direct artillery fire, although air bombs 
destroyed that part of the town lying close to the river. Chauvoncourt, just across the Meuse, was completely destroyed. Early in the war the 
French made an attempt to drive the Germans out of the village but the attacking force was annihilated by a subterranean mine. 


Photo by U. 38. Air Service 
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Four shots, each a direct hit. At Baleycourt, beginning at 3:00 P. M., September 26, 1918, men of the 35th Coast Artillery Company fired 
four 1200 pound shells at the headquarters of two German Army Corps near a railhead thirty kilometers north. The aerial observer reported that 


each projectile had struck the'target- This is a mobile railroad gun of 340 mm. caliber. !t was manned by 122 soldiers under command of Maj. 
G. F. Humbert. ; 


THE MEUSE.ARGONNE 


Smashing the German Pivotal Position 
(Notes on operations in the Meuse-Argonne Drive. Prepared by Brigadier General Fox Conner, Chief G-3, G. H. Q.) 


It will be remembered that the decision reached in the conference 
on July 24th, between the Commanders-in-Chief concerned, did not 
extend beyond the reduction of embarassing salients and the freeing of 
certain regions in the north. On August 6th the reduction of the Marne 
salient had been completed. On August 8th the French and British 
attacked the Amiens salient. This attack was successful from the first, 
and as the days passed the enemy began to show signs which led to the 
belief that great results might be obtained if the Allies could continue the 
pounding already begun. By August 30th this belief had crystallized and 
no difference of opinion as to the necessity of pushing the fight was to be 
found among any of the Allied High Commands. Some differences of 
opinion as to the method of employing American troops existed and to 
adjust these differences conferences were held and several letters ex- 
changed from August 30th to September 2nd. The general strategical 
plan included an offensive which would involve the entire front from the 
Meuse to the sea, the main attacks being made between the Meuse and 
Reims in the direction Sedan-Meziéres and by the British and French in 
the north toward Cambrai-St. Quentin. As a result of the conference of 
September 2nd the Meuse-Argonne front was assigned to the American 
forces, while the American attack was to be supported by the attack of 
the French 4th Army between the Argonne and Reims. In order that 
American troops might be available to undertake the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, the St. Mihiel salient drive was, as we have seen, limited in the 
results sought. In a letter of August 30th Marshall Foch had contem- 
plated that the attack towards Meziéres should be launched between 
September 15th and 20th; during the September 2nd conference it was 
recognized that this allowed too little time for the necessary concentra- 
tion of troops and other preparations and the date of attack was tenta- 
tively fixed for September 20th to 25th: actually the attack was launched 
on September 26th. 


Throughout the Meuse-Argonne fighting the question of keeping our 
tanks filled was so acute that it is well to outline our difhculties in this 
respect before considering the actual operations. 


The General Organization Project which the Commander-in-Chief 
had submitted to Washington early in July of 1917 assumed the necessity 
of having in France a supply of replacements equal to 50% of the infantry 
of combat divisions and 25% of the ether arms. The same project also 
invited attention to the necessity of preparing at home to assure the 
steady flow of additional replacements to F rance. The estimate as to the 
number of replacements to be maintained in France had as its basis the 
creation of a sufficient reservoir of personne] to enable us to carry out 
two principles which were assumed as fundamental: 

(a) All losses of combat troops should be promptly replaced, not 
only in order to keep up fighting strength but to maintain the morale of 
the organizations (this principle had been clearly shown to be fundamental 
by the experience of al] our wars); 

(b) Sick and wounded should on their recovery be returned to their 
own units. 


The replacement organization in F; rance, as originally contemplated 
(General Organization Project), included a so-called depot division and 
a so-called replacement division for each Army Corps of four combat 
divisions. These two divisions were to have a full complement of in- 
fantry, but one-half of their artillery and other auxiliaries were to be 
utilized as Corps and Army troops; the organization thus provided the 
50%, reservoir of infantry and 25 % of other arms considered necessary to 
insure carrying out the two fundamental principles mentioned above. But 
while experience more than justified the stress which the Commander-in- 
Chief so early placed on the importance of replacements and fully justified 
our early estimates of the numbers required, the German March 21st 
and following offensives created conditions which, coupled with other 
reasons, prevented the functioning of the replacement system as originally 
planned. Some of the reasons for this failure were as follows: 

(a) The situation required our troops to be spread over France. 

(b) During May, June and July, 1918, every possible division had 
to be put into line, hence it was necessary to reduce the number of re- 
placement divisions from two out of six to one out of six. 
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(c) The number of replacements required never reached France. 


(d) It became essential to fill up certain divisions on account. of 
tactical necessities and since the shortage of replacements was at the time 
acute, sick and wounded returning to duty were sometimes necessarily 
sent to such divisions without regard to whether or not the soldier origin- 
ally belonged to the division to be filled. 


Our shortage of replacements became acute early in September and 
by mid October the situation was desperate. Only one recourse was 
possible—to utilize incoming divisions for replacements, holding the 
cadres to be reconstituted whenever replacements in adequate numbers 
should be received from home. Even this action did not suffice to bring 
our 29 fighting divisions to full strength but we were able by a judicious 
use of the soldiers thus obtained, to maintain a reasonable strength in 
the divisions at the most critical points of attack. There is no doubt 
but that this decision to break up divisions contributed in a large degree 
to concluding the war in 1918. ; 


By the end of August, 1914, the German armies had reached the line 
of the Meuse north of Verdun, and the heights just north of the city 
became the pivot of the great wheel of the German armies; although it 
was at one time practically entirely surrounded, the fortress of Verdun 
held.. By September 5th this wheel had placed the center of the 
Cerman armies well south of the Marne while Von Kluck, sweeping down 
from Brussels had passed just beyond range of the outer forts of Paris 
and stood with his army on both banks of the Marne at Meaux. The 
French armies which toward the end of August had stood along the 
Meuse north of Verdun had been forced back until on September 5th 
their battle line ran southwest from Verdun to Revigny; Revigny being in 
the hands of the French. The battle of the Marne (Ourcq) began on Sep- 
tember 6 and by September 12, 1914, the German lines between the Meuse 
and the western edge of the Argonne were practically those against which 
the American Ist Army launched its attack on September 26, 1918. 
Although the great German offensive in 1916 and the French counter- 
attacks of 1917 had witnessed fluctuations of the lines around Avocourt, 
Malancourt, Forges, Mort Homme, Esnes (all of which were points of 
direction either within or beyond our jumping off lite of September 26th), 
neither French nor Germans had been able to force the other back 


materially and the net result was that in September, 1918, the German 
defenses were unusually deep and strong while No Man’s Land was as 
worthy of all that the name implies as any spot in the western front. 


All supplies and evacuations of the German armies in northern 
France were dependent upon two great railway systems; one, in the 
north, passing through Liége, while the southern system, with tracks 
coming from Luxemburg, Thionville, and Metz, had as its vital section 
the four-track line Carignan, Sedan, Meziéres. Neither of these sys- 
tems alone could supply the German masses in Northern France and 
no other important lines were available to the enemy because the moun- 
tainous masses of the Ardennes had forbidden the construction of east 
and west lines through that region. In addition to his dependence upon 
it for supply, the line Carignan, Sedan, Mezieres was essential to the 
German for movements of his troops. Should this southern system be 
cut by the allies the ruin of German armies would be complete. From . 


- the Meuse-Argonne front as it existed on September 26, 1918, the per- 


pendicular distance to the Carignan-Mezieres railroad liné was about 
fifty kilometers. This region then formed the pivot of all German opera- 
tions in northern France and the vital necessity of covering the great 
four-track railroad ‘resulted in the convergence on the Meuse-Argonne 
front. of the several enemy defensive positions which further west were 
separated by 30 or even 60 kilometers. In fact, although in the northern 
part of the sector the works were not so complete, the German defenses 
on the Meuse-Argonne front consisted of trenches, wire, etc., one series 
behind another, to a depth of 20 kilometers or more. _In thus preparing 
to hold a region which was so vital to him that utter ruin must follow 
its loss, the German was greatly aided by the natural features of the 
terrain. 


East of the Meuse the dominating heights not only secured the 
enemy’s left but gave him positions in which powerful artillery could be 
installed to bring an obliqué fire on the western bank. Batteries located 
in the elaborately fortified Argonne forest secured the right flank and 
could even cross their fire with those of the guns on the east bank of the 
Meuse. Midway between the Meuse and the Argonne the heights of 
Montfaucon afforded the enemy perfect observation and formed a strong 
natural position which he had elaborately fortified. But while these 
were the most prominent features, the east and west ridges, abutting on 
the Meuse and Aire valleys, affording as they did perfect machine gun 


positions were perhaps the natural features which most favored the 
desperate defense which the enemy of necessity would have to make. 
Behind Montfaucon, wooded heights such as those west of Romagne and 
north of Barricourt constituted natural features which were most favor- 
able to the defense and unfavorable to the offense. Finally, not the 
least of the difficulties faced by the Ist Army were those resulting from 
_ the breadth of No Man’s Land and the absolute destruction of roads 


across that area. _ 


Even though the attack of the Ist Army would have to be made 
__ against so strong a natural position, to strengthen which the resources 
_ of Germany have been lavished for four years, it was nevertheless a sector 
in which the fighting could be forced. Thus, by compelling the enemy 
to draw in reinforcements, the advance of our Allies farther west could 
be best assisted. Above all, if the American Army could but win victory 
in this sector the end of the war would be in sight. ° 


_ When on September 2nd the decision to attack on the Meuse-Ar- 

- gonne front was reached, the Ist Army was engaged in the preparation 

_ of the St. Mihiel drive. A portion of the staff was withdrawn from the 

_ St. Mihiel operation, however, and plans were at once begun for initiating 
the new operation. 


ie bcicianl concentration for the Meuse-Argonne operation included 
15 divisions. Of these the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 35th, 80th, 82nd and 91st were 
involved in the pending St. Mihiel drive; the 29th, 37th and 92nd were 


of Soissons; the 79th Division was in one of our own training areas, and 
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____ Arrangements to move all units not to be employed in the St. Mihiel 
_ fight were begun at once and on the second day (September 13th) of that 
_ fight reserve divisions and army artillery units began moving toward the 
— Meuse-. 1¢ front. Other artillery, corps and army artillery and 
__ tanks followed-and finally some of the divisions which had been in first 
line in the St. Mihiel attack were withdrawn and joined in the masses 
moving to the new scene of action. To insure secrecy all movements 

had to be made at night and as only three routes were available the roads 


were jammed to utmost capacity. The movement of the masses involved 
was one of the most delicate and difficult problems of the war and its 
successful accomplishment is a tribute to the staff work of the Ist 
Army. 


On September 22nd the command of the front from east of the Meuse 
to the western edge of the Argonne passed to the Ist Army, with head- 
quarters at Souilly; the 17th French Corps with three divisions passed 
to the command of the Ist Army and the army front now extended from 
east of the Moselle to the western edge of the Argonne. The Meuse- 
Argonne front had been taken over from the 2nd French Army which had 
rendered much assistance in routing troops, filling dumps, etc., etc. 
Finally. after successfully adjusting a thousand and one difhculites and 
after having foreseen the other thousand and one necessities which con- 
front staffs, the Ist Army stood on the night of September 25-26th ready 
for the attack. 


On the night of September 25-26th the enemy had ten divisions in 
line and ten in reserve on the front Fresnes-en-Woevre-Argonne Forest. 
After St. Mihiel the Germans had naturally expected a further American 
effort but successful ruses east of the line of the Meuse, extending as far 


south as Lunéville, had deceived the enemy and as a consequence the 


actual attack came as a tactical surprise. The surprise feature had also 
been assisted by arrangements under which a screen of French troops 
covered our first line until the last possible moment before launching 
the attack. 


On the night of September 25-26th the battle order of the Ist Army 
from right to left on the sector of attack was as follows: the 3rd Corps, 
with the 33rd, 80th and 4th Divisions in line and the 3rd Division in 
reserve; the 5th Corps, with the 79th, 37th and 91st Divisions in line 
and the 32nd Division in reserve; the Ist Corps, with the 35th, 28th and 
77th Divisions in-line and the 92nd Division in reserve; in army reserve 


were the Ist, 29th and 82nd Divisions in rear respectively of the 3rd, 5th 


and Ist Corps;-the 5th French Cavalry Division was also in army reserve. 
Due to the fact that artillery organizations had not yet arrived for much 
of the infantry shipped over in the great troop movements of May, June 
and July, many of the divisions were not served by their own artillery 
brigades. The 33rd, 37th, 79th and 9Ist divisions were supported by 
brigades not belonging to these organizations, while.the 3rd, 32nd; 92nd 
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and 29th divisions in reserve had no artillery brigades. The shortage 
in artillery material was largely made up by the assistance given by the 
French Command, who made ample French artillery units available for 
use in the operation, so that a total of 2,775 guns supported the attack. 


In addition the appropriate corps and army troops were available. 
These included 189 small! tanks, of which 142 were manned by Americans, 
and the remainder by French, and 821 airplanes, 604 manned by Ameri- 
cans and the remainder by French. 


The Meuse-Argonne operation may properly be divided into two 
or more phases. For the present purpose the period September 26th to 
November |1th may properly be divided into two phases, the first of 
which closed with the end of October. 


Artillery interdiction fire on communications in the rear was begun 
six hours before the initial infantry attack. Three hours before the attack 
fire was increased and intense artillery preparation all along the front 
commenced. At 5:30 a. m., September 26th, the artillery preparation 
changed to a rolling barrage, and the infantry advanced. 


The necessity for securing surprise had forbidden a long artillery 
preparation, and tanks had been unable to precede the infantry in the 
initial jump off. Therefore the infantry was practically dependent upon 
its own resources for cutting through the elaborate system of wire. This 
naturally slowed the infantry advance as did also the difficulties of the 
terrain. The infantry, however, progressed without encountering es- 
pecially serious resistance, except before Montfaucon. The early over- 
running of the enemy’s first positions, led to the hope that the 5th French 
Cavalry Division in army reserve might be pushed through the line to 


exploit the success in the direction of Grand Pré. However, blocked 


roads and other causes prevented the cavalry from getting through before 
the enemy reorganized his defense. The cavalry did not reach Varennes 
and the 5th Cavalry Division (French) took no further part in the fight. 


The success of the initial assault having been assured the critical 
problem became the movement-of artillery and ammunition across the 
trackless No Man’s Land to support the continued progression of the 
troops. The‘strong point of Montfaucon, which had not fallen on the 
26th, also interfered with moving guns forward; but at 11:00 a. m., on 
September 27th, the 79th Division captured Montfaucon, and the center 
of the line, which had fallen behind both flanks, went forward. At that 


hour the right had made a splendid advance into the woods south of 
Brieulles-sur-Meuse, but the extreme left was meeting strong resistance 
in the Argonne. The attack continued without interruption and the 
enemy, recognizing his danger, threw six new divisions into line before 
September 29, developed a powerful machine gun defense supported by 
heavy artillery fire, and made frecuent counter-attacks with fresh 
troops, particularly on the fronts of the 28th and 35th Divisions. 


By nightfall of the 29th the Ist Army line was approximately Bois 
de la Céte Lemont-Nantillois-Apremont—southwest across the Argonne. 
Some of the divisions had suffered severely. Units had become inter- 
mingled on account of the difficult nature of the ground over which they 
had attacked and the fog or darkness which had covered them. Relief 
of these divisions had therefore to be made before another coordinated 
general attack could be launched. Consequently, on the night of the 29th, 
the 37th and 79th divisions were relieved by the 32nd and 3rd divisions — 
respectively, and on the following night the Ist Division relieved the 35th 
Division. 

At 5:30 a. m., on October 4th the general attack was renewed. The 
order of battle of first-line divisions and corps from right to left was as 
follows: the 3rd Corps, 33rd, 4th and 80th divisions; 5th Corps, 3rd and 
32nd divisions; Ist Corps, Ist, 28th and 77th Divisions. The number of 
enemy divisions on the front from Fresnes-en-Woevre to the Argonne had 
increased from 20 to 23 in line and in reserve, and comprised his best 
divisions. The resistance was desperate, and only small advances were 
realized, except on the right of the Ist Corps. By evening of October 
5th the line was approximately Bois de la Céte Lemont—Bois du Fays 
—Gesnes—Hill 240—Fléville—Chéhéry—southwest through the Argonne. 


On October 6th the battle: was extended to the east of the Meuse, 
in pursuance of instructions received to increase the extent of the battle 
front and thus involving more German divisions. On October 8th the 
17th French Corps made a general attack on the front east of the Meuse 
with the following divisions in line from right to left: 26th French Division, 
18th French Division, 29th and 33rd American Divisions. This attack fell 
on the exact pivot of the enemy’s salient formed by the whole of the ene- 
my’s armies in northern France and our troops encountered elaborate forti- 
fications and desperate resistance. Although the attack progressed until 
the 10th the advance realized was not sufficient completely to relieve troops 
west of the Meuse from enfilade artillery fire from the east bank. 


In the meantime on October 7th, the Ist Corps launched the 82nd 
Division in an attack northwest toward Cornay to outflank the Germans 
in the Argonne, and to free the 28th and Ist Divisions from enfilade fire 
from the eastern edge of the forest. The success of the 82nd Division 
in this attack was marked and did much to break down resistance in the 
Argonne. The 28th Division was relieved on the night of the 8-9th by 
the extension of the front of the 82nd Division. 


On October 9th the 5th Corps attacked, with the Ist Division rein- 
forced by one infantry brigade of the 91st Division and the 32nd Division; 
the stubbornest defense was encountered and the fighting was desperate 
but an advance was made. On the 10th the Argonne was cleared and 
on the night of the 1!th the line was approximately Bois d’Ormont 
(north of Verdun) — Molleville Farm — Sivry-sur-Meuse—Bois de la 
Céte Lemont—Bois de Forét—Cunel—Romagne—Sommerance—Aire 
river west to Grand Pré. 


On the night of the 11-12th the Ist Division was relieved by the 42nd 
Division, and the 80th Division by the 5th Division, both relieving divi- 
sions coming from the St. Mihiel front. Local attacks continued on 
October 12-13th preparatory to a general attack, and on October 14th 
this attack was delivered on the front from north of Verdun to St. Juvin. 
The order of battle in line on the front of attack from right to left was: 
17th French Corps with 26th French Division, 18th French Division, 
29th and 33rd divisions; 3rd Corps with the 4th, 3rd and 5th divisions; 
5th Corps with the 32nd and 42nd divisions and the Ist Corps with the 
82nd and 77th divisions. Stubborn resistance was encountered every- 


_where and on most of the front only small advances were realized. Never- 


theless the La Céte-Dame-Marie fell and the Kriemhilde line of defense 
was broken. 


On October 18th there was heavy fighting east of the Meuse, and 
the dogged offensive continued everywhere by local operations. On the 
23rd of October, the 3rd and 5th Corps pushed northward as far as 


_Bantheville. It was now necessary to relieve certain troops, consolidate 


positions and generally to get forces and supplies in hand before attempt- 
ing another general attack. The remaining days of October (or to the 


end of the period we have called the first phase) were therefore devoted 
to preparing for the great attack to be launched November Ist: 


The material results which had been obtained by the Ist Army up 


to the end of October may be summarized as follows: The enemy's 
most elaborately prepared positions had been broken through; the south- 
ern half of the Argonne was in our hands; 18,600 prisoners, 370 cannon, 
1,000 machine guns and countless material of all sorts captured; an 
increasing number of German divisions, arising from 20 in line and reserve 
on September 26th to 31 on October 31st, had been drawn into the fight; 
the great railroad artery through Carigan and Sedan was seriously 
threatened. 


But great as were the material results, the moral results were still 


more important. The American soldier had shown an unrivalled forti- - 


tude in enduring incessant efforts and all the hardships due to constant 
bad weather and never ceasing battle. The Army had developed into a 
powerful and smooth running machine and everyone from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to the last arrival in France was supremely confident of 
the ability of the American soldier to carry through any task. On the 
other hand the enemy’s morale had been reduced *:ntil his will to resist 
had reached the breaking point and he was ripe tor the disaster which 


was soon to overtake him. 


In order that we may not fall into the error of supposing that 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive represented the whole of ‘America’s effort 
during the last days of the war it is well, before taking up the final 
attack of November Ist, to see what American troops were doing 
elsewhere. 


In preparation for the Meuse-Argonne attack the Ist Army had mere- 
ly extended its front, retaining command of the troops on the old St. 
Mihiel front. But by early October the ration strength of the Ist Army 
including the French troops, had risen to over a million men, and for 
this and other reasons the organization of another army was necessary. 
On October 10th therefore, the 2nd Army was created, and on October 
12th Major-General Robert L. Bullard was assigned to command it; the 
St. Mihiel front extending from Port-sur-Seille to Fresnes-en-Woevre was 
taken from the Ist Army and assigned to the 2nd Army. On October 
12th the Commander-in-Chief assigned Major-General Hunter Liggett to 
command the Ist Army and, establishing his advanced headquarters at 
Ligny-en-Barrois, assumed command of the group of armies formed by 
the Ist and 2nd American Armies. 
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The prospect which became more and more a certainty of forcing 
an early conclusion of the war made it essential to keep all troops in line 
to the utmost of their powers of endurance, and therefore forbade the 
rest to which the tired divisions were richly entitled. Divisions which 
could no longer remain in the battle-front were therefore sent to the calmer 
sector of the 2nd Army. Notwithstanding the fact that it was constantly 
composed of tired divisions, the 2nd Army managed by its energetic 
attitude to keep the enemy in its front in constant dread. The 2nd 
Army was also prepared, as will be noticed later, to launch a powerful 
offensive when all plans were interrupted on November [Ith by the 
armistice. 


When the British attacked on August 8th, on the Amiens front, 
America was represented by the 33rd Division. 


When the Ist Army was formed at St. Mihiel the 3rd Corps with the 
28th, 32nd and 77th Divisions had been left on the Vesle. Early in 
September (3rd to 13th) the 28th and 77th Divisions attacked and as 


usual progressed. 


On August 29th the 32nd Division, which had entered the line 
northwest of Soissons, attacked and by a brilliant success materially 
aided the advance of the French on either flank. 


The 6th, 8lst and 88th divisions held sectors in the Vosges dur- 


ing September and October, the last division being relieved-on Novem- 
ber 4th. 


The 2nd Corps with the 27th and 30th divisions remained on the 
British front until the armistice. These two divisions played an im- 
portant part in breaking the’ Hindenburg line, and when the armistice 
was signed they had taken nearly 6,000 prisoners, 44 guns and over 
400 machine guns. 


-The 4th French Army, attacking west of the Argonne, desired 
American troops. On September 30th the 2nd Division entered the 
French line and on October 3rd this division attacked a very strong 
position, broke through to a depth of 6 kilometers on the first day and 
thus allowed the French on either flank to advance. The 2nd Division 
not only held the positions it had gained, but made further progress 
until its relief on October 10th by the 36th Division. The 2nd Division 
had broken down the enemy’s resistance, having taken’ 2,296 prisoners, 
and the 36th Division, which had never been in the line before, showed 


that it was fully capable of profiting by the opportunity. In two days 
the 36th Division had reached the Aisne after an advance of no less than 


21 kilometers. 


In October while we were so heavily engaged in the Argonne the 
Commander-in-Chief received an urgent call from Marshall Foch for two 
American Divisions to help the French 6th Army and the Belgians, who — 
were attacking in the extreme north. In answer to this call the 37th and 
91st Divisions (the 91st being accompanied by the artillery of the 28th 
Division) were promptly sent north, and on October 30th they entered 
the line and methodically broke down all the enemy resistance. until 
November 4th. They again entered the line on November 10th and were 
there when the armistice took effect on November | Ith. 


So insistent were the requests for American troops that it seemed 
that the commanders of our Allies felt that the very presence of American ~ 
divisions assured victory; it is to the eternal glory of the American soldier 
that wherever he went he found victory. 


The French 4th Army, as well as our Ist Army, had felt the need of 
a period of comparative inactivity, so that the troops might be reorgan- 
ized and supplies accumulated for another concerted attack. It was of 
course desirable that the attack of the Ist Army and that of the French 
4th Army should be simultaneous. As a result of conferences with 
French G. H. Q. and Marshall Foch’s Headquarters, November Ist was 
finally selected as the day of attack. 


The general objective of the attack was still the region Sedan- 
Meziéres, and its primary purpose was of course to cut the great railroad. 


The first and immediate objective of the Ist Army. was the capture 
of Buzancy and the heights of Barricourt, the outflanking of the northern 


part of the Argonne, and establishing contact with the 4th French Army 
near Boult-aux-Bois. 


~The line on the night of October 30th-November Ist ran approxi- 
mately as follows: The Meuse river—Cléry-le-Grand—north of Banthe- 
ville—northern part of the Bois de Bantheville—south of St. Georges— 
north of St. Juvin—-north of Cheviéres. The order of battle from right 
to left was as follows: 3rd Corps with the 5th and 90th Divisions in line 
and the 3rd Division in reserve; 5th Corps with the 89th and 2nd Divisions 
in line and the Ist and 42nd Divisions in reserve; Ist Corps with the 80th, 


77th and 78th Divisions in line and the 82nd Division in reserve. The 


hours of violent artillery preparation. By continuous effort all available 

artillery-had been moved forward to suitable positions to cover the infan- 

try advance, and was well co-ordinated in a tremendous preparation. 

__ The enemy was overwhelmed and broke before the determined infantry. 

The 3rd Corps took Andevanne, and the 5th Corps pushed forward most 

___ rapidly and drove the enemy from the heights of the Bois de Barricourt, 
a formidable natural obstacle which had blocked the way to Sedan. 


On November 2nd the Ist Corps joined more actively in the move- 
ment which had now become an onslaught that the enemy could not con- 
tain. On the 3rd, troops were rushed forward in motor trucks in the 
pursuit of the demoralized enemy. By the night of the 3rd the Ist Corps 
_ had reached St. Pierremont, the 5th Corp had taken Fossé and the 3rd 


an nearly 20 kilometers and selected heavy batteries were rushed forward to 
i fire on the important railroad lines at Montmedy—Longuyon-—Conflans: 
The ultimate object of the whole operation was now within. reach. 


On the 4th the pursuit was continued and operations were extended 

ce to the cast bank of the Meuse. By night we were on the left bank of 
_ the Meuse, opposite Stenay, and on the 5th the line was beyond Stonne 
on the west bank of the Meuse, while on the east bank the 5th Division 
__ of the 3rd Corps had crossed the river and progressed over two kilometers 
east of Brieulles and Dun-sur-Meuse. Just west of the Meuse the enemy 


-used up and his | first-line divisions were in flight. To the east of the 
__ Meuse, however, the enemy still held, and progress was slow. On Novem- 
ber 6th the ‘Ist Corps pushed seven kilometers beyond Raucourt, the 
great railway artery was within easy artillery range and a continuation 
_ of our efforts and those of our Allies further north meant the end of all 
rman Armies in Northern France. 
ce October 7th, a date which coincides with that on which it 
ne certain that the German could not wrest from the Ist Army its 
al success in breaking the Meuse-Argonne line, the German Govern- 
ment had sought through the President of the United States to secure 
'_ anarmistice which, needless to say, would in the German mind ‘be accept- 
able to Germany. Several exchanges of notes between the German 
Government and the President took place, until finally on November 5th 


ad 32nd Division was in army reserve. The attack was preceded by two. 


_ Corps Beauclair. The enemy's line had been pierced to a distance of — 


__ resistance had been completely disorganized. All his reserves had been — 


the President informed Germany that the question of an armistice must 
be taken up with Marshall Foch, the Allied Commander-in-Chief. On 
November 6th, when the Ist Army had driven the German until his 
retreat became a rout, the German High Command asked Marshall 
Foch for a conference. Two such coincidences are not the result of 
chance and are themselves sufficient proof that the American soldier 
had borne his share in securing victory. The German representatives 
met Marshall Foch on the night of November 7th-8th. The Germans 
asked for an immediate cessation of hostilities. Marshall Foch refused 
and gave the Germans 72 hours in which to accept armistice terms which 
had fe nat been. prepared; all the Allies were ordered to continue to 
attack. 


On November 7th the river line of the Meuse to a point not far from 
Sedan was in the hands of the 5th and Ist Corps. On November 7th, 
8th and 9th the German forces on the heights southeast of Stenay were 
pushed into the plain of the Woevre. The attack of the Ist Army was 
now directed toward Carignan. The Ist Corps was withdrawn and its 
sector taken over by the 4th French Army. East of the Meuse the pur- 
suit was continued. On November 10th, the 5th Corps forced a crossing 
over the Meuse, south of Mouzon, and on the morning of the |Ith this 
Corps crossed at Stenay and occupied that town in liaison with our 3rd 
Corps on its right. 


Early on the morning of November | Ith the German Commissioners 
accepted the terms of the Armistice; G. H. Q. was at once notified by 
Marshall Foch’s headquarters that the armistice would go into effect 
at 11:00 a. m. The Armies were at once notified, and they in turn 
transmitted the order through the Corps headquarters to the troops. 
The advance of our troops had been so rapid, however, that communica- 
tion beyond Corps headquarters was uncertain, and in at least one case 
one of our small detachments took prisoners after || :00 a. m. 


On November 5th, the Commander-in-Chief directed the Ist Army 
to prepare to move towards Carignan upon the completion of the Meuse- 
Argonne operation, and at the same timé directed the 2nd Army to ad- 
vance its lines and prepare to attack in the direction of Briey. On the 
same day, November 5th, Marshall Foch wrote a letter (received on 
night of November 6th-7th) asking the Commander-in-Chief to send six 
American divisions to assist in the attack which the French were prepar- 
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ing in the region of Chateau-Salins. Six divisions were at once selected, 
but it was arranged that these divisions should operate under our 2nd 
Army. 


The move of the Germans ‘toward an armistice served to hasten all 
Allied preparations for the delivery of a final blow in case the enemy did 
not accept the terms offered him, and on the | Ith the six divisions needed 
to support the left of the French were enroute to the right bank of the 
Moselle to join in the attack, which was scheduled for November |4th. 


_ From September 26th to November | Ith the Germans employed 46 
divisions in attempting to defend the Meuse-Argonne sector. This was 
25, of the enemy’s entire divisional strength on the western front, but 
since these divisions included the finest Prussian shock troops the actual 
percentage of the enemy’s fighting strength represented by the 46 divisions 
was probably considerably more than 254,. (Lest we forget, remember 
also that American divisions confronted the enemy at other points on 
the front during this same period.) Notwithstanding the forces thrown 
in by the enemy, the Ist Army had been completely successful. The 
enemy's vital supply line had been cut; nearly 20,000 prisoners, over 400 
guns, more than 300 trench mortars, 3,000 odd machine guns and a 
large quantity of other material, including 3 locomotives and 100 cars 


had been taken. 


‘The American divisions actually engaged were the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
Ath, 5th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 32nd, 33rd, 35th, 37th, 42nd, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
80th, 8ist, 82nd, 89th, 90th and 91st. The 6th Division was also in 
reserve, as was the 92nd Division, some of whose elements were for a time 
engaged. Many of the divisions were in line for a length of time that 
only the fortitude of the American soldier made possible, others were 


returned after a few days rest. The Ist, 5th, 32nd, 42nd, 77th and 79th 
Divisions were in line on this front twice, the 80th Division was in three 
times, while other divisions which were engaged were also engaged at 
other parts of the front during the period covered by the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. 


The American casualties were just under: || 19,000. This number was 
large, but viewed in the light of the results achieved the casualties were 
light. 


As early as June, 1918, the Germans exhibited great apprehension 
as to the effect of America on the outcome of the war. On June | 2th, 
for example, prisoners captured by the French stated with reference to 


the 2nd Division: 


“It was decided to use picked men against the Americans, to inflict 
on them a moral defeat. The purpose of the intervention of the 5th 
Guard Division and the 28th Infantry Division was to prevent at all costs 
the achievement of success by the Americans.” 


A high German General Staff officer has stated: ‘‘It was the attack 
of the American troops west of the Meuse that, with the impetuosity 
which the German Staff had not believed possible for them upon so short 
a period of training, had gained the decision for the Allies and brought 
about the ruin of the German Army.” 


Volumes could, and will, be written on the American Soldier’s part 
in the war, but only a brief statement of fact is necessary to establish for 
him a record to which no other nation can lay claim: In the defense no 
American division lost ground intrusted to i except locally and then only for 
a few hours, and no American division failed in attack. 
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Map a the Meuse-Argo 
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Souilly, the headquarters of General Jahn J. Pershing at the beginning of our greatest battle which involved the employment of 1,200,000 troops, the use of 2,417 guns and 4,214,000 - 
rounds of artillery ammunition. General Pershing’s office was in the mairie where Petain directed the defense of Verdun and Nivelle the recapture of Fort Douaumont. 

road running past the mairie, and traversing the picture, is known as the “ Sacred Road” —the road which saved Verdun. It had witnessed, says Lt. Col. Palmer, all of the grim 
movements of troops who had fought under the inspiration of Petain’s saying: “They shall not pass.” *, ; Photo by U.S. Air Service 


nne front. The citadel of Verdun is built of solid rock in which there are many miles of tunnels running 


Verdun, the great bastion overlooking our advance to the Meuse-Argo: J 
in all directions. «ng the Crown Prince's attack (Feb. 22—Sept. 9, 1916) several thousand troops were quartered in the caverns. The subterranean barracks included a 


bakery. mess hall, chapel, recreation rooms, commissary, electric light plant and immense sleeping quarters. all fully protected against the largest shell or air bomb. The Germans 
fred their last shot into Verdun on the morning of Nov. 11, 1918. Photo by US. Air Becvice 
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Preparing to ‘‘treat ‘em rough.” 
Tanks loaded on cars at Vadelaincourt, 
Sept. 25, in anticipation of the attack 
on the following day. In the Meuse- 
Argonne operations 324 tanks were used. 


‘Onward, Christian. Soldiers.” Church services near Verdun. A view of Verdun looking north from Cathedral tower. 
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Corps fring into the German lines from the neighborhood of Nixeville, Oct. 12, 1918. This was-not far from the “Sacred Road” to Verdun. 
the Meuse bridges at Dun-Sur-Meuse, thirty kilometers to the north, and at the same time to drive out the German Corps headquarters. 
After American troops had possession, it was shown that the gun had accomplished its mission. 


: A 340 mm. gun manned by the U. S. Coast Artillery 
The projectiles were intended to destroy railroad yards or 
re Airplane observation reported that the shells were falling within the limits of the target. 
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One hundred and fifty-five mm. G. P. F. (6”) tractor drawn gun, manned by U. S. Coast Artillery Troops, being emplaced for firing. “This type of gun,” says Col. R. H. C. Kelton, C. A. C., “was 
probably the most efhcient middle weight artillery weapon of the war, for it not only possessed great range and accuracy but with its large arc of traverse could be shifted in a moment from one 
to another widely separated target without altering its emplacement. At date of Armistice six regiments of U: S. Army Artillery had been equipped with these guns.” 
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The scene is typical of the congestion 


\ Two miles an hour was the rate at which trafhe moved through Esnes near the Meuse-Argonne front. 
of vehicles back of the line, 


A drinking water reservoir for American troops moving toward the 
front. 


“Shirt reading.” A catnap in a gun emplacement. 


The 326th Tank battery moving up front near Boureuilles Sept. 26. The outfit seems to have the entire approval of the buddy on the right. 


Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall. “Per Schedule” Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, Brig. Gen. Malin Craig and Col. A. C. Voris. 'When General Liggett 
Summerall he was called. From July 18 to assumed command of the Ist Army on Oct. 12, 1918, General Dickman succeeded him as commanding 
Oct. 12, 1918, he commanded the Ist Div. general of the Ist corps. ; he 
Then he commanded the 5th Corps. 
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(later Lt. Gen.) Robert L. Bullard. In the early period Gen. Bullard com- 


An outstanding figure in the Meuse-Argonne operations, Maj. Gen. 
manded the 3d Corps and later the 2d Army. . Left to right, front row: Maj. Gen. R. L. Bullard: Brig. Gen. Stuart Heintzelman; Col. David L. 
left to right: Lieut. Col. G. K. Wilson; Lieut. Col. F. M. Thompson; Lieut. Col. G. P. 


Stone, between and behind the generals. Second row, 
Tyner; Capt. Shirey, aid-de-camp; Lieut. Col. O. Hope; Col. W. N. Haskell. October 20, 1918. 
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A road camou- 


flaged by engineers _ Cellar dugouts 
to hide troop in a village near 
movements from the front. 


the enemy. 


The endless stream of trucks passing through Esnes. 


Negro infantrymen of the 92d Div. advancing to the Argonne front 
along screened highway. 
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“Laughing Gas.” This is “Big Nims” of the 3d Bn., 366th Inf. 


Col. William Hayward’s 369th Inf. (colored) participated in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive (Champagne) Sept. 26-Sept. 30. These troops were brigaded with the French and received high com- 
mendation from the French military authorities.. During the war the battle participation of the 369th Inf. was: (1) Champagne sector, France, 8 April-4 July, 1918; 21 July-19 August, 1918; 
26 August-2 September, 1918. (2) Champagne-Marne defensive, France, 15 July-18 July, 1918. (3) Aisne-Marne offensive, France, 18 July-20 July, 1918. (4) Meuse-Argonne offensive 
(Champagne), France, 26 September-30 September, 1918. (5) Thur sector, Vosges, France. 16 October-1! November, 1918. ' 


Maj. Gen. Robert Alexander, Commanding Men of the 308th Inf., 77th Div., resting after their first advance in the Argonne, Sept. 26. 
General 77th Div. 
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Awaiting orders to advance. Men of the 2d Bn., 307th Regt. in command of Sgt. Maj. C H. Greenberg, assemble one and one half miles north of 
Le Four de Paris. Here the 307th Inf. jumped off Sept. 26. 
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\: ‘Men of Companies A and E, 103d Engrs., 28th Div., 


a 


repairing a dynamited bridge at Boureuilles. Sept. 26. 


Men at Co l, 10%th Inf - filling canteens at Boureuilles, Sept. 26, Maj, Gen: Charles H. Murr, 28th Div. and Col. Frank Ely, in front of 
P. C. at La Forge. 
=] 
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Battery A, 108th F. A, at Varennes-en-Argonne. Lt. W. T. Powers and detail of 108th F. A., in gas masks, receive 
instructions from observer. Varennes-en-Argonne. 


1. Members of Co. B, 108th M. G. Bn., 28th Div., halt near Boureuilles. Sept. 26, 1918. 2. Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan; 55th Inf. Brig. Gen. Nolan received the Distinguished Service Cross tor 
extraordinary heroism in action near Apremont, October 1, 1918. “‘While the snowy was preparing a counter-attack which they preceded by aterrific barrage, Gen. Nolan made his way into the 


— of Apremont and personally directed the movements of the tanks under a most harassing fire of enemy machine-guns, rifles, and artillery. - His indomitable courage and coolness s0 inspired his 
rece! Bet] While the 28th Div. was pushing forward an observation balloon of the 5th Co. was attacked and brought 


2 that about 400 of our troops repulsed an enemy attack of two German regiments. 
down by German airmen. Forty-three of our balloons were destroyed during the war. 4. Not dead or wounded: just taking forty winks after a hard drive. Men of 28th Div. near Boureuilles, Sept. 26. 
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Secretary Baker and Maj. Gen. J. W. McAndrew at Rarecourt, Sept. 26, 1918, watching the examination of a German officer by intelligence 
officers, Ist Lt. Jennings and 2d Lt. McCoy. Military information required for general purposes included the enemy order of battle, his strength, 
condition and morale and the strength, position and condition of his reserves. Data of this character were obtained mainly from prisoners and 

captured documents. 
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Battery C., 108th Field Artillery, 28th Div., firing on the retreating Germans from the ruins of Varennes. 
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near Boureuilles on way into action, Sept. 26, 1918. These machines carried two me 


Tanks of the 326th Battery, 311th Tank Center, 
The speed was five to six miles an hour; grade capacity 45 degrees; 


tanks were equipped with 37 mm. cannon, and about half with machine guns. 
wounded tank gunner. Boureuilles, 1:45 p. m., Sept. 26. 


n, a driver and a gunner. About half of these 
weight 15,000 pounds. Inset: Prisoners assist 
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C.H. Mum, 28th Div. 
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Maj. G 4 ; 7 . > . . . 
beads 2 es ee E SoS eendine the 35th Div., in front of his Not a stone remains of the village of Vauquois, near the American 
dy abhi oe e and Maj. D. C. Cordiner, to whom he is talking, “Jump Off.” Sept. 26. It had been fought over by the Germans 
ombat equipment. Gen. Traub is carrying an old type gas and French many times in the previous four vears. 


mask while Maj. Cordinér is carrying the new respirator, slung on the-back. 


Official U, 8. Air Service 
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Lack of good roads in the Meuse-Argonne sector proved a grave hindrance especially at the commencement of operations. These are First Corps 
engineers building a thoroughfare near Boureuilles Sept. 26. The men in the picture are members of Co. D, 111th Engrs., 36th Div. This regiment was 
formed from the First Battalion of Engineers, Texas National Guard, and the First Battalion of Engineers, Oklahoma National Guard. 
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_ A demolition bomb caught by the camera. These bombs were aimed What happened when‘a demolition bomb struck an enemy concen- 
tration. Photo by U. 5. Air Service 


\ Z : 
at enemy dumps, railheads and wherever supplies were concentrated. 


The largest bombs manufactured for our army weighed 1,000: pounds 
and carried 570 pounds of explosives. They had fins to steady their flight. 


Photo by U.S. Air Service 
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Varennes, taken on the first day of the Meuse-Argonne battle. It was in the advance of the 28th and 35th Divs. Probably few of the Pennsylvania 
and Missouri National Guardsmen of those divisions knew that 127 years before Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were captured here and turned back to Paris 


and the guillotine. 


Old mine craters beyond Vauquois Hill. The desperate bravery of the Missourians at Vauquois and Cheppy was one of the outst 
tions. According to the official report of Maj. (later Lt. Col.) John H. O’Connor, the 


anding features of the first phase of the Meuse-Argonne opera- 

Ist Bn. 137th Inf. took the top of Vauquois Hill, capturing more than 100 prisoners without firing a shot or losing 

aman. “The entire Hindenburg line from the summit of Vauquois to the Aire River was crossed by three battalions and auxiliaries of the 137th before any other troops reached the position. ’” 

says Col. O'Connor. Inset: Col. Harry S. Howland, C. O., 138th Inf. (old Ist Mo. N. G. from St. Louis.) For gallantry in action in the Vauquois-Cheppy sector, while in command of the 138th 
Inf., Col. Howland was awarded the D. S. C., the Croix de Guerre (two palms) and the cross of the Legion of Honor (officer). 


Charpentry, one of the numerous village ruins turned into machine gun nests to hold up our advance. Taken in the first rush over this section, by the 


35th Div. 


Baulny, in the same area. “We were no longer engaged in a maneuver for the pinching out of a salient,” says Gen. Pershing in his final report, but were 
committed to a direct frontal attack against strong, hostile positions fully manned by a determined enemy.” Photo by U- 5. Air Service 


Co. 1, 138th Inf. Capt. Skinker personaliy led an automatic rifleman and a carrier in an attack 


on German machine guns in the Hindenburg line near Cheppy. The carrier was killed instantly but Capt. Skinker seized the ammunition and continued through an opening in the barbed wire, 
feeding the automatic rifle until he, too, was killed. The rifleman was killed a few moments later. Capt. Skinker was awarded the Medal cf Honor posthumously. 


Shelter tents of a Yank outfit on the outskirts of Cheppy. - Inset: Capt. Alexander R. Skinker, 
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The celebrated forest, further etek 


The fringes of the Argonne 
desolate stretch of shell-torn trees an 
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\ A high power Filloux 155 hurled forty feet by a direct hit on the road near Charpentry. Second Lieutenant J. F. Lewis, Bat. F, 56th 
C. A. C. at the breech. 
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Danger from gas attacks was impressed on our men by every means in order to enforce obedience to the army orders concerning the carrying and wearing 
of gas masks. This exhibition was staged for the benefit of soldiers by Maj. Evarts Tracy, C. E. In 1918 from 20 to 30 per cent of all our battle casualties 


were due to gas. 
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Lieut. Col. William Mook, an army skin expert, treating a soldier Mustard gas-victim, showing effects of this gas on the skin. 


burned by mustard gas. 


The Commander-in-Chief on one of his almost daily trips to the front lines. He is discussing with Maj. Gen. William H. Johnston, 91st Div., some of 
the problems that officer faced in leading his Pacific Coast fighters against the Germans. 


Le 
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26, when they received their baptism of fire, “The roar of the surf, on Pacific beaches, 
of their gathered energy suddenly released ina charge. . - - By nightfall they had 
th of Vauquois, Sept. 26. 


The men of the 91st Div. valiantly upheld the honor of the Pacific Coast in the advance on Sept. 
A wheels from the coast to New York, of the steamship propellers across the Atlantic, was the song 
advanced nearly five miles. The coast might well be proud of its sons in their first day's battle.” Soldiers of the 3d Bn., 363d Inf., 9st Div. in reserve sou 
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9|st Div. encampment near the Bois de Cheppy. 


Maj. Gen. C. S. Famsworth, commanding 112th F. S. Bn., 37th Div., waiti dvance, A , Sept. 26. 
general 37th Div. (Ohio National Guard), : ps Nis i ae ra iat atid 
before P. C. Recicourt, Sept: 25. 


Men of the 112th Engrs., 37th Div., resting near Montfaucon, Sept. 28. Behind 
them is a tank trap across which cables had been stretched. | The 37th Div. con- 
quered the deep Montfaucon wood Sept 26 and the 146th Inf, by 11 A. M. Sept. 27, 
had patrols in Montfaucon. “By 1:30 in the afternoon,” says Lt. Col. Frederick 
Palmer, “it cleared the enemy from the cellars as well as from the steep and winding 
streets of the town.” 


Soldiers of Co. B, 364th Inf., southeast of Vauquois, 7:40 A. M. 
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-Prisoners captured by 37th Div. Sept. 27, Avocourt. 


While the ground soldier fought for days to gain a trench system or a patch of woods the airman sailed above viewing and reading the terrain like.a map. 
Photo by U. S. Air Service 


Maj. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn and officers of the 
79th Div. To the left of Gen. Kuhn (officer 
in short coat) is Brig. Gen. E. M. Johnson. 
Next to Gen. Johnson is Col. Tenny Ross, 
Chief of Staff. In a letter of April 13, 1919, 
addressed to Maj. Gen. Kuhn, Gen. Pershing 
said: “In the Meuse-Argonne Offensive the 
division had its full share of hard fighting. 
iEritering the line for the first time on Sept. 
26 as the right of the center corps, it took part 
in the beginning of the great Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. By Sept. 27 it had captured the 
strong position of Montfaucon, and in spite 
of heavy artillery reaction, the Bois de 
Beuge and Nantillois were occupied.” 


German shells bursting in Nantillois and a Signal Corps photographer right there to make pictures of them. 
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This Ba. balloon had been hit by an enemy airman. The Maj. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn, commanding the 79th Div. 
observer is dropping to safety in a parachute near Montfaucon. A few 
moments later the German who destroyed the balloon, Hans Heinrich 
Marwede, was brought down by anti-aircraft guns. 
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Malancourt was.in*the pathway of the 79th Div. in its first day’s Ruins of Montfaucon, where'the Germans made their strongest stand 
rush for Montfaucon. This air view shows the enemy machine gun posi- in the first phase of the fighting. Shell holes in the foreground show the 


tion and wire entanglements that had to be overcome by our men in concentration of artillery fire. ‘photo bi U8) AeServes 
vheir advance. ‘ Photo by U. 8. Air Service cs 
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Souvenirs. This first sergeant has forgotten Miss Anderson and Miss Marie H. Jewett of Aberdeen, S. D., ministering to a soldier at the A. R. C. 
the hell of battle in the pleasure of collecting Evacuation hospital, Fleury-sur-Aire. 
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A view of the Crown 
Prince's armored observatory 
on the hills of Montfaucon. 


PAnvancutd infantry of the 79th Div. passing the Crown Prince's Machine Gun Company, 314th Inf., 79th Div., passing through 
observatory after the capture of the town. Malancourt on the way to front. 
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nbackér wearing the D. S. C. awarded him for 


79th and 37th Divs. charged in the advance on the town of Montfaucon.. gallantry in bringing down German planes. At the end of the Argonne 
Phovo by U. 8. Air Service campaign his ofhcially accredited total was 26. Hecwas the. American 


ace of aces. 


Montfaucon Wood and the German trench system over which. the Capt. Eddie Ricke 


A first aid dressing station 
near Nantillois. 


Gathering the battle victims for buna. ‘The enemy dead in the pathway of our advance. 
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hough only 39 years old, Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, discharged “That enormous, calm, thorough-going Liggett.” Lt. Gen. Hunter 
with distinction the tremendous responsibilities of Chief of Staff of Liggett commanded the Ist Corps at beginning of the Meuse Argonne. 


the Ist Army. He took over the Ist Army Oct. 12, 1918. 


Wo 


Battery E. {6th F. A., 4th Div., advancing through Malancourt in the Meuse-Argonne drive. Notice the gas masks attached to the horses’ bridles. 
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In an advanced position Sec. Lt. S. C. Pale, liaison officer, 16th F. A.-4th Div., over field telephone reports observations to headquarters. 
Photographed near Nantillois, Sept. 28. 


—— 


_ .Scanning the horizon for signs of the retreating Germans from a hill overlooking the ruins of Cuisy. Supply train 
up le the road. 
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s of the 4th Div. may be seen moving 
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: Ruins of the village of Cuisy, which was behind the German lines until captured by the 4th Division on Sept. 26, 1918. Division Headquarters were established here at midnight, Sept. 
26-27, 1918. The men in the truck in the foreground are Americans, wounded, but not seriously. The men on the litters are Germans, seriously wounded. The troops in the background, in 
front of the church, are F and G companies, 58th Infantry, going forward to Septsarges. Taken Sept. 28, 1918. 
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The terrific punishment sustained by the men of the 4th Div. during 


“For sheer endurance there is little to equal, nothing to surpass the:call on the Ivy Division during those days.” i 
Co. L, 58th Inf., on guard in the trench on the northwest edge of the 


their advance in the Meuse-Argonne is plainly written in the drawn features of this soldier. He is Corporal Erland Johnson, 


Bois de la Cote Lemont, Oct. 2, 1918. 
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Radio outfit of the 4th Div. operating in the 


tanding around it. Inset: 2d Lt. A. S. Murray, | 


im front line witty the troops. Near Nantillois, Sept. 28. 


jat remain si 


sheltered from observation by the walls th: 


of Cuisy. The truck is 
_ €. O., who is 


ruins 
officer with mobile headquarters 39th Inf. talking to Col, F. C. 


German plane C. L. 111 A 3892-18 brought 


down between Montfaucon and Cierges. 


A Breguet bomber. While the ground soldiers were pushing back the Germans through the Argonne bombing planes went forth each night to increase 


the enemy troubles. These bombers destroyed railway lines, supply bases and munition dumps behind the lines. Photo by U. 8. Air Service 


Bombing Montmedy, 42 kilometers north of Verdun, while the First Army advances in the Meuse-Argonne Sector. Three bombs, loaded with T N. T., have been 
r 


eleased by an aviator belonging to the Ith Air Squadron. One bomb already has hit the railhead and two are speeding on their errand of destruction. That the 
1s are making desperate efforts to wing the plane is shown by the two black puffs of smoke indicating the explosion of anti-aircraft shells. To the right may 
be seen a Red Cross on the roof of a building. The aviator respected it. This remarkable photograph was taken by a member of the 96th Air Squadron. 
Official U. S. Air Service 
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Drenched with bombs of T. N. T. Storehouses at Buhl, uth ey Saarbu barded by Ameri estru 
may be seen exploding. The terrain is shot with holes made by southeast lS the 5 ¥ paren ares ee dest ee 
by U. S. Air Service 


\ 
observation ball: pursued by eight German planes which were protecting the enemy balloon line. he unhesitatingly attacked and shot down in flames three German balloons being himself under heavy fire from ground 


loons. “Though 
batteries and the hostile planes. Severely wounded, he descended to within fifty meters of the ground, and, flying at this low altitude near the town of Murvaux, opened fire on the enemy troops, killing six and wounding as many more. 


- Forced to make a landing, and surrounded-on all sides by the enemy, who called upon him to surrender, he drew his automatc pistol and defended himself gallantly until he fell dead from a ‘wound in his chest.” (Inset): Lt. Ernst Schulz, 
5th Flving Squadron, 5th German Army, one of Lt. Luke’s victims, brought down near Verdun, Sept. 18, 1918. 


“Wild Luke.” our second ace. with a record of bringing cown fourteen observation balloons and four planes. Lt. Frank Luke, 27th Aero Squadron, near Murvaux, France, Sept. 29, 1918, started on a patrol after German 
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Camp of Ist Bn., 317th Powell Glass, son of United States Senator Carter Glass, was 
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\  Ninekilometersintwodays. This was the advance made by the &0th Div. after the jump-off in the Meuse-Argonne operations beginning Sept. 26. Here 
are seen the commanding general of the division, Maj. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite, and Colonel William H. Waldron, Chief of Staff. They are examining a map 
of the sector on their front. Our armies were at all times supplied with an abundance of excellent maps, reproduced for the most part in the printing plant at 

__ Langres, whose equipment and personnel were unexcelled on either side during the war. 
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Headquarters of the Blue Ridge 
(80th) Division 2 kilometers east 
of Montzeville, Sept. 27. The offices 


are in dugouts twenty feet deep. 


80th Div. headquarters wireless station in charge of Sgt. E. W. Brig. Gen. L. M. Brett of the 160th Brig. and officers of the 80th Div. 
Wickliffe. 
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; Cuttin 75's ready to move into position. 313th F. A. supporting 80th Div. Near Nixeville. 
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Sept. 7-9 the 33d Div. took over 
the Mort Homme sector. These 
are dugouts of the 132d Inf. at © 


Germonville. 
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132nd Infantryman and his'donkey at La Claire, Sept. 14. Men of 130th Amb. Co., 108th San. Tr. (Col. H. D. Orr) at Montze- 
ville carrying wounded to hospital Sept. 14.: 


Thorough preparation for its role in the Meuse-Argonne operations we a by the 33d Div. Elements of that organization are here shown maneuvering 
: at Wailleroncourt. 
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An inspection by Maj. Gen. Geo. Bell, commanding 33rd Div. Maj. Gen. Geo. H. Cameron, 5th Corps, and Maj. Gen. Geo. Bell, 
: 33rd Div., during liaison maneuver. : 
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Members of the 132d Inf., 33d Div.,\in a trench at Alexandre, Meuse, Sept. 17, 1918. From this position could be seen the Valley of the Meuse. The 
graves of 70,000 men killed in the terrific fighting around Verdun in 1916 lay hereabout. Themen of the 132d Inf. were military descendants of the Montgomery 
guards and Col. James A. Mulligan’s 23d Ill. Vols. of Civil War days. 


DRILLANCOURT 


when they were up with the British but never did they show such desperate 
here shown. Upon this ground pivoted the entire American advance in 
were great systems of wire and trenches and still further on was 


‘Fightin’ fools,” is what admiring “Aussies” called the men of the 33d Div. 
rged the Germans out of the almost impregnable positions 


the Meuse-Argonne sector. On the immediate front were Forges stream and swamp. Beyond 
13Ist Inf. (right) Col. Abel Davis, 132d Inf. © omiciat U.S: Air Service 


courage as when they scou: 
Inset: (left) Col. J. B. Sanborn, 
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Forges wood, wirebound and teeming with machine guns. 
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Troops of the 83rd Div., after having passed through the mill, are 


Soldiers of the 83rd Div. going into billets 
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outfitted for the front 


Oct. 6, 1918. 


of a squad room at Le Mans 


Interior 


The Germans were unceremoniously evicted by the 77th Div. from four years’ comfortable occupancy 
of these dougouts in the Argonne Forest, 
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Sgt. Geo. Norman, Co. C., 308th Inf., 77th 
Div., and one of his buddies. They have just 
been wounded and are being taken to a dressing 

station. 
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Twenty-six thousand Germans cried “Kamerad” during the opera- 
tiéns of the Ist Army in the Meuse-Argonne sector. 


A great many Landsturm troops were on the 77th Div. front in the Argonne. Here are some—captive. 


All that remained of the ‘Lost Battalion” of the 77th Div. after having been cut off by the enemy for five days. “On Oct. 2 the First Battalion of the 308th Inf. with about « company of the 307th and clements of the 306th 
in the heart of the Argonne Forest. The 77th in its advance had its left flank in the air and was unable to 


became cut off on La Viergette road about 500 meters cast of the Moulin de Charlevaux, z 
!. Whi and cut them off. For five days this 


M. G. Co. (about seven companies in all) 
protect it because a regiment of the 92d Div., acting as a liaison unit, had failed to keep contact. The enemy therefore filtered in behind these seven companies under Major 
detachment held out under galling fire from all sides. It was finally rescued on Oct. 7 by the 307th Inf. although it had lost about half its strength in illed and wounded.” 


._ antlles 


_ Maj. (later Lt. Col.) Charles W. Whittlesey, commander of the “Lost Battalion,” and Maj. C, F, McKinney, commander, 3d Bn., 307th Inf. The 3d Bn. relieved the “Lost Battalion,” Maj, Whittlesey received the 
nab Medal of Honor for valorous conduct. His citation is in part: “Although cut off for five days from the remainder of his division, Maj. Whittlese maintained the position which he had reached under orders for an 
ad’ and held his command, originally consisting of 463 officers and men, * * * together in the face of superior numbers of the enemy during the five days. Major Whittlesey and his command were thus cuf off and no rations 
or other supplies reached him in spite of determined efforts which were made by the division. On the fourth day Major Whittlesey received from the enemy a written proposition to surrender, which he treated with contempt, although 
he was at that time out of rations and had suffered a loss of about fifty per cent of killed and wounded of his command and was surrounded by the enemy.” 
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Dreaming of home. Men of 77th Div. in deserted house at Cornay. 


Domesticity in the Argonne. 


es 


° 5 | 
— may be seen in the thickets ahead. Inset (left): Lt. Col. Fred E. Smith, 308th Inf. Col, 
front line. The party su me under the fire of a group of enemy machine-guns 50 yards 


— and - 
drew his ; wounded in the ing he 
ascertain 


Avyard at atime. Soldiers of the 308th Inf. 7ith Div., advancing north of St. Juvin, Oct. 31, 1918. A plume of smoke from an exploding ri 
Smith iy led soldiers and went ish runner 


to fire on 
the nearest nest he fell mortally 


A typical scene outside of a dugout in the Argonne Forest. These Thawing out some of the Argonne chill. Members of 311th Inf., 78th 
are men of Hars. Co.. 312th Inf., 78th Div., near Grandpre. Div., near Grandpre, Oct. 29. 


Chatel Chehery, Oct, 26, 1918. 


Inset: Maj. Gen. James H. McRae, 78th Div. in P. C. at 
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e Forest men of the Machine Gun Company, 


1918. 


Emerging from the Argonn 
eres and Grandpre, Oct. 18, 
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The backwash of battle. Attending to wounded in rear of first line Runners of the 78th Div. between Chevieres and Grandpre snatch 
time for “chow.” Oct. 18, 1918. 

o 


fs) 
| during gas attack. Jaulny, Oct. 27. 
oO 


A freshly won position on the road from Marcq to Cheviers. Men Pvt. Frank Maia, Co. F, 312th Inf., on duty in Grandpre. When 
of 311th M. G. Co., and Medical Corps detachment of 78th Div. the picture was taken the Germans still held the opposite end of town. 


Some-ef the men who took Grandpre. Co. E, 31 Ith Inf., 78th Div. 


‘The 78th fought desperately for two days before it definitely took Grand- 
pre, Oct. 16. 


\ Wounded men of 312th Inf., 78h: Div., being carried to first aid 
station, Bois de Negremont, near Grandpre, Oct. 21. 
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Men of 312th M. G. Co., 78th Div., picking off German snipers near 
Grandpre, Oct. 18. 


View of Grandpre from the River Aire. 


Prisoners captured in the Ar- 
gonne fighting being conducted to 
division headquarters. There 
they were quizzed and searched 
before being sent in to the prison 
pens farther behind the lines. 
The doughboys at the roadside 
preserve a judicial air as they 
scrutinize the men who recently 
were battling against them. It 
was remarked throughout the war 
that the American soldiers seldom _ 
showed any animosity toward 
captive enemies. 


The {11th Inf., (formerly 8th and 16th Penn. Inf.), 28th Div., com- Always hungry. Two wounded soldiers enjoying refreshments near 
ing out of the line after being relieved. Food is being distributed by Chatel Chehery, Oct. 10, 1918. They will continue to the field hospital 
Red Cross and Salvation Army workers in the building in the rear. after lunch. 


Neuville, Oct. 19, 1918. 


As Second Elder 


and automatic pistol 


ght his epic battle with rifle 


Later he was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


objector but he changed his mind. 


ere he killed 20 Germans, captured 132 prisoners, 
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d three lieutenants, and put 35 machine guns out of business. York was a corporal in Co. G 
. Oct. 8, 1918. He came ho: 


Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan, 82d Div. 
on Hill 223 near Chatel 


a major an 


While German munitions dump burns at Marcq wounded of 325th 


Argonne Forest west of Marcq. 


B 
| Soldiers of 2d Bn., 326th Inf., 82d Div., who have been gassed. inf Ge Pacuslit # frat ceneeacems 
D 


The hills of Cornay. The town of Marca. 
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, Oct. 30, 1918. 


oe ——— FA 4 


: Camp of the 307th Ammunition train, 82d Div., near Chatel Chehery 


Battery E, 56th C. A. C., Ist Div., supporting Ist Div. near Charpen- 
try. Oct. 5, 1918. 


Sgt. G. P. Allison, M. P., Ist Div. in German helmet directs traffic 
in Cheppy. 


F.A. Mangini, K. C., gives cigarettes to gunners of Ist Div. at Cheppy 
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_ How the Argonne was won. Like their Indian fighting ancestors the Americans fought from behind trees and bushes, digging a “fox hole’ for cover when- 
ever they paused. This photograph was taken by a Signal Corps operator during the advance of the 18th Inf., Ist Div., up the slopes of Hill 240, near Exer- 
mont, Oct. I1, 1918. These soldiers fought their way to the top in the face of heavy machine gun fire and drove the enemy from the position. The bullet-torn 
helmet in the foreground tells the story of a “buddy” whe lies “over yonder.” - 


Tank and supply wagon blown up north of Fleville. 
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Artillery of Ist Div. entering F leville. Oct. 12. 
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\ This shattered church in the ruins of Neuvilly, not far from the Argonne forest, furnished temporary shelter for American wounded, while the struggle 


that rid the woods of Germans was being waged. 
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Bombing a supply station at Thionville 30 kilometers north of Metz. . Note the misses in fight. They Despite heavy bombardment with anti-air craft shells (note black 
are filled wit! . N. T. one of whose ingredients is toluol. as consumers in mericag cities playe . . * . . 
an unconscious part in contributing to the successful termination of the war by using aftificial gas of puffs of smoke) an American pilot drops incendiary bombs: on. German 
considerably less heating power as the result of removal of toluol for explosive purposes. F supply station. “Bombs. contain -oil emulsion, thermite and metallic 
Official U. 8. Air Service sodium, a combination that burns with intense heat. 
_ Photo by U. 5. Air.Servide 


, “Casey” on the job. This is one of the many K. of C. canteens that travelled with the troops dispensing hot chocolate, biscuits and the like, without 
- charge. 
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German artillery shelling a battery of the 6th F. A. in the vicinity of Exermont. 
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Filming a battle near Paarl: While shells burst in the foreground Capt. Nicholas McDonald, Sig. Corps, courageously cranked his machine and made 


600 feet of what Lieut. Pierre Marcel, chief of the French photographic section pronounced the best shot ever made of actual conflict. A battery of the 6th F. A. 
is on the crest of the opposite hill. Its position became untenable and it was compelled to move to another position. 
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Street: scene in Exermont. On the night of Sept. 30 the Ist Div. relieved the 35th Div. For the next eleven days there was almost continuous fighting 
as the Ist advanced seven kilometers down the Aire Valley in the face of desperate resistance. The casualties of the Ist Div. in this period were 8,500. 
Fleville, Exermont and its environs were taken. Fourteen:hundred prisoners, 13 field guns and quantities of stores were captured. When this picture was 
taken Exermont was being shelled. Note the dead German lying on the roadway. ita 


ey 


A moment after the preceding picture was taken the warning screec 


scrambled for cover 


h of a high explosive shell was heard and the men who had been loitering in the street 
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“Happy” Dietz, they called him. On the Soldiers in a ruined church at Exermont. 
rolls he was 2 cr a i 27th Bn., Tank 
‘ rps. 
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Sgt. F. A. Hussey leading a patrol in the Argonne Forest. Note the 


Monument on Hill 240, near Exermont, to the heroic dead of the 
dead German in the foreground. 


Ist Div., who perished during the drive down the valley of the Aire. 


‘ 


German machine gunner on 
the Hindenburg Line who carried 
out his orders to die in his tracks 
rather than retreat or surrender. 


American newspapers were distributed by airplanes at the front and Officers of Ist Div. in front of G 2 (Intelligence) headquarters at 


\ were so precious that men read them until they fell to piecesfrom handling. Verrier en Hesse Oct. 29; Left to right: Maj. Thomas R. Gowen- 
lock G 2, Lt. J. G. B. Center and Capt. D- E. Ackers. 
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In the Argonne-fighting the Americans held the superiority in the air. Bric. Gen. William Mitchell, Chief of the Air Service, A. E. F. As 
We had at the start 82] airplaines, 604 manned by Americans. Chief are beset a St. Mihiel he commanded 1,200 allied planes 


Photo by U.S. Air Service 


The market place in Le Mans in the vicinity of which was the great forwarding camp. 
EWING CIRKUT 


This division comprised men from Pacific coast states. In the Argonne battle it advanced 
. 16, fighting alongside 


Air view of the town of Gesnes, captured by the 9}st Div. 
from west of Avocourt, Sept. 26, to a line north of Gesnes which it held until relieved Oct. 6. One brigade remained in line until Oct 


\ the Ist Div. Photo by U. 3. Air Service 


a 
Lt. Col. Paul B. Clemens and Lt. William J. Niedprune of 32d Div. 
faucon, Oct. 9, 1918. 
oO 


o 

- . , Mo t- 4 - e 8 
| Maj. Gen. Haan, 32d Div., questions German officers near mn quizzing German officer about enemy artilieuy paseone 
Qo 


Street scene in Romagne sous Montfaucon. Near here the 32d Detachment of 107th Engrs. clearing. away wire near Vauquois, 


Div. entered the Argonne battle, Sept. 30, 1918. Oct. 2, 1918. 


The strength of the German defenses in the Meuse-Argonne sect 

was occupied by Maj. Gen. Haan (center of picture) as a divisional P. 

last organized position of t 
ti 


oh 


or may be judged from this heavily reinforced concrete dugout near Montfaucon, which 


C. Oct. 2, 1918. The 32d Div. was the first to penetrate the Kriemhilde Stellung, the 


he enemy between the Argonne and the Meuse. 


In great hordes the Yanks kept coming as the operations in the Meuse-Argonne progressed. Here are new October arrivals at Base Section No. 5, Brest. 
Pictured is the largest mess kitchen in France. It was in charge of Capt. Shea,Q.M.C. On this occasion 5,900 men were fed in 55 minutes. 
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Troops of the 64th Inf. Brig., 32d 
Div., advancing during Meuse- 
Argonne drive, Oct. 18, 1918. In 
this offensive the men from Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan vanquished || 
German divisions, including the 
3d and 5th Prussian Guards and 
the 28th Div., known -as_ the 


“Kaiser's Own.” 


A support line of the 64th Inf. Brigade. - “Les Terribles” in pursuit of the rapidly retreating enemy. 


o 
af) | ing i a! ” of FS. Bn. Montfaucon. 
Troops of 2d Bn. 125th Inf. leaving the line after'remaining in 20 hai room” of Co, B, 107th F. S. Bn. near 
days. Oct. 20, 1918, Jota 2 y 

Ls] 


Kitchen of Battery I, 18th F. A, near Cierges, Oct, 18, 1918, P; Cy of Battery E, 18th F. A. near Cierges, Oct. 18, 1918, 
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Part of the famous Kriemhilde Stellung first broken by the 32d Div. General Pershing confers the Distinguished Service Medal upon 
\ Major Generals C. H. Muir, William C, Haan and John L. Hines. 


Washing wagons and carts of 307th Supply Tr., 149th F. A. and 322d Ammunition detail, 149th F.A. on Varennes-Grandpre road, Oct. 
M. G. Bn., in River Aire, Oct. 28, 1918. 30, 1918. 


Lt. E. R. Latham, dentist, in his office up front. Bethincourt, Lt. A. McLeod, M. C. examining gas patient at Madeleine Farm. 


Oct. 5, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. W. M. 
general 89th Div. 


Wright, 


commanding 


Pursued by a “Flieger.” While the Germans were being thrust back in the Meuse-Argonne sector, 
American aviators made distant forays over enemy territory. One Yankee pilot was tooling his 
ship over the Rhine at Ludwigshafen and Mannheim when a German plane darted after him. His 
observer took time to record the incident with his camera. Official U.S. Air Service 
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French mud and the “black wax” ot Texas all in one. That was the consistency of the oozy camping ground at Epinonville as the 314th F. SsBas 


moved up with the 89th Div. to the line along the Sommerance-Romagne road. Holes that the wire men had dug to sleep in were filled with water by morn- 


ing Oct. 16, 1918. 


1918. 2—Members of Battery C, l0th F. A., 3d Div., hard at it in the 


Argonne. These gunners are loading a “75” which is shelling the Bois de Foret, four kilometers distant from the battery at Madeleine Farm, near Nantil- 
lois, Oct. 18. This position has just been heavily shelled by the Germans and the Americans are now retaliating. 


Maj. Gen. Beaumont B. Buck who commanded the 3d Div., Aug. 31—Oct. 17, 


+ 


Romagne, in the advance of the 3d Div. From Oct. 4 to Nov. | there was severe fighting in the territory around this town, participated in by the 3d, 
32d and 89th. The Kriemhilde Stellung ran close by. Twenty-five thousand Americans, who fell in the Argonne fighting. now lie buried in the U. S. Military 
Cemetery at Romagne. It is the largest American Cemetery in France. Photo by U. 5. Air Servier 


Battery- of 18th F. A. in position between Esnes and Montzeville, 
Capt. J. V. Palmer commanding. 


. Co. 7th Inf., 3d Div., marching through Ippecourt, Sept. 18, 
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A street corner in Esnes, 3d Div. Hars. Sept. 30, 1918. 


Col. W. M. Morrow, 7th Inf. (center), decorated for extraordinary Brig. Gen. Preston Brown who assumed command of the 3d: Div. 


heroism at Claires Chenes, Oct. 20. On left is Brig. Gen. P. Brown; Oct. 17, 1918, and Col. de Chambrun of the French Military Mission 
on right Brig. Gen. F. W. Sladen. 
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ing a gas attack in the trenches. However. this all took place at the First Corps School at Gondrecourt. Here intensive training based on recent experience was imparted. A corps school comprised a group of schools the functions 
hich were: (a) Instruction and training of platoon and company Jeaders. (b) Development of instructors in the use and tactical employment of infantry weapons. (c) Instruction of officers and non-commissioned officers of 
pecial services. Besides the tactical school, there was the infantry weapons schoo! which included the following. sections: Automatic Rifle, Grenade, Musketry and Bayonet, Sniping, Observation and Intelligence, Battalion Scout 

Stokes Mortar, 37. mm. In addition to these, within the corps school, were the Machine-Gun, Engineer, Gas and Signal Schools: 


Battery “Q." 77 mm. guns captured by 39th Inf. The 13th F, A. organized a special battery and 
turned them against their late owners on Sept. 27. On Oct. 3, the battery was attached to and manned 
by the 77th F. A., and more than 3,000 rounds of German shells were fired before the guns were discarded. 


Germans shelling the Cuisy Mont- 
faucon road as motor car rushes 
through danger zone near Cuisy, 
Oct. 7, 1918. The photographer's 
assistant was severely wounded by 
a. fragment from the shell bursting 


in the center of the picture. 


Maj. Gen. Hines at Romagne, after he assumed command of the 3d 


Corps. 


It 
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The paths 


ral commanded a company. Gas, artillery 
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A line of outposts 500 yards north 


They had nothing but cold food. 


Col. Troy H. Middleton of the 47th Inf. 


gassed. 


They lay under constant fire, it 
yed to the breaking pitch, but to their eternal glory they “followed through 


The march to the front was a march of horror. 


me so depleted that in one instance a cor 


the entire regimental staff were 


possession of the Bois de Foret. 
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The 39th Inf. attacked the Bois de Foret, Oct. 9. 


Inf. struggled for 
their officers. The nerves of the men were ke: 


lost all 
roy H. Middleton. 
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in another more than two hundred.._ Here units had beco: 


Sometimes shells came from the rear. Col. Parsons and 


progress of 24 epic days. 
ys the men of the 39th with reinforcements from the 47th and 132nd 


Some com; 


Inset: Col. 


lar mind the valor of the Fifth and Sixth Marines, so will the Bois d 
Icy on the field of battle, 


the division's advance—an invincible 
In one spot lay more than sixty men and 


‘ions rained on the attacking force. 


ae 


the 


Ka 3 


— what they could snatch momentarily. 
1} colone! g 


symbolizes 
edge marked the “farthest nort! 
the Bois 


leep 


Middleton was promoted to a 


de Fays were strewn with dead. 


and machine gun bullets from three direct 


shelling, 
wi 

ray 

arid won. 


. As the Bois de Belleau 
Col, 


northern 


sent to command. For four terrible da’ 
ined all the time and the men had no s 
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Between fighting periods some of the divisions in the Argonne battle were withdrawn temporarily for rest, but the “rest” time usually was spent in hard 
training. Here is a sample of what our generals called “‘rest.”” This regiment of the 80th Div., the 318th Inf., had just come back from the fighting line. 


It is seen in this picture practicing an advance through a smoke screen. Two weeks later it was back on the front putting into practice the training lessons. 


oa 


Headquarters of 80th Division at Bethincourt. 


= AP Lo 
bid 


_____ Machine gunners of the 80th Div. using a Browning heavy machine gun to speed the departing Germans. The Browning heavy machine gun was pro- 
\ nounced by military experts the most effective weapon of its kind ever produced. General Pershing refused to use the Browning gun until he had a plentiful 
supply in September, 1918, because he feared the Germans might capture one and reproduce the type before America was fully equipped. 


Aincreville, captured by the Third Corps, 5th and 90th Divs., on the nigbt of Nov. 1, the opening’ 


day 6f the third phase of the Meuse-Argonne battle. The infantry went over after two. hours, violent all sides of this place prior to the general advance 
artillery preparation. rushes bool as ie 


of Nov. | that marked the beginning of the third 


‘and last phase of the war. Photo by U.S. Air Service 


Bantheville.. Severe fighting took place on 


Soldiers of 6th Inf., 5th Div., enjoying their first real rest in I] days. Nantillois, Oct. 22. Observer of 5th Div. in No Man’s 


Land near Brieulles. 


PMG Gen. ohn Me Mee A Trot. CS. : P. C. 6th Inf., 10th Brig. Foret de Hesse, Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, 
Div. ae Coa a frost pa saenenctubers ct Col. H. J. Hunt, Lt. Col. Wm. Norton and Maj. E. W. Sowerbutts, 
=e : Foret de Hesse, Oct. 10. 


Cunel and the Bois des Rappes in the background. Cunel was entered by patrols.of the 60th Inf. on Oct. 12 and won by that gallant regiment on Oct .14. 
The Bois des Rappes was captured in a surprise attack of the | 1th Inf. under Maj. John H. Muncaster on Oct. 21 after six days of constant fighting had 
failed to conquer it. In the operations around Cunel and the Bois des ee the 5th Div. sustained 4,449 casualties. 


setinema 
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Camp of the 6th Inf. 5th Div. near Nantillois, Oct. 22, ; Members of Co. C. 6th Inf., who survived the action ‘at the Bois des 
Rappes. 


The Chief of the Red Diamonds. Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, Commanding General 5th Div. in P. C. in Bois de Tuilerie Oct. 25, 1918. On Oct. 13 he 
was promoted to the rank of Major General and to the command of the 5th Div. Oct. 17. Under Gen. Ely the 5th Div. captured Bois des Rappes, forced the 
crossing of the Meuse and advanced eighteen kilometers eastward before Nov. 11. 


Soldiers of 6th Inf. near Nantillois get letters from home Oct. 22. a 
ous Willie in a quarry. Men of 6/st Inf. eating breakfast near 


‘ Maj. Gen. Sam Houston had no more valiant followers in Texas eighty-two years before, than Maj. Gen. Henry Allen of the Alamo Division had in 
‘ France. The men of the 90th sturdily maintained the fighting traditions of the Great Southwest. Here are two of them, Glen Haskin and Alfred Wolf, 
operating a machine gun in the Bois des Rappes in support of the 358th Inf. The 90th Div. relieved the 5th Div. Oct. 22. This photograph was made Oct. 25. 


90th Div. First Aid Station at Cuisy, Oct. 22. First Lt. K. P. Advance Aid Station of Ist Bn. 358th Inf. at Cunel, Capt. C. S. 


Huffman is in charge. Wilson in command. 


Co. M, 359th Inf. passing through Dombasle on way to front Oct. 22. 


Chaplain A. L. Gard 108th Sanitary Train, 33d Div., administering holy communion to men of his organization. The service took place in a shell 
_ wrecked church in the wake of the retreating Germans. Father Girard is curate at the Church of St. Thomas the Apostle, Chicago. 
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Another machine gun nest where stubborn defense was made. Some 
of the enemy gunners lie amidst the debris where they fell. 


The type of German defensive positions along the Kriemhilde and 
Hindenburg Lines that the American Army had to overcome in their 


advance. This is a concrete strongpoint defended with machine guns. 
Photo by U.S. Air Service 
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Early morning at a crossroads in the Argonne. A military policeman directing traffic near Chattancourt. 


; . we : { This supply train belongs to the 33d Div. 
The fog was just lifting when this photograph was made by a Signal Corps operator. 


Company E, 108th En 


132d Inf. in the advance to 


grs., Capt. William 
over the Meuse at Brabant on th 


Consenvoye. 


M. Bready commanding, 
¢ morning of Oct. 8. 
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built this passeralle 
Over it passed elements of the 


ConSENVoYE 
v 


he ti f the Meuse above Consenvoye. In the advance of the 132d Inf. to. 
Husted the sinensis fire became terrific. Anti-tank rifles were used with frightful 


effect. Maj. Dodd finally led the first battalion into Consenvoye, clearing the town 
and killing many of the enemy. 


Official U. S. Air Service 
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Holding the pivotal position ‘on the west bank of the Meuse opposite Consenvoye, 
to the 132d Inf., 33d Div. From Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 this division held the 


‘Involved crossing the river. 


The men behind the old German camouflage in this picture belong 


west bank, patrolling and reconnoitering in antic ipation of the attack of Oct. 8 which 


The Germans left this trench near Consonvoye so hurriedly that 33d Div. men, hot on their trail, found beer, cigars and bread in the dugouts. An 
informal ‘‘Kommers’’ was held by the Yanks during a pause in the fighting. Lt. Karl Rheinfrank in foreground with loaf of bread in his lap. The information 


is that the beverage graded considerably more than 2.75. 
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View of Grandpre and the Valley of the Aire as seen by German machine 
kilometer north of the city. It was here that the Germans in this sector made 


guns which poured a murderous fire into the attacking American forces as they advanced down the trough of th 
after three unsuccessful attempts. 


gunners dug in at the point. The hill from which this picture was made is one 
their most desperate resistance. The entire strong point bristled with machine 
e Aire. The Americans captured the position 


7 A shell bursting among men of Company E, 312 Inf., 78th Div., while the 


y were repairing a road near Brieulles-sur-Bar that was mined and blown up by 
the Germans. The soldiers may be seen running to cover immediately after the explosion. Photographed Nov. 4, 1918. Inset: Lt. Col. Edward S. Hayes, 
operations officer 78th Div., who lost his arm in an explosion like this. It 


Q was while following his invariable custom of making daily reconnaissances in the 
front line that this gallant officer was hit. 


Poilus of the 320th Regt. 4th French Army and doughboys of the 
312th Inf., 78th Div., advanced northward together. 


M. and Mme.. Baloux, prisoners at Brieulles-sur-Bar four years 
thank their doughboy deliverers, Philip Tangor and Allen F loyd. 


Prisoners four years. Chaplain Jackson, 78th Div., fits a pair of 
old issue shoes on a French child at Brieulles-sur-Bar. 
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An _ editor- 
gunner, Captain 
Joseph Medill 
Patterson, 149th 
F. A. 42d Div. 
He practiced what 
he preached. 
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Jazzing while the heavies boom. 


Thirteen thousand feet above Landres-et 


Maj Gen. 
Charles T. Meno- 
her, 42d Div. 


-St. Georges. 
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As the 42d Div. mov. 


the desperate resistance the 


enemy had made. In the fore 


ed up along the Imecourt roa 


So ere , 
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d to take part in the last phase of the Meuse-Argonne operations there 
ground is a dead German machine gunner who had been killed at his post. 


were everywhere evidences of 


Photographed Nov, 4, 1918, 
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The last photograph made by Lt. Ralph Estep, a Signal Corps photographer. It shows a patrol of the 42d Div. advancing toward enemy trenches near 
Sedan. Nov. 7, 1918. 
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Co. A, 3d Bn., 166th Inf., 42d Div,, at Champigneulles on the way 166th Inf. formerly 4th Ohio Inf. on way to front. Champigneulle 
to the-front. Nov. 3, 1918. Nov. 3, 1918. 


Detachment of 166th Inf. (formerly 4th Ohio) resting in front of Cheveuges, near Sedan, Nov. 9, 1918. Cheveuges was captured by the Americans Nov. 
7. (Inset) Colonel Henry J. Reilly, who commanded the 83d brigade, comprising the 165th and 166th Inf., in front of Sedan. From the hill in the background 
the King of Prussia watched the battle of Sedan forty eight years before. 
~ oe 
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Graves at Cheveuges of the last Americans to be killed in front of Sedan. 


“On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread 
And Glory guards with solemn round 

The bivouac of the dead.” 


: 


; On Rew 7 Col. Err J. Reilly, commanding 83d Inf. Brig...sent a note to Col. Le Comte Denie, commanding the 40th Fr. Inf. Brig., asking that the Americans be allowed to have the honor of participating in the capture 
of Sedan. 1. Denie graciously acceded. Co. D, 166th Inf., ee ‘Russell D. Baker, of Delaware. O., commanding, was chosen by Col. Benson W. Hough to accompany the French. Capt. Robt. R. Gowdy of Tarkio, Mo., and 

Lt. Allison ge Reppy. of Hillsboro, Mo., intelligence ofhcers, were also selected to go along. The three officers went forward during the morning of Nov. 8 to Chateau and Ferme St. Pierre where Lt. Col. L. A, deVille of the 251st 
Fe Inf. was awaiting them. The ‘American sand’ French officers fittingly celebrated the occasion. Early on the morning of Nov. 9 orders came from 42d Div. Hdgs. directing the Americans to retire as the division had been ordered 
to withdraw to Stonne. Front row (L. to R.): Capt. Boularron, 2d Lieut. Col. Ludovic Abel de Ville, Capt. Faivet, all of the 40th French Division. The Americans are: Capt. Russell Baker, Co. D, 166th Regt. Inf. (formerly 
4th Regt. Ohio Inf.). 42d Div.; Ist Lt. Alison Reppy, commanding Ist Bn., 166th Regt. Inf.; Capt. R. Gowdy, Intelligence Officer, 166th Regt. Inf. Frenois, near Sedan, Ardennes France. Nov. 8, 1918. 
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Soldiers of the 305th Inf. 77th Div. 


advancing near Buzancy. Nov. 3, 


1918. 


Men of the 77th Div. “police up” at the town pump of Raucourt Brig. Gen. Michael J. Lenihan in front of a German P. C. at Raucourt 
Nov. 10, 1918. 


Nov. 10, 1918.: 
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Help for stricken refugees. Men: of 306th Amb. Co., 77th Div., Battery F, 306th F. A., 77th Div., passing through Buzancy, Nov. 

establish first aid station at St. Pierremont. Nov. 7, 1918. 3, 1918. Buzancy had been an important German railhead, and on 

the outskirts of the town in a chateau was the headquarters of Gen. von 
der Marwitz who commanded the Germans opposite our Army , 


German propaganda, one of Ludendorf's own specialties, 
front in 1918, but all that it got from our soldiers was rau 
dieue Oct. 28. In the photograph L. to R. are Lt. Kenneth G. Lewi 
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Life, Liberty and Happiness. 


So long as the Administration is determined to keep the 
war going there is only one way for you to get out of this 
miserable fix and that is for you to stop fighting. You can 
do this honourably. As a free born American citizen you 
have the right to 


life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


The American constitution guarantees to you these rights. 
Exercise them! 


slim chance of ever seeing Broadway or the old home again. 

The Wall Street millionaires may like this war, because 
they are becoming billionaires. But you will have to pay for 
it all, my boy, 

pay for it with your blood and taxes 
and the tears of your loved ones at home. 

If you were fighting on your own soil against a foreign 
foe it would be another matter, but what are you doing in 
Europe? France is not your country, neither is Belgium nor 
Alsace Lorraine. Are you satisfied that you are in the full 
enjoyment of your “inalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness“ as promised to you by the 


American bill of rights. 


The years will be lean and weary and the work will be 
hard and long for you and the longer the war lasts the longer 
will be the debt which you will have to pay to the money 
magnates of Wall Street for the munitions you are shooting 
away. . 

Don't give up your life till you have to and don’t give 
any more labor for the benefit of the money trust! Quit it! 


caused the debacle of Cadorna’s army in Italy in 1917. It is said to have contributed to the defeat of Gough’s 5th Army on 
The picture on the left shows a German “hot air” balloon that was wafted over our lines and fell at Somme- 
McLean and Sgt. N. B. Waugh. On the right is a reproduction of one of the leaflets the balloon carried. 


Get out and dash to safety! If you don’t, you stand a very - 
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Official figures. 


The captures made by the Allied armies l| The captures made by the Allied 
on the west front hetween September 1 | armies on all fronts from July #5 


Der Bogen, wo fic) die Deutfayen 
4 Sabre lang behauptet Hatten, wurde in 27 Strnbden 


and September 30 amounted to : to September 30 amounted to : pate - 
vou den AWmerifanern cingenommer 
2,844 onfticers 5,518 officers 8 ‘ 
i 20, 192 Men 248,494 Men 
1,500 Guns 3,669 Guns 


More than 10,000 Machine guns. {| More than 23,000 Machine guns 
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The German Retreat from duly 15'* to October 10% 1918. 


Se Hront am 12. September friih. 
eecceeee front am 13. September friih. 


Questions for the German soldier. 


1. Will you ever again be as strong as you were ‘in July 1918? 

z. Will your opponents grow stronger or grow weaker ? 

3. Did your terrible losses in 1918 bring the victory promised by 
r leaders? . 

4. Have you the slightest hope of victory in the future? 

5. Are you going to throw your lives away in a hopeless struggle? 


: 390 Qhuadrattilometer wurden  crobert. 
Dic Bahl der Gefangenen betragt 15.000. 


Alaerican counter propaganda ‘came within the purview of Brig. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, Chief of G-2, G. H. Q., A: E. F. H r les. In th 
the right the fact that the St. Mihiel Salient held by the Germans for four years was captured by tHe Americans in 27 has Soka Of 


Nolan says: “In general it can be said that it has little or no effect on an organization in a high state of morale, but has a very 


depressing the morale of a unit which is already in a low state.” 
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Imecourt after the 80th’ Div. had occupied it Nov. 3. The narrow village street is filled with the bustle of activities that always occupied troops during 
the rush of an advance. 


Vaux, entered by patrols of the 
318th Inf., 80th Div. on the morm- 


ing of Nov. 4. By 10 A. M. the 
support lines had passed through. 


A 210 mm. gun captured by the 80th Div. in the Argonne drive. ‘These 


( pects Teytonic mural decorations, of French 
men took the artillery piece from the Germans. Where they obtained chateau.. Maj. Gen. Cronkhite; commanding 80th: Div., Imecourt, 
the umbrella is a mystery. Nov. 4. 


Yankee general ins 


Officers of the Ist’ Diy, in 
front of headquarters at Ver- 
rier-en-Hesse: First row, L. 
~ to R.: Col. F. B. Willy, Col. 
J. O. Mabee, Brig. Gen. 
Frank Parker, Col. J. N. 
Greely, Lt. Col. W. O. Bos- 
well, Maj. H. E. Norseley, 
Maj. P. E. Peabody. Back 
row, L..to Rei ane 
Felaherston, Lt. J. E. Keen, 
Lt. F. A. Arbuckle, Capt. H. 
A. Barrone, Capt. J. E. 
Garnsey, Lt. E. F. Merrill, 
Lt. J. A. Edgar, Capt. D. E. 
Ackers, Capt. W. E. Hasel- 
ton, Capt. J. D. Hull. Ver- 
rier-en-Hesse Ferme, Meuse, 


France, Oct. 20, 1918. 


Soldiers of the 18th Inf. on road near Bois de Beliers, Nov. 9, 1918. Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall, commanding 5th Corps, like Caesar 
haranguing his legionaries, exhorts the men of the [8th Inf. at 
Verrier-en-Hesse, Oct. 29, 1918. 


First Div. Hqrs. at Nouart, Nov. 5. The operations of the Ist Div. 


in the Argonne from Oct. 1 to Nov. 11 cost 9.387 officers and men. 


First Div. Engrs. working on road near Barricourt. 


Difficulties of transport near Barricourt. 


Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, commanding the 84th Brigade, 42d Dis before Sedan. Gen. 


MacArthur never wore a steel helmet. In the dark and misty woods near Thelonne he was mis- 
taken for a German officer owing to the peculiar way in which he wore his garrison cap. Momentarily he was placed under arrest by Lt. W. J. Black of Carthage, N. C., who was leading a platoon 
pF re oh Inf. rh os incites caused a great deal of amusement. 2. Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, commanding Ist Div., operating in front of Sedan, talking with Lt. Col. Roosevelt, C. O. 26th 

nf., Ist Div., an rs. IKhoosevelt. ; 
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HE Second Division on the left of the 89th accomplished one 

of the most remarkable feats of the war. On the night of 

November 3d, after the Marine Brigade had broken through 
the enemy’s positions, the 9th and 23d Inf. regiments composing 
the Third Brigade, commanded by Col. James C. Rhea, were 
formed in column on the road leading north to Beaumont. The 
9th Infantry led the column with the usual advance guard and 
‘flank patrols. Beyond this protection there was nothing to prevent 
the entire brigade from being cut off. It marched all night long 
straight through the enemy lines for a distance of about eight 
kilometers, through the Bois de Belval, the Bois du Four and the 
Bois du Fort Gerache. The enemy was taken completely by 
surprise. A few machine guns opened up on the column but they 
were soon ‘silenced by details sent out for this purpose. Other 
machine gunners were found asleep at their guns and captured. 
Many details of enemy troops passing up and down the road were 
captured and sent to the rear while at La Tuilerie Farm the advance 
guards found the place occupied by German officers sitting around 
tables with lights burning. They were thrown into dismay by 
the appearance of American troops who they thought were many 
many kilometers to the south. The German artillery in the mean- 
time on both sides of the road continued firing to the rear but the 
advatieing infantry paid no attention to it. 


This rapid advance of the 9th and 23d Inf. succeeded so well 
that the troops on both flanks which had been held up were able 
to move forward. The line was completely broken through and 
the enemy soon was:everywhere in rapid retreat—Capt. Arthur 


E. Hartzell. 


- The daring feat described by Capt. Hartzell recalls the extraor- 
dinary heroism of Col. Rhea ‘near St. Etienne when he was Chief 
of Staff of the 2d Div. To quote his citation for the D. S. C.: 
“On Oct. 9, 1918, Col. Rhea, with Lieut. Le Pelletier de Woillemont, 
French Army, voluntarily undertook an important reconnaissance 
under hazardous circumstances during the Massif Blanc Mont 
operations at a time when accurate information concerning our 
advanced positions was greatly needed and could not be obtained 
from other sources. In an automobile, whose conspicuous appear- 
ance drew the concentrated fire of enemy artillery and machine 
guns, they proceeded one mile across open ground to the town of 
St. Etienne, where our troops were in contact with the enemy. 
Under fire these two officers reconnoitered the front lines, locating 
the position of the enemy as well as that of the French units on the 
flank, and returned across the open with complete, reliable, and 
timely information of. the highest military value in subsequent 
operations.” 


The picture shows Col. James C. Rhea (center) who commanded the Third Brigade on its night march to Beaumont in the last phase of the Meuse-Argonne operations. Col. Rhea is seen receiving 
\ the Croix de Guerre with Palm at Tours, Feb. 20, 1919. The young officer standing next to Col. Rhea is Lt. (later Capt.) Morgan R. Mills, Jr., U.S. M. C., who was also decorated with the Croix 
‘de Guerre with Palm for extraordinary heroism at Belleau Wood. Capt. Mills was also cited by Maj. Gen. George Barnett, U.S. M. C., as follows: “Controlled two platoons at a critical moment 
and beat back a determined enemy counter-attack on night of June 2 (at Belleau Wood).” 
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Under heavy shellfire, reserves of the 89th Div. sought the lee of the stone buildings along the principal street of Bayonville, Nov. 


2, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. William M. Wright and officers of the 89th Div. “‘On Oct. 19 the 89th Div. entered the Meuse-Argonne offensive as a part of the 5th Corps, taking the Bois de Bantheville 
the next day. On Nov. | it surged forward with the Ist Army and from that time until Nov. I] it was advancing constantly. Breaking through the enemy's line, it pushed on day and night to a 


of 30 kilometers, defeating the enemy and the reserves on its front and driving him a cross the Meuse.” Front row, left to right: Maj. Gen. Wright, Maj. Gen. Frank L. Winn, who succeeded 
to command of the 89th after the Armistice; Brig. Gen. Henry D. Todd, Jr., 58th F. A. (Illinois) brigade. 


Men of 89th Div. hauling ammunition through Remonville, Nov. 2. 


This was the first town captured by 89th Div. 


Beaufort, captured by 89th Div., Nov. 3-4. 


Nouart on western edge of 89th Div. sector. 


Two minutes more to fight. Detachment of 89th Div. troops behind a barricade near the church in Stenay, 10:58 A; M, Nov. 11; 1918. 


‘ 
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The sentinel of the sky. Sitting comfortably aloft the observer in the kite balloon basket had the whole panorama of his particular station before him: 


His powerful glasses could note accurately everything transpiring in a radius of 10 miles or more. . He was constantly in touch with his batteries by telephone 


and not only could give by co-ordinated maps the exact location of the target and the effect of the bursting shell but could and often did supply most valuable 
information of enemy troop movements, airplane attacks and the like. 


d area in the vicinity of Mouzay. On Nov. 9 the 179th brigade, The 98th Div. (Alamo) never failed to accomplish a mission and 
90th Div., crossed the Meuse at Sassey and by all night marching occupied never yielded a foot of ground to the enemy. Its commander was Maj. 
~ Mouza: on the right bank’ of the river. The following day the enemy Gen. Henry T. ‘Allen. . 


sm the line against the 90th his last reserve division. 


It was especiall: fitting that Maj. Gen. C. H. Martin sI 
cupation, as he had trained its splendid reserve officers at Leon 


remarkable organization, the 86th Div., to France, was with the Ist Army in Paris, Jan. 11, 1919. 
the 92d and 90th Divisions. The photograph shows Gen. Martin being decorated with the D. S. M. by 
Brig. Gen. H. F. Hodges. July 16, 1919, at Seattle. 


hould command the 90th Div. in the Army of Private Absalom Gunther, 43rd Co., 5th Marines, wounded Nov. 10. Private Gunther suffered a gunshot 
s. Gen. Martin brought that wound in the right chest with resulting empyema. Photographed at the Red Cross Hospital No. 2 
combat, and later commanded x 


“The feat of arms, however, which marks especially the (Fifth) Division's ability as a fighting unit was the crossing of the Meuse River and the establishment of a bridgehead on the eastern 
bank. This operation was one of the most brilliant military feats in the history of the American Army in France.” John J. Pershing, General, C. in C., A.E.F. 1. Brig. Gen. Paul B. Malone, 
Sg 10th Brig. at crossing of Meuse, Nov. 3-5. 2. Pontoon.across canal east of Brieulles, built under torrent of fire, over which 10th Brig. passed. 3. Col. Robert H. Peck, I/th Inf., 

-Brig. 
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Pontoon over Meuse which had to be'crossed against most stubborn Officers of 6th Inf. staff (10th Brig.) Ist row L.'to R.: Lt. W. F. 
resistance. ‘Engan, Lt. C. P. Shaw, Col. H. J. Hunt, C. O., Lt. Col. Courtney 
, H. Hodges, Capt. P. C. Garrison. 2d row, L. toR.: Maj. J. J. L. 


Young, Lt. J. L. Brook. 


Prisoners captured near Dun-sur-Meuse. 


Troops crossing the Meuse 
at Dun-sur-Meuse Nov. 6 on 
the way to the front. 


Soldiers resting on the bank of the River Andon near Clery-le- 
t 


petit. 


In the afternoon the 9th Brig. was unable to force a crossing of the Meuse, but during the night of Nov. 4-5 on moving a kilometer further up the river, Company D of the 7th Engrs: succeeded 
in bridging river and canal for the passing of the 3d battalions of the 60th and 6Ist Inf. Site of foot-bridge over river southeast of Clery-le-Petit. 
“He‘is'a man’s man, a soldier and a leader.” 


He trained the 38th Inf., “The Rock of the Marne.” 


Clery-le-Petit captured by Companies A and H, 60th Inf., Nov. 2. 


“2. Brig. Gen. J. C. Castner, 9th Brig. 
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9th Brig. Staff at Clery-le-Grand,! Nov. 5. L. to R.: Lt. Ira Peacock, 


2d Lt. E. C. Carrier, Brig. Gen. J. C. Castner, Capt. R. K. Chalmont, 
Capt. R. L. Coe, Ist Lt. R. E. Stafford, 2d Lt. W. M. Bond. 


Panorama of Dun-sur-Meuse. “The Third Corps, turning eastward, crossed the Meuse (Nov. 5) in a brilliant operation by the 5th Div., driving the 


ae fod the heights of Dun-sur-Meuse and forcing a general withdrawal from the positions he had so long held on the hills north of Verdun.” Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 


Photo by U.S. Air Service 
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The 32d Div. was relieved in front line, Oct. 20, and continued in pursuit of Germans in reserve of 3d Army Corps. On Nov. 6 first elements of the division entered front line at Dun-sur- 
Meuse bridge-head. Photograph shows Maj.‘Gen. Haan and-staff at Sorbey. 2. Gen. Pershing congratulates Col. R. M. Beck, Jr., C. S., 32d Div., after decorating him with D. S. M. “‘for . 
extraordinary efficiency, in directing the staff work of the division.”” 


Maj. Gen. Haan and Brig. Gen. E. B. Winans congratulate officers “Les Terribles” of 64th Brig. discuss armistice immediately after 
\ and non-commissioned officers of 127th Inf., Breheville, Nov. 12, 11 o’clock A. M. Nov. Il. Ecurey. 


Sedan, the goal.” The actual fact is that nobody captured Sedan in this war. It was evacuated by the Germans under American and French artillery fire and, after the Armistice went 
into effect, French troops peacefully entered it. «At least six American divisions and on 


e ¢ French divison were actively in the race. 
6th—did not come within view of tht city. The other two—the Ist and the 42nd—fought their way to the hills-ov. 
to withdraw had not come from Marshal Foch. 


Four of the American divisions—the 2d, 77th, 80th and 
Sedan, where Napoleon FI surrendered in 1870 with 100, 
Americans.” Junius B. Wood. ; 


erlooking the city en Nov. 7 and were to take it the following day if orders 
000 men, was too rich in memories for the French to encourage its capture by 


Photo by U.S. Air Service - 
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_ The 17th French Corps, commanded by Gen. Claudel; which was part of the French 2d Army holding the hills north of Verdun and east of the Meuse was left in place when the Ist American Army took over the Meuse- 
Argonne sector. One American division, the 29th, was assi; to it.. While the 33d American division crossed the Meuse at Brabant and Consenvoye Oct. 8, the 29th undertook to push the enemy from the heights of the Meuse 
{ Etraye Ridge into the Woevre plain. The 116th Inf., Div., took the formidable height of Malbrouck Hill and pushed on through the woods of Consenvoye in the face of strong machine gun fire. After terrific fighting the 

i the 26th (American) Div., captured Etraye Ridge, Oct. 23.. The photograph ome g Gen. Charles G. Morton, 29th Div., and Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholtz, 58th Brig., 29th Div. The 29th 
ljaware 


called “The Blue aa the Gray.” Many of the guardsmen were grandsons of veterans from New Jersey, irginia. 


Batt. A, 324th F. A. supporting 29th Div. at Cote de Roche near 
Samogneux, Oct. 10. 


Men of the 29th Div., who were decorated at Fresnes, 
March 24, 1918, reviewing the 29th Div.. with Gen. 
Pershing and Maj. Gen. Morton. 


For nearly two months previous to going into the Meuse sector, 
the 29th was in Alsace. German shells hit the 29th Div. 
barracks at | A. M. Sept. 14. 1918, killing 9 and wounding 
35 soldiers of Co. L. 113 Inf. Chateau Montreaux, Alsace. 


Gen. Pershing, Field Marshal Haig, B. E. F., and Col. W. 
Ball, C. O., 116th Inf., reviewing that regiment at Chau- 
mont, April 4, 1919. This regiment comprised former Ist, 


2d and 4th Va. Inf. 


On Oct. 24 the 26th Div. operating east of the Meuse, began j i : : : 
, began its heroic struggle for the Bois de Belleu and on Oct. 27, assisted by the right of th 
29th, cleared the wood after some of the most desperate fighting in its history. Dugouts of the 26th Div. on hill near Haumont, Get. 27. ee Ske 


N . in trench H mt, Oct. 27. Brig. Gen. Frank E. Bamford gave over command of the Ist Div. 
et tecpeh near iarme ‘ : Oct. 24 to Brig. Gen. Frank Parker and the same day assumed com- 


\ : mand of the 26th Div. Photograph shows Gen. Bamford and Col. 
Duncan K. Major, C. of S., near Bras, Meuse, Oct. 25. 
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After three days of repeated charges against innumerable machine gun positions, the 79th Div. captured the Borne de Cornouiller, or hill 378, the highest of the hills. taken in battle. The 


assault began at Molleville Farm where men killed in this desperate up-hill struggle were buried. Chaplains R. V. Lancaster, F. C. Reynolds and J. A. Moore are conducting burial services. 
Nov. 13. 2. Col. W.H. Oury, C. 0., 314th Inf. ¢ 


R.: Capt. Willis Steward, Maj. E. S. Pleasonton, Col. Luke Lea, Brig. Gen. Runners of 315th Inf. who under shell fire, delivered messages to front line to sto 
- J. Nicholson, 157th Brig., Col. J: W. Kilbreth. 55th Art. Brig., Mouilly. firing at I] a.m. L. to R.: Pvt. W. Wachter, Pvt..R. D. Thompson, Pvt. J. J. Mul. 
. cahy, Pvt. John McClaughtry, Etraye, Nov. II. 
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‘on left took Moranville, a heavily fortified village, while the right occupied the woodlands 
of Les Claires Chenes and Noire Haie.. Renewing the attack on the morning of Nov. 10, the left regiment captured Gumancourt in conjunction with the 10th French Colonial Division on its left and was well into the enemy's main 
ese three days’ fighting, the 8lst Div. had suffered 1,032 casualties.” 1. Machine gunners of 318th Bn. awaiting orders to'go into action near Haudiomont, Nov. 10. 2. Firing 


ine of resistance by 11 a. m. the next day. In 
enemy plane near Haudiomont, Nov. 10, 3. Quarry near Haudiomont used for shelter by 81st Div., Nov. 10. 4. Soldiers of 324th Inf., 6lst Div., just after the firing ceased near Manheulles, Nov. !1. 


“On the morning of Nov. 9 both flanks of the 81at Div. (Maj. Gen. C. J. Bailey commanding) made successful attacks. The di 
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OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND ARMY 


By JOHN V. CLINNIN, Colonel 130th Infantry, and Captain ARTHUR E. HARTZELL” 


The Second American Army was formed October 15, 1918, 
for the purpose of holding the line established after the 
termination of the St. Mihiel offensive, extending from 

‘ Fresnes-en-Woevre at 
the northern hinge of 
the salient to Port-sur- 
Seille, a short distance 


River. At first this 
army was made up 
from divisions which 
were worn out and in 
most instances deci- 
mated in the fighting 
on the Meuse-Argonne 
front. It was sup- 
posed to be a quiet 
front and affording op- 
portunity for replace- 
ment of personnel and 
re-equipment. 


Lieutenant General R. L. Bullard, one of the most efficient 
soldiers in the American Army, was placed in command. 


Lr. Gen, R, L. Butrarp 


Long before the enemy gave any sign that he was on the 
point of demanding -an armistice, Marshal Foch had made 
plans for striking a telling blow in Lorraine-in the general 
direction of Metz. This blow was to be struck as soon as 
the First American Army had succeeded in capturing the 
great Longuyon-Mezieres railroad, thereby cutting the whole 
German Army into two parts. ie blow was to fall with 
telling force on both sides of the great fortress of Metz, 
pinching off this stronghold without a direct attack. The 
Americans were to attack in the direction of Conflans, and 
the Tenth French Army under General Mangin was to 
strike in the direction of Chateau-Salins. The object was 
to isolate Metz and blank the enemy forces west of the 
upper Rhine. Preparations were well under way by Nov- 
ember 7th, when the German Armistice Commission crossed 
the Allied lines. But, inasmuch as Marshal Foch still feared 


treachery on the part of the enemy, orders were issued | 


in the form of an official telegram dated November 7th, to 
all forces: ‘“‘It can happen that the enemy may spread the 
rumor that an armistice is signed in order to deceive us. 
There is none. Let-no one cease hos ilities of any sort with- 
out information from the Marshal Commaider-in-Chief.” 


The plans for attack, already made, were to be carried 
out in full, regardless of the armistice rumors, which were 
flying in all directions. Foch supplemented this order with 
a dispatch two days later on November 9th to General 
Pershing urging him to start the Second Army attack im- 
mediately instead of waiting for November 14th. The 
reason for this was very plain. The enemy was falling back 
in great disorder along the front of the First American Army 
as well as farther west. His withdrawal on the front of the 
Second American Army could not be long delayed. Sudden 
pressure by the Americans on this front would hasten this 
retreat and throw him into greater confusion, possibly re- 
sulting in a rout. 


On November 9th. the front of the Second American 
Army covered 50 kilometers held by four divisions with 
only 43,000 men. The full strength would have numbered 
112,000:men. These divisions from left to right were the 


east of the Moselle . 


Thirty-third Division (Illinois National Guard), Twenty- 
eighth (Pennsylvania National Guard), Seventh (Regulars) 
and Ninety-sécond (Colored). In reserve were the Fourth 
(Regulars) and the Thirty-fifth (Missouri and Kansas 
National Guard) while one brigade of the Eighty-eighth 
Division (Minnesota and North Dakota National Army) 
had just arrived at the front. Both the Thirty-thitd and 
Twenty-eighth had seen much hard fighting, on the British 

ont, at Chateau Thierry and in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, while a regiment of the Ninty-second had been 
engaged for a short time in the Argonne forest. 


On the 7th of November two companies of the One- - 
Hundred Thirtieth Infantry of the Thirty-third Division 
made a dashing raid on Chateau d’Aulnois, northeast of 
Fresnes, destroying an enemy strong point and capturing 
one officer and twenty-two men. 


The main attack was set for November 10th, one day 
ahead of schedule, 


One regiment of the Ninety-second Division, on the right 
bank of the Moselle, went over the top at 7 A. M., attempting 
to drive in the re-entrant salient in the line east of the river. 
The troops pushed forward a little more than a mile before 
meeting with serious opposition. The small woods of 
Frehaut, Voivrotte and Cheminot were occu pied. The 
German resistance, however, soon stiffened and before night- 
fall the negroes were suffering heavily under a bombardment 


of high explosives and machine gun fire. The operation - 


netted six prisoners and a slight advance. The casualties 
numbered 285. Another regiment of this division, west of 
the Moselle, was unable to advance because of the failure 
of the attack of the Seventh Division. 


On the front of the Seventh Division, a Regular Army 
unit which was under fire for the first time, two companies - 
of the Fifty-sixth Infantry. took by assault the formidable 
Preny Ridge, a key position. Owing to a raking machine- 
gun fire and the enemy’s heavy wire, our troops were un- 
able to mop up the position and ultimately were driven 
down the slopes again, suffering heavy losses. On the 
division’s left better progress was made. Here the Americans 
got as far forward as Mon Plaisir farm, about one mile from 
Charey. These positions they held at eleven o'clock, 
November I Ith. The Seventh Division had 236 casualties, 
the majority being suffered on Preny Ridge. 


The battle plan laid out for the Twenty-eighth Division 
was a direct assault on the formidable Hindenburg positions 
in the region of Dommartin. The Germans at this point 
were strongly entrenched, with their line liberally protected 

y barbed wire and tank traps. Bear in mind that after 
the St. Mihiel battle the enemy. took up his line in a series 
of defenses-of unusual! natural strength extending across the 
base of the salient. These positions had been long pre- 
ah and therefore our men had a difficult task ahead of 

em. : 


The troops of the Twenty-eighth went forward to the 
attack at 5.50 a. m. on the morning of November 10th. 
The village of Dommartin was too strongly held and resisted 
all attack but we succeeded in occupying the small wood of 
the same name southwest of the village as well as the 
strongly fortified point of Marimbois farm. In the after- 
noon after a strong artillery Preparation a second attack 


was launched, but it made no-progress. Nineteen prisoners 
were taken. 


The center of the division met with better success. 
Advancing along the southeastern shore of Lake La Chaus- 
see, it captured the village of Haumont and pushed forward 
nearly a mile. On the other side of the lake, the extreme 
left of the Twenty-eighth moved forward in conjunction 
with the Thirty-third Division. It soon evident 
that the enemy’s line was weakest on the front of the Twenty- 
eighth. Division, and during the night of November 10th, 


strong reinforcements were concentrated north of Haumont 


to follow up the early success. 


Word of the signing of the armistice was not received 
until after 9 a. m. so that the advancing troops were well 
launched on the new attack by eleven o'clock. The word 
to cease firing reached the outposts well inside the Bois de 
Bonseil. Runners sent out from regimental headquarters 
with the glad tidings had great difficulty in some cases ‘in - 

nding the outposts owing to the’ general confusion of 
battle, and there is no doubt that casualties did occur in 
the last few minutes. The division’s total casualties for the 
two days’ fighting numbering 245. 


By far the heaviest casualties were suffered by the 
Thirty-third Division, on the left of the Twenty-eighth 
Troops of this outfit which was operating with the Second 
Colonial Corps (French) made a strong raid to clear two 
small woods known as Les Hautes Epines and Wavrille, 
in the Plain of the Woevre. . 


With these woods in our hands the way was clear for 
i This began on 
undred 


the larger and more important operation. 

the morning of November 10, when the 

Thirty-frst Infantry penetrated the Harville wood east of 
St. Hilaire. Later it was forced back to the southwestern 
edge. On the extreme left the One-Hundred_ Thirtieth 
Infantry. carried all the German trenches from Sautx-en- 
Woevre northeast to Marcheville, including the latter village, 
capturing 6 officers, 102 men estroying an entire 
German ‘battalion in the village. Stung by this reverse 
the Germans retaliated with a strong counter attack, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. Bitter fighting ensued and 
the Americans were forced back to the far edge of the village. 
There they made a determined stand, breaking up the 
counter attack, and, notwithstanding heavy losses, held 
their ground and the stronghold of Marcheville. 


_ On the. front of both regiments, reinforced during the 
night by the One-Hundred Twenty-ninth and One-Hundred 
Thirty-second Infantry, fighting was renewed at 5:30 a. m. 
on armistice morning and. our troops had succeeded in 
occupying. Butgneville, St. Hilaire and the Chateau. d’ 
Aulnois when ‘the halt order was received. One-hundred 
and fifty-seven prisoners had been taken, most of them in 


. the Marcheville fighting. Casualties suffered by the divi- 
"sion numbered 614, more than twice those of any other unit. 


The fighting on the front of both the Twenty-eighth and 
the Thirty-third «Divisions was developing rapidly into a 
major operation and in spite ‘of the stiff resistance en- 
countered, much more serious than had been expected, our 
troops pierced the Hindenburg line on both sides of La 
Chaussee Lake. None of our divisions was fully engaged, 

Eighty- 


’ while the reserve divisions and one brigade of the 


eighth just detrained, had not entered the fight. 


rt 
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‘The Woevre plain with Herbeuville in the middleground, 2. Col. John V. Clinnin, 130th Inf., commander of the troops capturing 
Chateau d’Aulnois and Marcheville. 3. St. Hilaire, captured on night of Nov, 10-11. 4. Cote les Eparges. 


Brig. Gen. E. L. King and staff of 65th Brig. 33d Div., at Mouilly, 


Nov. 4. 


* 
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Col. John V. Clinnin, 130th Inf., inspecting transport of 2d Bn. : 
part Oct. 30. Col. Clinnin’s transport was pronounced By Gen 4 Near i. ee J . R. Meehan, 5. J - Peters and James 
ershing to ke tha Week tae A EE Peary sig Boveri: ae sured in literary pursuits, i. e., 
irt reading. es .parges, Oct. 50. 
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1, Germans who were opposite 28th Div. in the last days of the war. From a negative salvaged by photo unit 28th Div. 


and L. Shoemaker, 11 \th Inf., as village cut ups. Thiaycourt, Oct. 25. 3, View of 28th Div. Hars. in Heudicourt, Oct. 31. 
Inf. Bouillonville, Oct. 29, 


2.. Privates N. Gorman 
4. German tank taken by 112th 
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Interior of the 
main corridor of 
Gen... Pershing’s yy i | , 
quarters, the [ih a as Thi Wehaen pie (e ae ; ee: + General 
Chateau Val des ad ; iin AV BRS caf pec ne ee ey Pershing's bed- 
Ecoliers, Chau- a oe * : Ss 
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Chateau Val des Ecoliers, Gen. Pershing's residence near Chaumont, Drawing room at Val des. Ecoliers. 
American G. H. Q. 


Brig. Gen. C. H, Barth and staff, 7th Div. 
Seated L. to’ R.: First Lieut. Lewis 
Simons, aide; Ist Lieut. John H. R. 
Titnanus, aide; Lieut. Col. Wm. W. 
Taylor, Jr., Chief of Staft; Brig. Gen. 
Chas. H. Barth, commanding; Lieut. Col. 
John Alden Degen, adjutant; Lieut. Col. 
Allie W. Williams, chief surgeon; Lieut. 
Col. Walter Reed, inspector. Back row 
{L. to R.): Lieut. Col. Girard L. Mc- 
Entee, Maj. Rhinelander Waldo, Maj. 
Arthur W. Lane, Maj. E. W. Fales, Maj. 
John A. Hadley, Maj. Wm, J. Calvert, 
quartermaster;.Maj. Winthrop Withing- 
ton, ordnance officer; Capt. Jefferson H. 
Fulton, September 15, 1918. 


Maj. D. S. Elkins, Lt. T. V. R. Miller, Lt. H. W. Dutcher, Lt. N. T.- How the men of the 64th Inf., 7th Div., received the news of the 
Jones and Lt. J. N. Weatherley of the 7th Div. Near Vieville- Armistice. Min de Jaulny, Nov. I1. 


en-Haye. 


“Led by Colonel Hayward who, though wounded, insisted on retaining command of his regiment during action, led by Lieut. Col. Pickering, an officer. 


kable cooln d , by Major Cobb (killed), by Maj. Spencer (severely wounded), by Major Little, an excellent leader, the 369th Regt 
of Pesca Infantry (Colored) which sn the September attacks of 1918 was for the first time under fre, captured strong and vigorously defended enemy 
intrenchments, stormed the village of Sechault and took prisoners, six cannon and large numbers of machine guns.” From citation in General Orders 
by the French High Command. L. to R.: Col. Wm. Hayward, Maj. Arthur W. Little, Lt. Col. Pickering. = 


First Lieut. Robert L. Campbell, 368th Inf., 92d (colored) Div.. the first 


man of the division to receive the D. S, C 
Campbell saw a runner fall wounded in 


machine gun fire, 
enemy, he. crossed the 


field and carried the 


lear Binarville, Sept. 


. 27, Lieut. 
v the middle of a field swept by heavy 
‘At imminent peril to 


his own life, and in ‘full view of the 
wounded soldier to shelter.” 


. 


Maj. Gen. William 
Weigel, 88th Div. 


Pvt. Craite, Saddler Eckleberg and Pvt. Isley, Hars. Tr., Dispatch riders, Hdars. Tr., 88th Div., Lagney. Brg. Gen. W. D. 
Beach, 176th Brig. 


88th Div. on French “Caterpillars.” Valdoie. Nov. 5. 


5. Gen. Weigel and staff of 88th Div. at Lagney Nov. 15. 6. Outpost opposite Ammertsvillen manned by soldiers of 351st Inf., 88th Div., Nov. Ist. The 88th Div. was composed of National Army men from North and 


South Dakota, Minnesota, 


(Fr.) Div. in Haute Alsace. 


\ 
\ 


Nebraska, lowa and Illinois. 


It was trained at Camp Dodge. The Division arrived in France Sept. 9. On Sept. 14, it was placed under command of the French 4th Army. On Sept. 23d it relieved the 38th 
The division held this sector until Nov. 2nd when it moved to the Lagney area as part of the 2d Army Reserve., where it was located at the time of the Armistice. 


1. Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Neville and staff of 4th (Marine) Brig., 2d Div. 2. Private John J. Kelly, 78th Co., 6th Regt.. U. S. M: C., being decorated with Medal of Honor by Gen. Pershing. Nearby are Maj. Gens. 
Dickman, Muir and Haan. At Blanc Mont. Ridge Oct. 3, Kelly xan through our own barrage and attacked a machine gun nest killing the gunner and another member of the crew. He returned through the barrage with 8 Prisoners. On 
the night of Oct. 1-2 the 2d Div., including the 9th and 23d Inf., and the 5th and 6th Marines entered the line Northwest of Somme-Py and attacked on the morning of Oct. 3. During the next four days, against intense resistance it 
advanced steadily and took Medeah Farm and Blanc Mont Ridge, suffering a loss of 5,400 men and capturing 2,300 prisoners. : 


3. Maj. Gen. W. R. Smith and staff of the 36th Div. which was composed of National Guard troops from Texas and Oklahoma. 4. Soldicrs of the 36th Div. in Bar-sur-Aube ‘training area. On the night of Oct. 6-7 the 36th 
Div. arrived to relieve the 2d Div. The 7Ist Brig. attacked Oct. 8 between St. Etienne and Medeah Farm. Casualties were 66 officers and'1,227 men. Command of the sector passed to the 36th Div. Oct. 10, An attack of the 142d 
Inf. North of St. Etienne failed that afternoon but the 14Ist advanced its lines 500 yards. In the evening the 72d Brig. passed through the 71st and attacked in the direction of Mechault and Cauroy. It resulted ina slight advance. 
The following morning the enemy began his refreat in the direction of Dricourt and Attigny. The 72d Brig. took up the pursuit and lively rear guard actions followed between St. Etienne and Mechault which resulted in the envelopment of 
the latter town and the establishment of lines north of it. 


the canal. The enemy. was strongly entrenched on the Northern bank of the Aisne and had taken every precaution to prevent a crossing. 
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j i i j i i 5 i ining citi f Bar-Sur-Aube in front of the 
1. Maj. Gen. W. R. Smith, 36th Div... turns over to Maj. Gen. loseph Spire, 22d Fr. Div., command of the Dricourt Sector, Oct. 28. 2. Headquarters band, 36th Div. entertaining citizens ol 
post office, Aug. 29, 1918. -On Oct. 12, the 72nd Brig., 36th Div. pushed jee i Hill 167, Northwest of Vaux, Champagne, overlooking the valley of the Aisne from Attigny to Givry, from which positions patrols were pushed out to 
o 


3. Brig. Gen. Pegram Whitworth and staff of the 71st Brig. 4, Men of Co. C, It Ith F.S. Brig., iv. il from home ivi 2 : . 28. ig. went i ine Oct. 13, taki 
over the tonto te 3 ry om Nee ie Ac tateg hn ce 71s! len of Co, t 36th Div. get mail from home Thanksgiving Day. Yonne, France, Nov. 28. The 71st Brig. went into the line Oct. taking 


rig. ‘The division’s lines at this time ran al | f Hill 167 about 4 kilometers from the Aisne. No further attempts de toad til the 27th when the str 
‘rest Farm. was stormed and taken, the entire garrison being either killed or captured. The relief of the 36th benan Oct. 26th aud wae) completed Kiet 28. “ eegteot eer, ihe tie 
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me 
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= — prtate Soe stato Nov. 2. Ay ches thoes she searenageee 
iv. maintained i tween irst Corps left rench ti Preventing-a dangerous between the tw 
further need for the services of the division, the 6th was moved to the sector Northeast of Vechan Before it could enter the line here the Armistice was signed. The lich F. A, 6th Doe, jpaae inkowecien 


| Mrs. Vanderbilt is seated at desk behind typewriter. women’s division, Y. M. C. A., at her residence in Paris. 
Fe) 


ra] 
Mrs. W.K. Vanderbilt and her co-workers at Red Cross headquarters. Mrs. Thecdore Roosevelt, Jr. (without hat), entertaining members of | 
d 


AK. of C-tea party. Mrs. Walter Hines Page. wife of the (then) American ambassador 
to England distributing flowers to wounded Yanks at Dartford, England. 
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10:59 A. M. Nov. 11, 1918. “Calamity Jane” firing her last shot in the war. This gun was manned by a section of the tlth F. A. Its position was in 
the Bois de la Haie on the Laneuville-sur-Meuse-Beauclair road. 
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Troops of Battery B, 35Ist F. A., 92d Div., in maneuvers at Maidieres, Mousson, Dec. 1, 1918. At this time the 92d Div. (colored) was in command of Maj. Gen. C. H. Martin who brought the 86th Div. to France. With the same 
dynamic energy that characterized his method of handling the 86th Div. at Cam Grant, Gen. Martin proceeded to train the 92d Div. The organization, under command of Maj. Gen. C. C. llou, participated in the attack of the Second 
American Army. Nov. 10-11, operating west of the Seille River. During the saa Period the 92d Div. sustained 1921 casualties. Twenty-two Distinguished Service Crosses were awarded to its members, 
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The High Command at General Headquarters. The Commander in Chief, the Chief of Staff, the Assistant Chiefs of Staff and the Adjutant General. 
F aye row, left to right: _ Brig. Gen. H. B. Fiske, G 5 (Training Section); Maj. Gen. J. W. McAndrew, C. of S.; Gen. John J. Pershing, C. in C.; Brig. Gen. 
~ Fox Conner, G 3 (Operations Section); Brig. Gen. G. V. H. Moseley, G 4 (Co-ordination of Supply Service). _ Rear row, left to right: Brig. Gen. A. D. Andrews, 


‘G 1 (Administrative Section): Brig. Gen..Leroy Eltinge, Deputy Chief of Staff; Brig. Gen. D. E. Nolan, G 2 (Information Section); Brig. Gen. R. C. Davis, A. G 


Po) 


The Signal Corps telephone. operators ‘at General Headquarters, 
Chauniont.- 


Blindfold boxing at Aix-les-Bains. Lieut. E. F. Clark, Hdqrs. troop, 35th Di _teceiving ‘a’Prench lesson. 


"~~ 


AC ANSTO PLES ND AI I 


__ Jewish soldiers attending religious seryices at Chaumont, American G. H.Q. The French officer, wearing a beard, at the left of the picture.is Capt. A. 
_ Levy, Mayor of Chaumont. His wife'sits next to him. The American officer, wearing a garrison cap, next to Mme. Levy, is Rabbi Jacob Kohn of New York 
City. Both American and French soldiers attended this service of their common religion. 


Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Jr., who, before the Armistice, commanded the l6lst Col. Went Nom Chere ee rare Sal Reet Sens Mae as Chief of Staff, 
Artillery Brig., 86th Div. Same time after the conclusion of hostilities Gen. Spauld- 


Plant D: G I Staff, at the Army War 
College, Col. Week's was a member of the firs . aff College which 
ing became Chief Historical Officer of the A. E. F, was organized in the fall of 1919. As a ficutena 4 


endent of Public 
Instruction in the Philippine Islands at the age 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


‘British—lItalian—Russian 


Throughout the Summer and Fall of 1918 public interest in the United 
States was centered on the three principal campaigns of our fighting forces 
abroad. During the time, however, that American arms were gaining 
glory around Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and in the Argonne, other divi- 
sions and units were fighting as gallantly on other fronts. E-ven after the 
Armistice had brought peace to the western front some elements of our 
army were still engaged in active hostilities in Northern Russia and in 
Siberia. 


. On the British front American troops especially distinguished them- 
selves. As early as July 4, 1918, the 33d Div., represented by elements 
of the 13Ist and 132d Inf. regiments, had taken part with the Australians 
in the attack on Hamel. In the great British offensive which began 
Aug. 8 the 33d Div. broke the German line’at Chipilly Ridge and Gres- 
saire-Wood, and then moved on to its later successes in the Argonne. 


The Second American Army Corps, commanded by Maj. Gen. Geo.. 
_W. Read, and comprising the 27th and 30th Divs. never fought on any 


other front than the British. To these two divisions, one from the North, 
the other from the South, fell the honor of smashing the Hindenburg 
Line at Le Cateau; where the St. Quentin canal passes under a hill through 
a tumel. The 27th Div. was made up of New York National Guard 
units and was commanded by a National Guard officer, Maj. Gen. John 


_F. O’Ryan. This division entered the line with British units opposite 


Mt. Kemmel, later moving to the Dickebush sector in Belgium. On 
Aug. 3}*the 27th was in the front line in the attack on Vierstaadt Ridge. 


‘In conjunction with the 30th American Division and the Australians the 


New Yorkers smashed through the famous Hindenburg Line betwee~ 


Sept. 29 and Oct. 1. After a short rest it took up the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans, advancing about 25 kilometers. 


va Bhe 30th Div., composed of National Guard troops from Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina, had its baptism of fire near the famous town 
of Ypres, the scene of the Germans’ first gas attack in 1915. Here it held 


the canal sector from Yprés to Voormezeele and from Aug. 3 to Sept. | _ 


rt in the fighting before Mt. Kemmel. Next came the attack on 
co Hindenburg ine with the Australians and 27th Div. “Marshal Haig 
‘in his final report laid special emphasis on the gallant conduct of the 30th. 
Its fighting qualities may be gauged by the fact that this division won 


12 Congressional Medals of Honor. Maj. Gen. Edward M. Lewis 
commanding the 30th Div. 

' After the general advance of the Allies from Switzerland to the sea 
had got into full swing, Marshal: Foch called upon Gen. Pershing for two 


American divisions to assist the Sixth French. Army in Belgium. This 
occurred in the middle of October when the Americans were fighting the 


greatest battle in American history, in the Meuse-Argonne sector, but 


Gen: Pershing complied without demur. 


The 37th and 91st Divs. were sent to the Belgian front in compliance 
with the request of the Allied generalissimo. The 91st was accompanied 
by the artillery of the 28th Div. Both divisions entered the fighting line 
Oct. 30 and thereafter shared in the Flanders offensive until the Armistice. 


An early request for American troops had been made by Italy but the 
critical situation on the French and British fronts made it impossible for 
the Commander-in-Chief to comply. After repeated requests it finally 
was decided to have American arms represented with the Italians for the 
moral effect. One regiment, the 332d Inf. of the 83d Div., and Ohio 
outfit, was despatched to the Italian front in July, 1918. 


_ By direction of the Secretary of War an American expedition was sent 
to the North Russian coast in the vicinity of Archangel in August, 1918. 
This was in compliance with the decision of the Supreme War Council 
which had decided that Allied forces ought to be sent to the ‘aid of the 
Russians struggling against the Bolsheviki. The American forces, de- 
tached from the 85th Div., comprised the 339th Inf., Ist Bn., 310th Engs., 
337th Field Hosp. Co., and the 337th Ambulance Co., all under British 

“command. This small force held a front of 450 miles under trying Arctic 
conditions until May, 1919, when it was sent home via Brest, France. In 
Brig. Gen. Wilds P. Richardson was in command. 

’ At the same time troops were sent to North Russia a small force, com- 
prising the 27th and 31st Inf. regiments, with auxiliary troops, were sent 
into Siberia: by way of Vladivostok to co-operate with the Japanese and 

other Allied forces. The use of American troops in various parts of the 

former Russian empire was distinctly distasteful to the American public. 

There: was constant public criticism until both expeditions were with- 
rawn. ° 


_ its engagements against Bolsheviki the American forces lost 82 killed. 
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“Them guys is butchers,” an Australian sergeant declared after four companies of the 33d American division had attacked with the “Aussies” before 
Hamel, July 4, 1918. It was hand to hand fighting with the bayonet. King George personally pinned on the breast of the Yankee officers and men the British 
decorations they won. The King and General Pershing are seen in this picture on their way to the decoration ceremonies at Molliens-au-Bois, Aug. 6, 1918. 
Maj. Gen. George Bell, commanding the 33rd Div. is the officer with white mustache and imperial walking behind the King and Gen. Pershing. 


. _ The King of England decorating a Chicago man with the Distinguished Conduct Medal. * Sergeant Frank A. Koijane, Co. G, 132d Inf., is the modest looking Yank whom the monarch is 
honoring. Koijane not only réceived the British decoration, but the D. S. C. for extraordinary heroism in action at Hamel, July 4, 1918. While digging in at his final objective he came under fire 
from a hostile machine gun ina sunken road 200 yards to the right front. With Lt. Yagle and two Australian soldiers, he rushed the position and captured the gun and eight prisoners. 


Village .of Mericourt: cap- 
tured by the 33d Div. while 
fighting with the British. Thig 
town was a German stronghold, 
in the Albert sector and was used’ 
by the enemy as a headquarters.’ 
The white streaks on the distant 


hill tops are the German trenches: | 


second Lieut. Harry Yagle; 132d-Inf., 33d: Div:, ‘receiving British Marshal Haig, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in-France 
Military Cross from King George for rushing a machine gun and capturing congratulating Maj. Gen. Bell; 33d American Div, on accou t of gallant 
eight prisoners at Hamel, July 4, 1918, : 


conduct of his men at Hamel. 


.  AGerman gun that never fired on Amiens. When the 33d and 30th U. S. Divs., fighting with the Australians on the Cambrai-St. Quentin front pushed 
the enemy back in July the Germans dynamited this gun because they had no time to remove it. The length of the broken barrel is 45 feet. This cannon would 
have been dropping shells into Amiens, 20 miles away, in a few days had the British-American advance not ousted the German troops. 


Maj. Gen. James H. McRae, 
and staff, of the 78th Div., while 
training on the British front. 
Gen. Pershing ordered this divi- . 
sion. to the American front in 


time for the battle of St. Mihiel. 


Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, commanding the British forces in Maj. Gen. James H. Mc Rae, 78th Div., receiving the King of Eng- 
France, on a visit to Gen. Pershing at the latter's chateau. land at the American general's headquarters, Rollecourt, Aug. 8, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan and Staff. 27th Div...at headquarters, OUDEZEELE, Aug. 18, 1918. The 27th Div. comprised elements of the former 


New York National Guard. 


Planning an attack. Maj. Gen. John F.O’Ryan (right), and his chief All the American commanders who fought solely on the British front 
of staff, Col. S. H. Ford, 27th Div., Oct. 18. On the following morning are in this group. Right to left: Maj. Gens. George W. Read, 2d Carps. 
the 27th attacked with the British, advancing 500 yards. John F. O’Ryan, 27th Div., E. M: Lewis, 30th Div.: Lieut. Gen. Sir Henry 

Davidson, British Army, at left. 


After the victory wa¥.won.’ March's 102d Field Signal Bn. to review, 
Corbie, Nov. 49, 1918: vance in the Cambrai-St. Quentin. sector. 


re] 
A british battery hurrying to the front in the British-American ad- | 
QO 


One of the 60 pound guns, firing a shell 15,000 yards, in action on the Taking a-shot at Fritz from the front 
British-American f 


line near St. Souplet, Oct..119, 
ront near Vaux-Andigny. Men of Ce. A, 105th M..G. Ba.,, 27th Div. 


Battle, practice before. the: 
Germans were pushed back from 
Amiens.., The 27th and 30th 
American Divisions trained. and! 
fought entirely with the British, 
These American soldiers are re. 
hearsing an attack. back of the 
lines. A British tank is mowing 
down barbed wire to make a 
pathway for the Yanks, 
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Thirtieth Div. marching from Calais, where it landed in France, June Lewis machine gun post of 119th Inf., 30th Div., in the Ypres sector, 
\24, 1918, to its training area at Eperlecques. Aug. 9. 
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ste 


British operating with 27th and 30th U, S: Divisions, sending up 


Chateau at Bellicourt once used as headquarters by Hindenburg. 
Ameri¢an propaganda for the Germans. Templeaux-la-Fosse, Oct, 10. Captured by 30th Div. when it smashed the Hindenburg Line at Belli- 
court, Sept..29. 


Shell battered Peronne after the Germans had been driven out by the Hindenburg Line where St. Quentin canal enters tunnel under ridge 
British-American advance late in September on the Cambrai-St, Quentin near Bellicourt. Captured by 30th Div., Sept. 29. 
front. 


A view of St. Quentin canal. At the left is an entrance to one of the tunnels dug into the hill by the Germans and in which they concealed thousands of 
troops. After the 27th and 30th American Divisions had broken the Hindenburg Line at this point the enemy reserves poured out in their rear. This ruse failed. 
The American communique of Sept. 30, 1918, said: “Our attack on main Hindenburg system * * * * was made with tanks on front of 3,000 yards and was 
completely successful, penetrating enemy’s line to a depth of 5,000 yards.” 
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Maj: Gen. Edward M. Lewis, commanding general of the 30th Div. Ruins-of St. Quentin cathedral. In the British-American advance in 
during the period of its victorious advances through the Hindenburg this sector Canadian troops outflanked St. Quentin and forced the Ger- 
Line on the Cambrai-St. Quentin front in September and October; 1918. mans out. The 27th and 30th American Divisions fought north of the 

town, helping in the victory. 
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day, wrote the official correspondent with the Australian forces, “when the full story of the battle can be told the American people will thrill with pride in these 
magnificent troops upon whom a tremendous task fell.” 


oO 
After this town, Braye-sur-Somme; had been freed of Germans in the 
September-October advance of the British-American forces, it was found 
Q 


through Bellicourt. This town was taken by the 30th Div. The horse. 
that the church marked with a Red Cross had been used by the enemy. as man is an Australian. 
a barrack. Its sanctuary was stripped of art treasures. 


- Qo 
One of the British tanks that led the American advance, rolling | 
Oo 


Yank*Signal Corps phot 


ographers get a lift from a British tank on 
their way to the battle front. 


American and Australian victors on the Cambrai-St. Quentin front 
watch a group of 1,000 prisoners marched back to prison pens. 
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. _ Strange surroundings for Pacific Coast men. Supply wagons and mess outfits of 91st Div. in front of Hotel de Ville (City Hall) Audenarde, Belgium, 
Nov. 10, 1918. This city hall was built in 1531. Audenarde was captured by the westerners of the 91st Div. in the 'Lys-Scheldt campaign, Oct. 3!-Nov. |]. 
After fighting ten days in the Argonne, the 91st was sent to Belgium at Marshal Foch’s request to aid the 6th French Army, On Novy. 22 elements of the 91st 
marched in the triumphal entry of the King and Queen into Brussels. 


SIR 


Seeing the 
sights of Thielt, 
Belgium, from a 
native “rubber 
neck bus." Pvt. 
John Thompson, 
9Ist Div., and a 
buddie of the 37th 


Amateur theatricals filled much of the 
soldier's play time. Steel helmets done over- 
in spring styles by 27th Div. “actresses.” 


fessional actors in 
up." Oudezeele, 


»» from New York, had many pro- 
ranks who knew the art of “make- 


Aug. 8, 


Celebrating 
the Armistice. 
Soldiers of 27th 
Div., around an 
improvised “Lib- 
erty Bell,” cheer- 
ing the news that 
the war is over, 


_ Pvt. Cornelius Vanderbilt (wearing cam- 
paign hat), son of Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, 27th Div. This heir to a great Ameri- 


can fortune was a despatch rider. 
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oe Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor An American on outpost duty on the Piave front in Italy taking a 
visits the front while on’a government mission to Italy. Taken in the look at the Austrian lines not far away. Member of the 332d Inf., 83d Div 


American trenches on the Piave. 
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Italian soldiers instructing: Yanks how 
The Piave front was filled with small 


to cross rivers in pontoons. 
streams and overflowed areas. 


Soldiers of the 332d Inf., 83d Div. 
on the Piave. Later they helped rou 
Third Bn., 332d Inf., 83d Div., Porto di Fiera, Italy, Oct. 6, 1918. . 


, in their trenches with the Italians 
t the Austrian army on this front. 


These soldiers of the 332d Inf., were not robbing beehives. 


They Hand grenades for the Austrians. Men of the 332d Inf. traini 
wore mosquito net masks and gloves to Protect themselves from insects behind the Pave front for the battle where they later aided the Italians 
while fighting in the marshes’on the Italian front. in victory.. 
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. _ Fighting the Bolsheviki on the Vologda railway front in North Russia. These Michigan and Wisconsin men of Co. I, 339th Inf., 85th Div., are part of 
the American expedition into the Arctic regions that held 450 miles against the “Reds” from August, 1918, until May, 1919. From left to right they are: Corp. 
Stanley Pijut, Pvts. Arnold Buzburger, Eddie Egher, and George Johnson. 


rest 


Convey ef 3 


zinski, Jan. 18, | 
house 6 


on the 


39th Inf hitting the trail between Archangel and Be: 
918. The distance was 44 2 


way. 


Two platoons of Co. A, 339th 
Inf., 85th Div., at their berracks 
in the village of Visorka on the 
Volga River. The building in 
the czar’s day has been the home 
of an imperial forester. Many of 
the men in the 339th Inf. were of 
Slavic origin, chosen because they 
could speak Russian. 


versts and there was only one 


Brig. Gen. Wilds P--Richardson, who was sent to Northern Russia to Men of Co. I, 339th Inf., 85th Div., who received the Croix de Guerre 


take command of the American forces after the Armistice. . Gen. Rich- for bravery in action in North Russia. Left to-right: 2d-Lieut. Dwight 
ardson commanded a brigade in the 28th Div. in France. Fistler, Corps. Smelinski, ‘Sieloff, and Groebel; Pyts. Rank, Lightee and 


Or: 


+ 


Col. George B. Stewart and staff of 339th Inf., 85th Div., at Head- Unloading supplies at warehouse. in_Archangel, Russia, where all 
quarters, Archangel, Russia, Oct. 25, 1918. Allied stofes were held. Detail of 2d Bn. 339th Inf., 85th Div... Oct. 27 
1918. 
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Buildings that housed American soldiers in the Archangel sector had 


to be warm. Shoveling sawdust between double walls of barracks under 
Srechor. 


Miss Marcia Dunham, Y. W. C. A. the only American woman then 


at the Russian front. ‘A post on the 450-mile American front: Nav. 16, 
1918. 


Yanks feeding Bolsheviki prisoners at Archangel, Qet_ 21, 1918 Russian girl serving tea.and sandwiches te Yank soldiers in YW. C. 
NSoners used old tim cans and weaden spans which they carried in their A hostess hobse-at Archangel: 
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Headquarters ny M, 3st Infantry, Suchan, Siberia. This organization, with assistance of Chinese and Japanese troops, ded the coal mines at Suchan. These mines 


furnished the local supply of coal for the railroads and 
began arriving at Vladivostok, August 15, 1918. The 


inhabitants in Eastern Siberia. Major General William S. Graves commanded the American troops in the Siberian expedition which 
following other nations had troops in Siberia: England, France, Japan, China, Italy, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia and Siberia. 


Maj. Gen. William S. Graves, 
and staff. Gen Graves is seated 
number 4 from the left, first row. 
He may be distinguished by the 
two silver stars on the cuff of 
his overcoat. This picture of 
the commander of the Siberian 
expedition was taken at Vladivos- 


tok, Nov. 23,1918. 
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Thirty-first Infantry on a practice march near Vladivostok, December 3, 1918. This regiment, commanded by Colonel F. H. S t, i lar regiment ization f ila when it wa 
desided to snd ated States oop to Siberia to aid in guarding miltary stores belonging to Rusia and to eae oi ty tas eetne rathe xpeaicin of ot 
own self-defense. Prior to this movement the Russian people were assured by the United States that the troops would not interfere in the internal affairs of the Russian people and that there 


would be no interference with the political sovereignty of Russia. 
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Allied peace: parade’in Vladivostok, Nov. 15, 1918, to celebrate the 
Armistice: of Nov. 14. . The leading troops are Americans of the 31st Inf. 


leaders were executed by she: Cetchs’ ap Ekatesmbare:: The-git’ wasen opposing the Bolsheviki in Siberia during 1918 and 1919. 
officiat “Red” stenographer. ee es 43 


Twenty-four hours after this picture was taken these Bolshevist Admiral Kolchak, head of the Russian. provisional governme t 


ir & S. O: S. 


Supplying the United States Army in France with all those things an 
army needs was a commercial enterprise that utilized the services of 668,- 
312 soldiers at the period of greatest expansion—Nov. |1, 1918. 


The Services of Supply of the A. E. F., known to the Army as the 
S. O. S. , was charged with procuring, storing and transporting whatever 
the 2,000,000 Americans soldiers in Europe demanded to eat, and wear, 
and fight with. In order that the details might be lifted from the shoulders 
of the Commander-in-Chief and the General Staff at G. H. Q., the Services 
of Supply were grouped under one head, the Commanding General of 
the Services of Supply, with headquarters at Tours. 


This officer handled all projects in connection with roads, docks, 
railroads and buildings; the transportation of men, animals, and supplies 
by sea, rail and inland waterways, the operation of telephone and tele- 
graph systems, control and transportation of replacements, the hospitaliza- 
tion necessary for 2,000,000 men and all those entertainment and welfare 
activities that became so important in the life of the American fighting 
man abroad. Last, and most important in the eyes of the soldiers, the 
S. O.S, controlled the final embarkation of the troops for home. - 


__ For administrative purposes the S. O. S. was sub-divided into eleven 

territorial sections, each with a territorial commander. In order that all 
the services concerned with the supply of combat troops should work 
without friction, this work was co-ordinated through the Fourth Section 
of the General Staff at General Pershing’s headquarters at Chaumont. 


_It will aid the reader to visualize the volume of work performed by 
the S. O. S. if he is informed that each combat division, consisting of 
approximately 28,000 men, required 25 French railway carloads of sup- 
plies for its daily consumption. These cars had to be ‘delivered wherever 
the division was located. This demand was met by providing railroad 

‘regulating stations at strategic positions behind the lines occupied by 
American troops. From these stations supplies. were forwarded to the 


' fighting fronts. From the regulating stations supplies were forwarded — 


by trains to railheads still closer to the front, and to these railheads the 
combat divisions sent their motor and horse drawn transport for daily 


supplies. Z 


Because of lack of sufficient ocean tonnage there always was a short- 


_. age of supplies coming from America. To meet the Army's demands pur- 


chases were made in Europe whenever possible. In order to prevent 
waste through competitive buying against the Allies, Gen. Pershing 


created a General Purchasing Board, headed by Brig. Gen. Charles G. 
Dawes. A total of ten million tons was bought by this board, most of 
it in France. 


The difference between the tonnage of supplies asked for and the 
amounts received is illustrated by Gen. Pershing in his final report to the 
Secretary of War, wherein he gives a table of figures showing that in the 
months of July, August, September and. October, 1918, he cabled for 
3,072,991 tons and received 2,112,015, leaving a shortage of 960,976 tons 


to be overcome by purchase in Europe. 


Construction in the S. O. S. was undertaken on a program to provide 
ultimately for an army of 4,000,000 men. This phase of S. O. S. activities 
was carried out by Engineer troops, whose undertakings included docks, 
railroads, warehouses, hospitals, barracks and stables. Of 160 new ships’ 
berths provided for in the plans approximately one-half were completed 
when the Armistice halted activities. 


New railway trackage to the extent of 1,002 miles was constructed. 
Twenty million square feet of storage houses were erected for supply 
depots. Marrs, a hospital city of 700 buildings, covering a space of 33 
acres, is typical of the manner in which the S. O. S. was called upon to 
provide hospital facilities for numbers that fortunately never reached the 
figures estimated. Had the war continued, however, hospital building 
would, of necessity, have been extended. Marrs alone had a capacity of 
4,000 beds. Isolated instances give an idea of the immense program that 
was carried out by the S. O. S. until “cease firing’” sounded along the 
front Nov. 11, 1918. The city of Gievres was a great supply center. The 
refrigerating plant there had a capacity of 6,500 tons of meat a day and 
500 tons of ice. At Is-sur-Tille a mechanical bakery was constructed 
with a capacity of 800,000 pounds of bread a day. 


Official figures show that if all the buildings erected by our army 


in France were placed end to end, of a width equal to a standard barrack, 


they would extend 730 miles. 


Twenty thousand cars and 1,500 standard gauge locomotives were 
shipped to France and assembled there by railroad troops. 


War means waste, but the S. O. S. took steps to insure that there 
should be no unnecessary waste. To this end a Salvage Service was 
organized, charged with saving the scraps. An estimated saving. of 


$89,000,000 was achieved by this branch. 
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Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, commanding general of the S, 0. S, (Services of Supply) of the A. E. F; American supplies unloaded on the banks 
Before becoming head of the expeditionary forces” supply system he had been Chief of Staff of the A-E. of the Loire at Nantes. 
F., and had led the Marine brigade of the 2d Div. in the fighting-around Belleau Wood and Chateau- 
Thierry. Brig. Gen. Charles G. Dawes, at the right, was chief purchasing agent of the A: E. F. 
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American docks at Bassens, Base Section No. 2, Bordeaux, June 8, 918. Originally the French turned over 23 ship berths to the American Army. 
The U_S. Army Engineer Corps built 83 others before the Armistice. At the time this picture was taken our overseas shipments of supplies approxi- 
mated 1,000,000 tons a month. Wherever possible the Americans used cranes, of many styles and sizes, for handling freight. The French never ceased to 
marvel at the way in which the Yankees substituted machmery for hand labor. 
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Bassens dock 
at Bordeaux, one 

the principal 
base ports turned 
over to the Amer- 
ican Army by the 
French. 


View of Amer- 
ican docks on the 
Gironde River, 
near Bordeaux. 


; Sees " SAGE. Bes . ee ae ee 
> . 5 . ot ‘e . . RSE he, AR, é: : “0 -. rere =. 
Scene at U. S. Dock No. 3 at St. ‘Nazaire in the Spring of 1918 when Unloading supplies from America for the A. E. F. at Bassens docks 
the great troop movement was beginning to speed up. St. Nazaire was. Bordeaux. This view offers a suggestion of the vastness of America mn 


one of the principal American base ports. dock facilities. | 
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Part of a day’s production of freight tank cars at a U. S. assembling shop im a base port of the S.O.S. In all 18,313 freight cars of the 60; 
to the Army in France. They were assembled at the base ports upon arrival. Arrangements had been made to send cars overseas 


pound type were shipped 
complete on their wheels. when the Armistice halted shipments. 
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work in France. Sergt. Samuel Bradshaw, Ist Sergt. Thomas Henshaw, unloading vessels. The victors at Dock No. 2, Marseilles, are being 


o a 

Fighters of Cuban and Philippine wars who helped speed up S. O. S. Winners in the first week's race between stevedore units engaged in 
and Sergt. Arthur Steger, all of 807th Stevedore Regt., Bordeaux. entertained by the band of the 134th Inf. 
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Night crew of stevedores at Marseilles listening to a band. concert Brig. Gen. Edgar Russel , Chief Signal Officer, A. E. F., being decor- 
before marching to work on the docks. ated by Marshal Haig with the British order of Commander of the Bath. 
Chaumont, G..H. Q., A. E. F.. 


~CONQUERING THE U.- BOAT 


In 1917 when a United States entered the World War the fate of the 
Allies hung upon the U-boats. So did the fate of Germany, for if her 
undersea navy could shut out food from England and prevent American 
troops from reaching France in large numbers the war was won for the 
Kaiser and his Allies. When Admiral Sims went to London in the Spring 
of 1917 the British Admiralty frankly told him Germany was winning the 
war and that the Entente Allies could not hold out longer than six months 
unless the strangling ring of U-boats could be broken. 


To this task our Navy addressed its first efforts: The best naval 


judgment of, the Allied counselors was that destroyers, if procurable in 
sufficient numbers, would furnish the best offensive and defensive weapon 
against the submarine menace. A wise method of precaution adopted 
largely through American insistence was the convoy system, under the 
workings of which our transports crossed the Atlantic in close formation, 


and large groups, protected in front, flanks and rear by naval vessels. 


Admiral Sims, commanding the American Naval Forces in Europe, is on 


record as declaring that the convoy system was what snatched victory 


from defeat at the moment when tonnage losses had reached its gravest 
Proportions. i 


nother i important step in atte U-boat activities was taken when 
the great North Sea mine barrage was laid from Scotland to Norway. 
In this undertaking, and similar though smaller ones in other European 
waters, the United States provided, transported and laid 59,439 mines, 
The distance covered by the North Sea barrage of mines was 250 miles, 


and the work done 1 in conjunction with the British, engaged 6, 700 sailors. 


A fiiidion of dreadnaughts under Admiral Hugh Rodman joined the 


- British Grand Fleet at its base in the Firth of Forth and acted as a squad- 
_ ron of the British Battle Fleet throughout the war. 
_ with the British in the most active area of the sea fighting did not, how- 


Our co-operation 


_-ever, complete the sum of American sea effort. 


Under Admiral Mayo, re Cok: ae of the Atlantic Fleet, 
vessels were detached for operations with the French and Italian navies in 
Atlantic and Mediterranean waters, and even in the White Sea. Mean- 
while, of course, the main fleet had to be kept mobilized along the Atlantic 
Coast for emergency defense of home ports. 


Men of the American navy served on vessels of every class from the 
cockle shell submarine chasers to the super-dreadnaughts. The Navy 
also had its own aviation corps, whose officers and men distinguished 
themselves by their courage and ability. 


Queenstown, Ireland, and Brest, France, were the principal bases for 
American naval activities in European waters, for it was from these ports 
that the destroyers, submarines and submarine chasers dashed forth on 
their vigils against the enemy undersea. In all, however, the United 
States had 15 naval bases in Europe. An idea of the extent of the 
American-naval effort may be obtained from the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy for 1918, concerning aviation. In that connection the Navy 
established two repair and assembly bases, four kite balloon stations, 
eighteen seaplane stations, five bombing plane stations, and three dirigible 
balloon stations. For manning these a complement of 624 officers and 
15,000 enlisted men was required. 


How well the Navy performed all the tasks assigned to it is revealed in 
the statistics of accomplishment. In the single feature of convoying the 
transports which carried 2,079,880 soldiers to France, it is satisfying to 
National vanity to recall that not a single east bound ship carrying troops 
was lost by enemy action while under the protection of our forces. 


Every soldier who went to France during the period of hostilities will 
retain always a feeling of admiration and gratitude for his comrades in 
blue who kept-the sea Janes safe for him by their vigilance and gallantry. 
The American “doughboy” feels he played a big part in winning the war 
but he knows the “gob” made it possible by carrying him safely to Europe. 
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Destroyers protecting mine layers in the North Sea. ‘he plan to close the North Sea with mines, thereby hindering the activities of the German U-boats, 
had its inception in the American Navy. Admiral Mayo, Commander-in-Chief of the U. S. Atlantic fleet, carried the plan to the British Admiralty, which - 


approved it. Both navies worked together in laying the mines. 


U. S. destrayers threw out smoke screens to protect the operations of mine layers in case of attack by enemy U-boats. Secretary Daniels said in his annual 
report for 1918 that there was reason to believe the mine barrage across the North Sea accounted for ten German undersea boats. 


A mine layer at work, protected by the guns of an accompanying U. S. battleship in the North Sea. The mine barrage extended from the Orkney Islands 
to the territorial waters of Norway, a distance of 250 miles, and across the English channel. More than 50,000 American mines were laid. The U.S. Navy 
laid 80 per cent of the entire barrage. (Inset) Capt. Reginald R. Belknap, U. S. N., in charge of the active operations of laying the North Sea mine barrage. 
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Admirals 
Mayo and Sims, 
and their staffs, at 
a conference in 
Paris, Sept. 1917. 
Admiral Mayo 
(left) was com- 
mander-in-chief of 
the Atlantic fleet, 
while Sims was: in 
charge of the forces 
in European 
waters. 


Admiral William S. 


Sims, commanding 


American Naval Forces in Europe. 


Rear Admiral Strauss, commanding the mine laying 
force of the Atlantic fleet, and his staff. Admiral 
Strauss is No. 4 from the right. 


The King . of 
England attends a 
baseball game 
July 4, 1918. The 
three central fig- 
ures are (left to 
right): Franklin 
Roosevelt, Asst. 
Secretary of the 
Navy, the King 
and Admiral Sims. 


Vice-Admiral H. B. Wilson, commanding 
U. S. Naval Forces m France, with head- 


quarters at Brest. 


Official Photo U. 8. 


One of the many methods of fighting U-boats—dropping depth Navy hydroplane equipped with Davis non-recoil gun. In this gun the recoil force 
bombs from navy planes. of the forward barrel is rounter-balanced by that of a rear barrel from which a dummy 


charge is fired simultaneously with the projectile. 


Effect of explosion.of depth bomb dropped into the sea from a plane. A submarine skimming along_on the surface, as seen from’a height 
i: raeenr gs bo | ‘of 850-feet. 
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The British and American’ naval commander-in-chiefs and their aides on the U. S. S. A mine dump at Inverness, Scotland. These American mines were 


Bh Ary Admiral Beatty is at the extreme right. Admiral Mayo is on the left used in the North Sea barrage. 
of Admiral Beatty, 


eatin mak 
Our only mystery ship, the U, S. S. Santee, after being struck by a Part of the crew of the Santee. All are U. S. Navy officers, disguised : 
German torpedo in the Insh Sea on her first expedition. as merchantmen to mislead German U-boat commanders. Mystery 


ships sought attacks in order to force U-boats to battle. 
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Six of America’s latest type submarines in the harbor at Queenstown, Ireland, our base of action against enemy U-boats inthe Atlantic and Irish Sea. 


(Left inset) Capt. J. K. Taussig, U.S. N., commander of the first American destroyer division sent to Europe during the war. (Right inset) Launching 
a torpedo. 
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Setting the depth charge ready for firing. On board the U. S. S. The Y-gun, built especially for firing depth charges. This proyector 
Perkins. can throw depth charges astern or on either side of an enemy boat. 


7 U. S. Navy dirigibles. Every Soldier who sailed to France will recall the thrill he got when, on approaching the coast, one or more of these fast flying 
blimps” sailed out and escorted his transport to harbor. e “blimps” searched the coastal waters for.U-boats lurking beneath the surface. 


_, American battleships, composing Sixth Battle Squadron of the The Sixth Battle Squadron of the British Grand Fleet, all American 
British Grand Fleet, in the North Sea. vessels, at anchor in the Firth of Forth. This base ‘port of the Grand 


Fleet was a place of fogs, mist and rain. 
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Atame pirate. Captured German U-boat Nothing to do till the bugle blows. 
in a British harbor. 


Rear Admiral Hugh Rodnian, who com- 
.manded the U. S. Battle Squadron with the 
British Grand Fleet. 


VICTORY AND 


In September, 1918, Germany began to break under the Allied offen- 
sives delivered by Marshal Foch. The evidence of weakening was 
quickly apparent after Prince Maximilian of Baden became Imperial 
Chancellor, October 3. On October 5 he addressed a note to President 
Wilson asking him to notify all the Allies that Germany desired an 
Armistice. In accordance with this request the matter of terms was 
submitted to the Supreme War Council sitting at Versailles. 


The first formal meeting of the Entente powers took place at Versailles, 
October 13. Col. E. M. House, Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, and Admirals 
Benson and Sims represented the United States. The terms agreed upon 
were completed November 4, and on the following day President Wilson 
notified the German government that Marshal Foch had been empowered 
to receive German envoys and communicate to them the conditions on 
which an Armistice would be granted. Three days of communication by 
wireless followed between Paris and the German Great Headquarters at 
Spa, Belgium. : 


Arrangements for the German delegates to cross the lines having been 
completed by these means, the latter presented themselves at Marshal 
Foch’s field headquarters in the Forest of Compiegne, November 8. 
Germany was represented by Mathias Erzberger, Secretary of State, 
Gen. H. K. A. Winterfeldt, Count Alfred von Overndorff, Gen. von 
Gruenell and Naval Captain von Salow. With Marshal Foch at the 
conferences that ensued were Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, First Sea 
Lord ‘ the British Admiralty and Gen. Weygand, Chief of Staff to the 
Marshal: ; 


When the Armistice terms finally were signed in Marshal Foch’s 
' private car, standing on a side track at Rethondes station, at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, November ||, word immediately was sent telegraph, cable, 


telephone and wireless to all parts of the world. 


Gen. Pershing, in his final report to the Secretary of War, thus describes 
the receipt of the news at American General Headquarters: “‘At 6 o’clock 
A. M. on the | Ith, notification was received from Marshal Foch’s head- 
quarters that the Armistice had been signed and that hostilities would 
cease at 11 A. M. Preparatory measures had already beentaken to 
insure the prompt transmission to the troops of the announcement of an 
Armistice. However, the advance east of Beaumont on the morning of 
the I|th had been so rapid and communication across the river was so 


difficult that there was some fighting on isolated portions of that front . 


after 11 A. M.” 
_ The last sentence explains why some American elements were engaged 


after 11 o'clock, a feature that aroused some criticism in certain unin- 
formed quarters at the time. 


By the terms of the Armistice the Allies were to occupy German 
territory on the west bank of the Rhine, with bridgeheads on the East 


THE ARMISTICE 


bank of 30 kilometers radius at Cologne, Coblentz and Mayence. Amer- 
ican forces were assigned the territory around Coblentz, with that city as 
headquarters. Under orders from Marshal Foch, Gen. Pershing set his 
American troops in motion, November 17, for the march tothe Rhine. 
For the purpose in view the American commander-in-chief hastily formed 
a Third American Army, known as the Army of Occupation, and placed 
at its head, Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, who had been a division and 
corps commander in the combat period. 


Following through the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, close upon the 
heels of the retreating Germans, the American Third Army crossed the 
Sauer and Moselle Rivers into Rhenish Prussia, November 24. Signal 
Corps and ambulance details were the first elements to cross the border. 
The advance of the main army. entered Trier, advanced headquarters, 
December |. Unruly elements in the Coblentz territory gave cause for 
fear of an outbreak. To forestall this, and at the request of German 
authorities, a battalion of American troops was rushed by special train 
to Coblentz, December 8. Thereafter the American forces moved into 
the occupied territory according to schedule and settled down for their 
watch on the Rhine without further difficulty. At first the population 
was sullen but in time relations that might almost be described as friendly 
were established. 


_ The next step in ending the World War that called for the attention of 
the Allied world was the Peace Conference. This was convened in Paris. 
President Wilson, accompanied by a large staff of diplomats and expert 
advisers, sailed for France on the U. S. S. George Washington, landing in 
Brest, December 13, 1918. The representatives of the United States, 
other than the President, at the Peace Conference, were Robert Lansing 
Secretary of State; Henry White, former ambassador to France: Edward 
N. House and Gen. Tasker H. Bliss. 


Paris gave President Wilson a tremendous ovation when he arrived 
there December 14, and drove through troop lined streets to the residence 
of Prince Murat, where he resided during his first stay in France. Before 
the opening of the Peace Conference, the president visited England and 
Italy, being everywhere received with great warmth by the. populace. 
A month passed before the great conference opened. The first plenary 
session, an informal one, was held at the Quai D ’Orsay, home of the 
French Foreign Ministry, January 13, 1919. Thereafter the sessions 
continued until the terms finally agreed upon were signed by the German 
plenipotentiaries in the Halls of Mirrors at the Palace of Versailles, 


June 28, 1919. 


In the interval between the cessation of hostilities and the signing of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, the American Army command was 
occupied with caring for the well being of 2,000,000 soldiers impatient to 
return to their homes, 
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Grand Hotel Brittanique at Spa, Belgium. The Kaiser had his headquarters here when Prince Maximilian of Baden, imperial chancellor, announced 
his abdication, Nov. 9, 1918. In fact, the Kaiser actually v9 his abdication at Amerongen, Holland, Nov. 28, 1918, seventeen days after he fled with his 


personal staff from German Great Headquarters. (Inset) e War Lord when his “shining armor” was brightesf and he was able to exclaim: “We stand 
with our hearts toward God—to the dust with all the enemies of Germany.” 
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Here ended the World War. At 5 o'clock Monday morning, Nov. 11, 1918, the German plenipotentiaries, headed by Secretary of State, Mathias Erz- 
berger, signed the Armistice terms in Marshal Foch’s private car, No. 2419 D. The train to which the car was attached stood on the track at the station of 


Rethonde in the Forest of Campiegne. Marshal Foch was accompanied by his chief of staff, Gen. Weygand and Admiral Sir Rosslyn Wemyss, First Sea 
Lord of the British Admiralty. (Inset)- Marshal Foch, generalissimo of the Allied Armies, who presented the peace terms to the Germans. 
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Villa Sous Bois at Spa, Belgium, headquarters of the American Armis- Generals of the Allied Armistice Commission at Spa. (R to L) 
tice Commission after the signing of terma, but prior to that occupied by Green, Adye, Haking, British Army; Rhodes, American; Nudant, French; 
Marshal Hindenburg, Debobda, Belgian, 
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Celebrating the Armistice at the Meuse-Argonne front, Members Captured German cannon in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, Nov. | 
of Co, M, 6th Inf., Nov, 12, Hotel Crillon, headquarters of American Peace Commission at left. 
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Ae ene the Armistice in Broad’ Street, New York City. Tons 
of eunke ti sprinkled the streets. Every known device for making a noise 
was used. Traffic in Fifth Avenue, Broadway, and the financial district 


was. stopped. Coutral Nowe Photo sorviee 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Nov, |, 1918, when the celebration of the 
Armistice was at its height, A Chicago newspaper said; “Chicage turned 


topsy turvy today, 
Chicago was today.” 


Babel at its worst could not have been worse than 
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With the Army of Occupation marching into Germany.’ The+!49th F, A., 42d Div., crossing the Sauer River from Echternach, Luxembourg, into enemy’ 


territory. 


The defeated army homeward bound. © German troops. passing 
through Luxembourg’s capital on their retreat: 


Maj. W. J. Jack and Lieut. J. F. Ryan, Ist’ Bn.; 28th Inf., Ist Div., L to R,: Maj. Gen. E, F. McGlachlin, Brig. Gen. F, C. Marshall, French officer, and 
crossing Moselle River bridge ‘onto German territory at Winchrenger, George Pattullo, watch Ist Div. troops cross Moselle into Germany at Winchrenger, 


Nov. 30. Gen. McGlachlin (an artilleryran) had ordered that a private of infantry 


Germany. go first. 
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Band of 125th Inf., 32d Div., announcing the entry of Americans into 
Mayen, Germany, Dec. 7, 1918. 


Citizens of Treves, Germany, view the passage of the Ist Div. Their The entry into Saarburg, Germany, of Co. B, 38th Inf., 3d Div., 


facial expressions are worth studying with care: Dec. 1, 1918. 
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The town and castle of Cochem on the Moselle River. This ancient fortress was occupied as headquarters of the 4th Army Corps of the American 
Army of Occupation. Sergt. Maj. A..M. Owens, 12th M. G. Bn., and Miss R. D. Holmes, Y. M. C. A. worker, walked into the picture just in time to be 
embalmed in history. 


Castle and vil- |} sad are an ele a. | d a | Ist Div., leaving 
lage of Montabaur | | BE ees ra te See eee eee — - || Montabaur for a 
during American || A a ae ee oe 8 _ SURE Ea... 1| practice “hike. 
occupation. Head- ed | The castle appears. 
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View of Moselle valley from Castle Cochem, headquarters 4th Arm i Ad of 28th Inf., Ist Div. n: iver i 
Cops. fs ry awe na ghee st Div., sree Moselle River into Germany, 
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SMatia. c Castle. The hills of the Rhineland around le 
occupied by the American 3d Army, were crowned with these -anci 


strongholds. Whenever these castles were habitable they were Sieaacd 
as headquarters for American troops. 


. Yankee sentinel of 5th Marines, 2d Div., on guard at gateway of 
Altwied Castle, Altwied, Germany. 
Photo by U: 8. Air Bervice 


Fort Ehren- 
breitstein, op- 
posite Coblenz. 
on the Rhine 
Germany’s 
strongest front- 
ier fort. Occu- 
pied by the 
Americans 


Dec. - 10,. 1918 


. W. W. McCammon, G. S., S. O. S. Frauleins of Hund: Ge , Dec. 29, 1918. | Establishing amicable relations with the 
Col c on, rauleins saugen, ers + Sein cae eck 
German 


Officer A. F. in G., Antwerp. at ; 
ge, Cochem, y- 
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Ehrenbreitstein as seen from Coblenz, headquarters of the American Army of Occupation. ike Gosia es oe cher Geeky acids 400 fect shove the 
Rhine. Because of the fear of evolution the German authorities requested the Americans to take it over as soon as they reached Coblenz. The Ist Div. 
occupied it. A balloon of the 3d Balloon Co. is keeping watch up and down the Rhine. 


Germany, Feb. 8, 1919. (3). Maj. Gen. Chas. 
nf, (5). “Von” Hindenburg, first American war horse to drink from Rhine. 


cis, 


at 32d Div. horse show, W. 


Dec. 9, 1918. (2). Judging 
of Cochem is Pvt. Joe Foster, 5Ist Pioneer I 


his dog a view of the Rhine. 


gives 


Rhine. Sentinels of 42d Diy., Nieder. 
Div. horse show. (4). This “Pied Piper” 
unius B. Wood 


Changing the guard on the 
H. Martin, 90th Div., at 90th 
Ridden by Capt. M. W. Lanham, Ist Div. Dec. 10. (6). J 


oy Maj. Gan: J. T. Dickman, Commanding the Army of Occupation, 
reviewing Rhine River fleet taken from’Germans. Feb. 6, 1919. 


__ The municipal bath at Neuwied was operated by the Y: M. C. A. for Col. Charles R. Howland, 165th Inf., and Capts. R. J. Allen and J. H. 
~ Yanks on leave. , : Seidelman, on the bank of the Rhine at Remagen, Dec. 19. 
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George Washing- General Staff, who 
ton, Brest, France. a ied Pres- 


Dec. I}, 1918. 


The President and Rear Admiral Grayson, his personal physician, President and Mrs. Wilson landing at Brest, Dec. 13, 1918. Miss 
on deck of George Washington, bound for the-Peace Conference. — Margaret Wilson is just behind the President. 


President Wilson and President Poincare leaving railway station Dec. 14, 1918, on the occasion of Wilson’s arrival in Paris to take part in the Peace 

Conference. In state carriages the American president and his entourage were driven through the Champs Elysees and principal thoroughfares to the residence 

of Prince Murat, where President Wilson lived during his first stay in France. The boulevards through which the distinguished guest drove were lined with 
French troops. It was estimated that one million spectators greeted him on this occasion. 
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The town.crier of Gondreville. 
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‘Girls of the Jewish Welfate Board. 


“Living the life of Reilly.” 


in the midst of the personnel of the Naval 

headquarters at Paris. L. to R.: S. F. Budsak, M. M. Icl; C: Forshee, G. M., 21; E. J. Willenborg, seaman: A, F. Carter, Commander: S. G. Hauser, B. M., tcl; A. C. Budney, seaman; H. E. 
Jones, Yoeman, Icl. Middle row, L. to’'R.: H. B. Hird, Lt. Commander; H. Schofield, Capt.; H. Knapp, Rear Admiral; W. S. Benson, Admiral: W. V. Pratt. Capt.; L. McNamee, Capt.; R. E. 
Ingersoll, Comdr. Standing, L. to R.: L. J. Cochrane, Ch. Yeoman; F..H. Geist, Ch. Yeoman; L. Silverman, Yeo. Icl.; H. P. Houghton, Ch. Yeo.; C. E. Lee, Stewart; E. E. W. Reed. C. G. M.- 
S. J. Becker, Q. M. 3cl.; N. J. McHugh, C. M. M.; W. C. Kerrigan, Ch. Yeo.; T. H. Lathe, Ch. Yeo.; A. C. Jefforde, M. M. Acl.; J. R. Pratt, Lt. G. g.), Paris, Seine, France. 


__ A prominent figure in Paris during the peace negotiations was Admiral W. S. Benson of the United States Navy. Admiral Benson is seated 


Residence ot Prince Murat, in the Rue Monceau, President Wilson's The Guard of Honor at President Wilson's Paris residence. Each 
official residence in Paris. Prince Murat is descended from Marshal officer and man was picked for physical appearance and military efficiency. 
Murat, King of Naples, and Caroline Bonaparte. 
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Reception by President and Mrs. Wilson to guard,company and house Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Quai D'Orsay, Paris, where Peace Con-: 
staff at Murat palace. Jan. 24, 1919. | fereneé held formal meetings. . 


ick on row, 
"Tobin: Lt: Col. R. H, Williams B. Pitne We Livermore and Capt. G. Gian White. 
Back row. L. to R.: Pvt. Minor aon Ist Cl. acum C. Cummins; 2d Lt. Russell Perkins; Ist Lt. 
ilor ry Pottle; 2d Lt.R. E met Condon; Ist Lt. Arthur H. Leavitt; 
Paul D.Dennis: Cpl. Leslie J. Tobin; and Pvt. Stephen Hockey. 


U.S, Peace delegates, at Hotel 
Crillon, Paris. L to R: E..M. 
House, Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State; President Woodrow . 
Wilson, Henry White  ex-am- 
bassador to France; Gen. Tasker 


H. Bliss, U.S. A. Deg. 18, 1918. 


The Hotel Crillon, on the Place de la Concorde, official headquarters 
of U. S.\Peace Commission. 
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Christmas Day, 1918. The jpresident addressing troops at. review During his Christmas day visit to the Army President Wilson climbed, 
near Chaumont. into a doughboy billet in a stable at Sorrey- 


In the sleet and mud the 26th Div. passed in-review before its Cornmander-in-Chief, President Wilson, Christmas Day, 1918, near Langres. 
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His wounds did not’ prevent this soldier from enjoying- his meal 
at the hospital of- Johns Hopkins unit. 


-The operating room of Base hospital 101. Ministéring to.a badly-wounded soldier at Base hospital 18) 


Pneumonia. porch at Camp 
hospital No. 45, ‘Aix les Bains, 
Savoie, France. 


Miss: M. E.. Thompson, chief nurse, U. S. Military hospital No.57, The medical high command. L to R: Brig. Gen. J: R. Kean, Maj. 
Paris. Gen. M. W. Ireland, Chief Surgeon, U. S. A>; Col. (later Brig. Gen:) 
Walter D. McCaw and Col. James D. Clennan. 
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‘the trip. 


It was estimated that 25,000 people were in gathering partially shown in this photograph. Jan. 5, 1919. (Inset) President Wilson and the King 


of Italy at the station in Rome, Jan. 4, 1919. 
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Delegates of 27 Allied nations standing while the President of France, Raymond Poincare, opens the Peace Conference with formal address, Jan. 18, 1919. Immediately after Poincare’s 
speech Georges Clemenceau, premier of France, was named permanent chairman. This momentous conclave sat in the Salle d'Horologe (Hall of the Clock) in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, popu- 
larly known in — — Quai D’Orsay. Although generally known as the Peace of Versailles, the treaty with Germany actually was formulated at the Quai D’Orsay. The signing took place 
at the Palace of Versailles. 
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. _ Interpreter translating President Poincare’s speech into English at opening of Peace Conference. The interpreter is standing. The proceedings of the 
conference were carried on in English and French. Each speech was interpreted into some other language. President Wilson sits at the interpreter’s right, 


__ reading a paper. 
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The Big Four—L. to R.: Orlando, premier of Italy; Lloyd George, prime minister of England; Clemenceau, premier of France, and President Wilson. 
As the days of the conference drew on these leaders, known formally as the Council of Four, were empowered to shape the form of the growing treaty. Sessions 
of the Big Four were held in the library of President Wilson's Paris residence, where this photograph was made by a Signal Corps operator. 


While peace negotiations were going on abroad, Brig. Gen. S. T. 
Ansell and Maj. Roy D. Keehn undertook a vigorous campaign for 
military justice reforms. 
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One of the unofficial powers 
attending the Conference. The 
man with a cane in his hand is 
Lord Northcliffe, owner of the 
London Times’ and. numerous 
other British journals. 


a. J 


Among the notable figures in Paris during treaty making days was The man with bared head, descending the stairway, is Signor Orlando, 
Paderewski, pianist and statesman, head of the Polish delegation. then prime minister of Italy and head of the Italian delegation. 


While the statesmen of 27 nations 
were busy shaping the treaty in 
many distinguished personages vis- 
ited the A. E. F. Among the guests 
of the American Army were the 
King and Queen of Belgium here 
seen on the occasion of their visit to 
Gen. Pershing at Chaumont. Be- 
hind the King (standing at salute), 
are Gen. Pershing, the Queen, M. 
Levy, Mayor of Chaumont, and 


“snaps” Gen. Pershing. At Gen. Pershing’s residence, L. to R.: King Albert of Belgium, 
hee aioe pete ace Countess of Caraman-Chimay, the Queen, Gen. Pershing. 
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With the end of the war the generals permitted themselves a little social relaxation. Here is a ditwediahed group taken on he steps of Gen. Pershing’ s 
chateau near Chaumont. In front row, L to R: Brig. Gen. F. R. McCoy, Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett, Marshal Petain, commander of the French armies in 
the field: Gen. Pershing, Maj. Gen. J. W. McAndrew, Chief of Staff, A. E. F., Brig. Gen. L. R. Holbrook. Jan. 14, 1919. The American officers in the group 


have just received from Marshal Petain decorations of the Legion of Honor. 


While the fighting lasted 
wounded men’s desire to -return 
to their outfits was their incentive 
to get well. After peace came 
nurses devised all kinds of methods 


P ie | ee. © ' Te ad by| to keep up their patients’ interest 
“aid a g£ ‘ we | Sis ; 3 x we” while they mended. These men 
, a _ 4 as oe in Hospital No. 69, Savenay, are 

; fe 4 # sa making bead bags, and puinting 

fans and baskets. March 3, 1919. 


. Whiling away time while waiting to come home. Miss Elsie Mc- Among the entertainers who helped cheer up the doughboy during 
Donald, Y. M. C. A., telling fortunes.. Treves, Germany, Feb. 11, 1919. conference days was Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of the President. 
; : : She sang throughout the A. E. F. Miss Wilson stands at the right. 


: 


It was a hard life in the leave areas while statesmen talked peace in In the billiard room of a Y. M. C. A. hotel at Nice, these enlisted men 


royalty and millionaires. 


ra 
Paris. Regard these doughboys at Biarritz, one time playground of are passing part of, their 14 day leave. | 
o 


A. Buck, on leave, never found enough girls to-dance with him; but See what this “Sam Browne” drew at the Red Cross convalescent 
he did not fare so badly, as this scene at Biarritz indicates. home at Beychevelle. 


As soon as the fighting was over the American doughboy, encouraged Boxing was a favorite sport. Candidates for championship honors 
by G. H. Q., turned at once. to Athletics. ‘This the 89th Div. football. toured the A. E. F. seeking victims. 
team, champion of the A. E. F. 
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ea It was an unambitious outfit that did not boast a theatrical company. “Die Wacht am Rhein” troupe, Ist Engs., Ist Div. Wirges, Germany, 
These “chorus girls” of the “Snap It Up” show belonged to. the 29th Div. Feb. 7,.1919. 
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Here at last 
was “Sunny 
France.” — Sight- 
seeing doughboys 
on the Riviera. 


On the beach 
at Biarritz, March 
23, 1919. 
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After the “chow lines” in the Argonne these Riviera Hotel dining On the shores of the Mediterranean. 
rooms were not bad. ' 


The “‘chow line” at ee prank A. E. F. University at Beaune, nee thousands of soldiers resumed their college courses during the days of the Pea Con- 


ference while they waited for orders to gohome. There was no rank here. Officers and enlisted men lined up together for meals and classes. The war was 
over; democracy once-more ruled. 
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- American: soldier students at Poitiers University. This picture was Army pupils drawing from casts at the Art Training Center, Bellevue, 
taken on the steps of the Palais de Justice, the spot whence Jeanne D’Arc near Paris. 
) began her march on Orleans in the 14th Century. 


A class in constitutional law at l’Ecole de Droit (Law School), = There- were grades for ioldies: of all degrees: of ee ~ These 


University of Paris: April 28, 1919. men are learning to read and write at a post school at Commercy. 


Farmers Institute for soldiers at Creon, Jan. = 1919. -Agricul- See how. ‘much interest these Yanks took in their French lesson: at 
tural courses were popular. - the University of Grenoble. 
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Great Gate, Trinity College, Cambridge University, Eng., May 20, 


191 


ht, Divinity School 


Cambridge University, Eng., 


Dr. F..Q. Murray; of Selwyn College, 


and American students, St. Johns College on the rig 
at left. 


iversities, in 


There were American students at all the British: Uni 
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England, Scotland and Ireland. 
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While the Peace Conference was meeting at Paris, the U. S. Govt. sent the Employers Industrial Commission to Europe to solve labor problems. First row, left to right : Roger Ww. Babson, 
Dir. Gen. I. & E. L. Dept, of Labor; Geo. W. Coleman, Dir. Inf.: E. T. Gundlach, Chairman of the Commission; W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; W. H. Ingersoll and Eldon Keith, Commissioners; 
Benj. M. Squires, Statistician. Second row: left to right: Geo. E. Macllwain, Secretary; John A. Witt, Asst. Secy. and James R. Hawkins, fiscal agent. Absent, R. J. Caldwell, Dorr E. F elt and 


R. R. Otis, Commissioners; Dr. Royal Meeker, economic advisor, and E, N. Phillips, Asst. Sec. 


When President Wilson re- 
turned to.Parls from his flying 
visit to America in the Spring of 
1919, he occupied this residence 
at No. 11 Place des Etats. Unis. 
The striped sentry boxes on either 
side of the main entrance were for 
the occupancy during rainy wea- 
ther of the French National 
Guard sentinels, who, through the 
courtesy of the French goyern- 
ment, guarded the President’s 
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sx board the 7 palais << anpies heereat eines ej ag i emi Robert Lansing, U. S. Secretary of State, at his desk in the American 


1919, in the parleys with the Germans, Mr. Hurley served as chairman of the combined Shipping and Peace headquarters, Hotel Crllon, Paris. 
Food Delegations of the United States and Allies. 
\: 


Bishales ' wit si y 
where they received the treaty 
n, a U. S. Signal Corps photographer. Reading from left to right 


Karl Melchior, financial expert; Herr Giesberts, Minister of Posts; 
Minister of Justice, and Dr Schucking, an expert on international law. 
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iy _ Georges Clemenceau, premier of France, delivering to the German delegates the Allies’ terms of peace injthe Trianon. Palace Hotely Versailles, May 7, 1919. The representatives of the 
|27. allied nations were present on this historic occasion. Clemenceau had been a member of the French Assembly that received the Germans’ peace terms after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau created a sensation at the Trianon Palace Hotel meeting by failing to rise when he replied to M. Clemenceau. All the Allied delegates had risen when the Germans 
entered the room and the French premier stood, as may be seen in the picture, while he addressed the enemy delegates. 
) 


, 


President Wilson-made a trip to Belgium shortly before the signing Presidential party attending a ceremony at the Hotel de Ville (City 
of peace and his return to America. On this occasion he made a special Hall} Brussels, June 19, 1919. Lto R: King Albert of Belgium, standing; 
trip from Brussels to Malines to pay his respects to Cardinal Mercier, President Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Brand Whitlock, American Ambassador 
with whom he is here seen conversing in the doorway. June '8, 1919. to. Belgium; Queen Elizabeth of Belgium; Miss Margaret Wilson. 
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Photo by U. 8S. Air Service 


waiting to witness the arrival of the celebrities. 
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a throng 


with: 


A corner of the Palace of Versailles showing exterior of Hall of Mirrors 
where the delegates of Germany and the Allied nations affixed. their sig- 


_It shows the Palace of Versailles and the crowds stream 
natures to the treaty.~- 
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This photograph was made by.a U.'S. Army Air Se 


gates to witness the s 
the German peace treaty was signed June 28, 1919. 


from this spot William I was crowned German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871. 


The Hall of Mirrors in the Chateau Louis XIV (Palace of Versailles) 
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-sous-Montfaucon, Memorial Day, May 30, 1919 
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peace treaty, in the Hall of Mirrors, Palace of Versailles, 3:10 
public affixed their signatures to the docume 
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German military autocracy. Outside the crowds cheered as Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and other well known figures took their departure. 


from where the German Empire was proclaimed 48 years before, delegates of the new German Re 
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Pershing Stadium, Joinville, near Paris, where the inter-Allied Army Athletic Contests were held in June, 1919. This Stadium was built by American 
Army engineers. At the close of the games, when our troops were leaving France, it was presented to the French nation. (Inset) King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro presenting a medal to a Yankee victor in Pershing Stadium games, June 22, 1919. i Photo by U. 8. Air Service 
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Marshals Joffre and Foch, and staff of Allied officers, leading the Victory Parade through the Arc de Triomphe, Paris, July 14, 1919. Ahead of the two Marshals marched 1,089 wounded 
French soldiers in civilian clothes. Note that Marshal Joffre, victor of the first Battle of the Marne, and Senior Marshal of France, rides slightly in advance of Foch. Joffre is in dark uniform. 
Behind these two followed picked battalions from all the Allied Armies. The Arc de Triomphe was built by Napoleon !. None but victorious armies are permitted to march through the Arc, 
which stands at the head of the Champs Elysees. At other times heavy chains bar passage way. 


Forty American regimental flags in the Victory Parade, Paris, July 
14, 1919. A battalion of picked troops represented America. The flags 


represented combat troops. 


American composite regiment in Place de la Concorde, Paris Victory 
Parade. This regiment comprised picked men from combat units, chosen 
for size, bearing and record. 


Gen. Pershing and staff passing through Place de la Concorde in 
Paris Victory Parade. Behind the general his orderly carries his for 
starred personal flag. 


The U. S. Navy’s representatives in the Paris Victory Parade march- 
wing through the Arc de Triomphe and down the Champs Elysees. 
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Gen. Pershing leading the American contingent in the Paris Victory Parade. With him rode Maj. Gens. J. G. Harbord, Henry T. Allen, John L. Hines, 


Brig. Gens. Dennis Nolan, Fox Conner, and other officers of his headquarters: The Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. was given the place of honor directly 
behind Marshals Joffre and Foch and their staffs. 


Massed American colors pass- 
ing the King’s reviewing stand in 
the London Victory Parade, July 
19, 1919. Here, as in the Paris 
Victory Parade five days earlier, 
Gen. Pershing and the American 
composite regiment, comprising 
picked. men from combat units, 
were given anovation. A London 
newspaper. said of the American 
colors: 

“The Stars and Strips were 
fluttering in the wind like things 
of flame. They passed up Con- 
stitution Hill, a/bunch of flapping, 
leaping fire.”” 


Gen. Pershing saluting the King. A London paper said: “Then King Ceorge receiving the American salute. Co. F,. American 
Gen. Pershing came —a big, thick-set man, with a thrusting chin,-all smiles composite regiment, marching past. Capt. C..L. Williams and Lt. 
as the crowd let him have it, but steady and soldierly, as his hand went George V. Gordon at head of column. 


up to salute the King.” 


" ses. 


ns swept by in the London ikea Parade July 19, 1919. Left to Palit. ex-King 
, King George, Queen Mary and the Dowager Queen Alexandria. The parade was six 
the populace. Each of the 3,500 Yankee soldiers had been chosen 


ctory Parades, “Pershing’s Own,” they were called in the press, 


In the royal reviewing stand as the military of all the Allied natio 

Manuel of Portugal, the ex-Queen of Portugal, Marshal Foch, Gen. Pershing 

miles long. The Americans wearing their trench helmets, came first and were wildly received by 
for his height afid-soldierly bearing and they had been drilled together for three months for the Vi 


‘When do we go home?” was.asked by every American soldier as soon 
as the Armistice was signed. Here are some of the earliest to leave. 


The 49th Inf., embarking at Brest, January 1}, 1919. 


Homeward bound—these lucky fellows are boarding the Wilhelmina 
at Bordeaux, January. 5, 1919. 


The job done ‘‘over there,” these men are starting “back to the good 
old U.S.A.” U.S.S. Mercury, St. Nazaire, December 6, 1918. 


Headquarters Co., 319th F. A., 82d Div., boarding transport Alaskan 
for home. April 27, 1919. 
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~ It required 19 months to transport 2,079,880 American troops to Europe but the exodus from France was much more rapid. The backward flow really 
did not get well under way until April, 1919. By September the last division, the Ist, was back in the United States. This photograph shows one of the 
earliest outfits to return. the 87th Div., loading on the transport Manchuria at St. Nazaire, Jan. 10, 1919. 


Mrs. Vincent Astor and Mrs. Henry V. Russell serving soldiers and 


sailors in Bordeaux. 


American Red Cross workers in Paris. L. to R. Miss Stella Jones, _ Miss Julia C. Stimson, D. S. M., chief of A. R. C. nurses in France. 
Mrs. M. G. Hulbert, Mrs. George Ford. 
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” U.S. Army Transport Agamemnon arrives in New York loaded to the rails with victorious Yanks. 


“Hello, America! 


Leviathan, our greatest tropp 
carrying transport, docking at 
Hoboken, April 25, 1919. - The 
arrival of atroopship in New York 
harbor with heroes of the A. E. F. 
was ever an occasion for outbursts 
of pleasure and gratitude. The 
ship was met down the bay with 
tugs carrying . welcoming com- 
mittees,- bands and anxious rela- 
tives. The procession up the bay 
was to an accompaniment of 
whistles, cheers and music. 


Carrying off wounded from U.S. hospital ship Mercy, New York, Negro troops of 93d Div., on Leviathan, in-New ‘York harbor; Feb- 
December 12, 1918. ruary 2, 1919. 
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to the 27th Div., the New York National Guard outfit that helped break the Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan (right), 27th Div., 
: September, 1919. Passing through the Victory Arch at Madison Square, New reviewing his men as the division marched up 
MANS rae _ Sob Wallace Gillies Fifth Avenue in its final parade: March 24, 1919.’ 
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Famous fighters of many wars. The 165th Inf. (69th Inf., N. Y. N. G.) marching through the Victory Arch and up Fifth Avenue upon their return 
from France.. This regiment, known as the “Fighting Irish”, was part of the 42d (Rainbow) Division. It fought at Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and in the 
Meuse-Argonne, suffering heavy losses in all those campaigns. (Inset) Maj. Gen. Alexander, and staff, teading 77th Div. in its victory march up Fifth Avenue, . 
New York, May 8, 1919. The 77th was composed of New York City draft men. — : Pail Thompson 
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at the station and along Pennsylvania Avenue as he drove to his hotel. Where he descended from his train he was greeted by Vice-President Marshall (President 
Wilson was out of the city) Gen. March, Chief of Staff, U.S. A., and committees from both Houses of Congress. Escorted by cavalry he drove to his temporary 
headquarters. Photo by U. 5. Air Service 
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pilots. 


Col, Clarence C. Culver, one of the officers who perfected the radio-phone. demonstrat- President and Mrs. Wilson, George Creel, Captain Lawrence Rubel, 


ing its use on the White House grounds. 


One of the most extraordinary inventions of the war was the radio-telephone. for communication between the ground and the battle planes, and between the flight commander and his 
1 —Showing pilot and observer at Rockwell Field equipped with receiving devices. 2—Depicting forms of transmitting and receiving apparatus. 


5 and . 
an airplane squadron controlled from the ground by tadio-telephone. en ee 
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. 7 o + oa aoa | one : . ,, y is 
ing up Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, in its Gen. Pershing and staff at the moment of starting on the final review. 
f the A. E. F. In the background is the Capitol. Washington, September 17, 1919. Underwood & Underwood. 
m was equipped as for combat service—the first 
st division of the American Army that ever marched thus equipped 
United States during the.’ orld War. Photo by U. S: Air Service 
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Receiving his reward. Gen. Pershing (standing at reading desk) receiving the thanks of Congress at joint session and replying to same, September 17, 1919. On September 4 he had been 
made “General of the Armies of the United States.” The Congressional resolution of thanks was as follows: “The thanks of the American people and the Congress of the United States are due, 
and are hereby tendered to Gen. John J. Pershing for his highly distinguished services as commander-in-chief of the American expeditionary forces in Europe and to the officers and men under his 


command for their unwavering duty and valor throughout the war.” @lnternational Film Service. 
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WOMEN IN THE WAR 


World War: “I think the whole country has appreciated the way in which the 

women have arisen to this great occasion, They have not only done what they 
have been asked to do, and done it with ardor and efficiency, but they have shown a power 
for doing things on their own initiative.” 


Pern Wilson paid this tribute to the American women for their part in the 


Doing thinsg on their own 
initiative was above every- 
thing else the most striking 
feature of the part borne by 
women in the war. America 
was the first country in the 
world to give formal official 
recognition to women in the 
construction of its war mach- 
ine. Having done this the 
government left the details of 
organization in the hands of 
the women themselves. The 
formal recognition referred to 
above was expressed by the 
Council of National Defense 
on April 21, 1917, fifteen days 
after war was declared, in the 
following statement: 

“Realizing the inestima- 

: ble value of woman's contrib- 
1 ution to national effort under modern war conditions, the Council of National Defense 
has appointed a committee of women of national prominence to consider and advise how 
the assistance of the women of America may be made available in the prosecution of the 
war! The body will be known as The Committee on Women's Defense Work.” 


The women so appointed were: 


Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Chairman, 
Mrs, Philip N. Moore, Chairman Committee’on Health and Recreation. 
Miss Hannah J; Patterson, Chairman Committee on Registration. 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Chairman Committee on Food Production and Home 
’ Economics. | 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, Chairman Committee on Food Administration. 
i Miss Agnes Nestor, Chairman Committee on Women in Industry. 
Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Chairman.Cotnmittee on Child Welfare. 
Mrs. Carric Chapman’Catt, Chairman Committee on Education, 
_. Mrs, Antionette Funk, Chairman Committee on Liberty Loan. ‘ 
Miss Maude Wetmore, Chairman Committee on Home and Foreign Relief. 
Mrs, Joseph R, Lamar, Chairman Committee on State Organization. 


Several volumes would be required to give even in outline the detailed organization 
of bureaus and committees thot was worked out under the general direction of the Women’s 


Committee of the Council of National Defense, It must suffice here to say that within, 


a few weeks all the millions of American women were at work heloing to win the war— 
from the battle fronts in France where the girl telephone operators. enlisted in the Army. 
Signal Corps, hung their steel helmets on the backs of their chairs and “plugged in’’ calls 
at army and corps headquarters, and thence through camp and hospital and home until 
in the farthest reaches of the Western Hemisphere some whitehaired grandmother knitted 
socks for soldiers. 

In the early days of the war there were approximately 5,000 national organizations 
doing war work, with consequent overlapping and confusion. Woman's ability to organize 
and co-ordinate finally reduced the number to 2,000. The reduction was effected by 
placing all bodies doing similar kinds of work under the supreme direction of a parent 
body engaged in the same field of activity. The American Red Cross, for example, 
absorbed all the relief groups in the United States. 

After the government had taken the initial step by appointing the Woman's Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense it left the matter of organization entirely in 
the hands of the women themselves. The Woman’s Committee met in Washington 
early in May and determined upon a decentralized scheme of organization by states, 
counties and cities. As later revised and enlarged, this plan provided that each state divi- 
sion should elect a permanent chairman and other necessary officials. The Woman's 
Committee had only the power to suggest. Independent organizations could follow those 
suggestions, or not, as they pleased. But in general the suggestions were followed. 


The headquarters of the Committee was the clearing house for women’s activities 
throughout the country and the Committee itself was the agent to transmit any demands 
of the government which might concern women’s organizations. Working in co-ordination 
with the Committee was the Division of Woman’s War Work of the Committee on Public 
Information, directed by Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor. This division used the public press 
as its channel of communication with the women ef America. 

“Food will win the war,” Mr. Hoover declared when he came home to. become national 
food administrator. American women immediately recognized the merit if not the absolute 
truth of the slogan, with the result that every American housewife became a food adminis- 
trator in her own right. It was in saving food, perhaps, that women found their widest 
field of activity, whence their work narrowed in numbers as it became more specialized 


until one reached the bi-lingual telephone operators, girls regularly enlisted in the army, 


uniformed and serving under fire in France. 


The uniformed ranks of women workers were open only to the young and physically 
fit and those prepared for specialized work. Twenty different uniforms for women were 


recognized by the government. The Red Cross alone had ten different styles. Others 


who were uniformed were: yeomanettes, women enlisted for clerical work in the navy: 
marinettes, women enlisted for the same purpose in the Marine Corps; and welfare organiz- 
ations such as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W.-C. A., Salvation Army and similar organizations. 

Army and Navy nurses also were uniformed. Of the tormer there were 8,500 in France 
of whom 22 died on overseas duty. Of the 1,128 Navy nurses on active service six died 
in the line of duty. 

Throughout the war there was not a single woman’s organization that was- not doing 
its utmost to help. The importance of that help has been officially recognized by every 
responsible official of the government, and unofficially by every American who witnessed 
the miracles that the women wrought. sie 
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New York May 18, 1918. In the ranks are Mrs. Gifford Cochrane, Mrs. W. G. Loew, Mrs. A. S, Burden, Mrs. 
John Pratt. 2—Girl worker in Naval Air craft factory, Navy 


Mrs. George F. Baker leading unit in Red Cross parade down Fifth Avenue, 
Mrs. Ogden L. Mills,-Miss Muriel Vanderbilt, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mrs. Irving Brokaw and Mrs. 
with Mrs. William Randolph Hearst Chairman, and other canteen 


W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 


- Yard, Philadelphia, Pa 


- 3~—Mrs. Ned Arden, Treasurer of the open air canteen at the N. Y. Public Library, 
workers grouped in front of refreshment station 


. 4~A bevy of Maud Mullers.. 
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The great Red Cross parade held in New York City May 18, 1918. President and Mrs. Wilson are in the reviewing stand at the right. 


Children of New York East Side parade in aid of Third 
Liberty Loan April 30, 918 
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Food Exhibit at Dane County (Wis.), Fair. 


Girl munitions worker at. Winslow Brothers’ plant, Chicago. 


Work room of the Duryea War Relief No. 9, E. 30th St. 


New York. 


1. The picture shows 100 California girls who took part in the food conservation drive under the direction of Mrs. Vivian Downing. . The drive netted 500,000 
‘pledges. 2—Cincinnati housewife signing food pledges. 3—Girls making Browning machine gun parts in Remington plant, April 24, 1920. 4—Manu- 
facturing No. 80 time fuses in Russell Motor Car plant. 


Staff of Service Club at Tours Oct. 19, 1918. Left to right: Mr.C. Yanks and “Y'" girls dancing’ at the Casino, Aixtes-Bains, Aug. 
Drayton, Mrs. Amos Tuck French, Miss M. Stewart, Capt. Amos 29, “18, peel mo 


Tuck French, Madame Cassard and Madame de Wardener. Mr. 
Rodman Wanamaker was a heavy contributor to this club. 


Y. M. C. A. Club for nurses at Dijon. Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor (seated at right), Director Division of 
Women’s War Work, Committee on Public Information, and her staff. 
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Telephone switch board room in Hotel Crillon, headquarters of 
American Peace Delegation, Paris. Dec. 12, 1918. 


Mrs. Hammond, and American Red Cross worker, giving a drink to 
wounded soldier at Montmirail station May 31, 1918. 


Interior of American Red Cross Canteen at Souilly which was operated 
romwell of New York, Miss Julia 


by Mi Glad d Dorothy C: 
y Misses Gladys and Dorothy 3, 1918. 


Wells at Fairfax, Va.. and other Eastern women. Oct. 


MOE 2, 


|. Interior American Red Cross Hospital, surgical ward. Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1918.- 2—Miss Louise Tennis of Chicago, at work in Paris A. R. C. 
rooms. 3—A. R. C. Evacuation Hospital No. 114, Fleury-sur-Aire. Miss Best in charge. Oct. 8, 1918. 4—Privates Ist Cl. Charles Kennedy and 
Behrer of 32d Div. and William J. Quinn, 29th Div. resting at a French hospital in Alsace, Aug. I1, 1918. 


Miss Annie Squire and Miss Florence Cass, A. R. C., with French Making “Front Parcels” of surgical dressings was the specialty of the 


children at Chateau Hachette near Sceaux, Oct. 24, 1918. A. R. C. rooms in Rue St. Didier, Paris. 


Miss ‘Winifred Bryce of Brooklyn giving gum and cigarettes to A. R. C. reconstruction aides teaching handicrafts to wounded sol- 
wounded soldiers on a hospital train at Sonilly, Oct. 13, 1918. diers at Savenay Nov. 10, 1918. 


“Democracy” group in play given by nurses and enlisted men at Base Hospital No. 101, Misses Gladys and Irene McIntyre, Myrtle Turkington and Stella Young making pies 
St. Nazaire, July 4, 1918. Among those in the group are Misses Margaret Morris, for 26th Div. men April 9, 1918. 
Suzanne Beaumont, Ruth Randall and Florentine Woeckner. 


Group of American Red Cross workers at Souilly Oct. 13, 1918. Left to right: Misses 
Anna L. Rochester, Gladys Cromwell, Elizabeth Strang, Helen J. Day, C. Wheeler, 
Mrs. Mary P. Gardner, Misses Winifred Bryce, Anna A. Ryan, Julia Wells and Dorothy 
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|. Mrs. Copp of American Red Cross singing hymn at Memorial Day exercises, American Cemetery Tours, May 30, 1918. 2—Unit T, A. R. C. Hospital, 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1918. 3—Emergency Kitchen-of A. R. C. canteen, Fleury-sur-Aire, which served hot chocolate to 1000 wounded men 
every day. Oct. 8, 1918. 4—Mlss Rebecca Ely, Y. M. C. A. worker at Chateau Thierry, Aug. 13, 1918. 
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Soldiers enjoying'a Tiaksgiciag Ciniact at Jewish Welivs bee. Suased Pacis Blas teat The first Women’s Unit sent overseas by the Jewish Welfare Board. Left to Right: 


Miss Esther Rosenfeld of Washington, D. C., Miss Rose Lutsky of Baltimore, Miss 
Rebecca Affachiner of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Matilda Solomon of New. York City. 


The joint distribution committee of the American Fund for Jewish 


War Sufferers. The Chairman was Felix M Warburg of Kuhn Dedication of U. S. Flags at Jewish Welfare Board building, Chat- 
Loeb & Co.” $3 : ; tanooga, Tenn. 


‘Lily of the Valley” chorus from “A Doughboy’s Barrage,” given 
by 128th Inf. Oberbieber, Germany. 


Headquarters of K. C. in Dravegny District, Aug. 6, 1918. This 
church was built in 16th century. 
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1. Johnny Evers (K.C.) 2. 


K. C. depot at Nonsard.- At right is T. J. McCarthy of Toledo. 
N. Kernan, overseas commissioner, K. C. 4. 


This depot was in the 28th Div. area. 3. Maj. James Connelly and Walter 
; Chaplain Duval, K. C., attached to 104th Inf (formerly 2d, 6th and 8th Mass. Inf.) 26th Div. Chaplain Duval was decorated with D. S. C. for 
caring.for wounded under fire at Seicheprey. Se 


Photographed April 28, 1918. 
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“Uncle Joe,” Kernan, K. C., Utica, N. Y., caring for wounded retugee 


K. C. dugout at front. 
at St. Pierremont, Ardennes, Nov. 7, 1918. 


American Red Cross outpost at Cheppy, Oct. 10, 1918. The Red Cross established movable canteens at the front to provide with sandwiches and hot drinks the men who could not be reached 
by regular food supplies, During the month which preceded the Armistice the Red Cross provided beds. medical care and food fcr an average of 300,000 men a day. 
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Negro troops in the United States Army on Nov. 11, 1918, numbered 351,677. Colored soldiers performed invaluable service at the base ports where, in labor battalions, they worked untiring 
Salter iicet! Fer thele ofeees they veisived the cordint thanks of Conn) noes Ppa cy bade peepee rma ad 


Capt. Mary Bishop (cutting doughnuts) and Lt. Florence Tarkington Seta b April 4. 1919. 
(with:pan) in their “‘P. C.” at Lucey, August 8, 1918, ehvatiod Anny caliente 
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Men of 26th Div. at Ansauville line up for doughnuts, April 8, 1918. 


Joan of Arc pageant ‘at Domremy conducted by Y. M. C. As 
, Sept. 15, 1918. 


Dr. es Y.M. C A., chatting with wounded soldiers at Chateau- M. F. Butterworth, Y. M. C. A., and detail of cooks, 104th Inf., 


Thierry, Aug. 13, 1918. ee ae going forward with supplies. Bois des Eparges, Sept: 


Men of 83d Div. in Y. M. C. A, hall. Le Mans. Oct. 6, 1918. 


Red Cross and Y. M. C. A, at Nonsard, Sept.. 13, 1918. Fourth Div. Y. M. C. A. at Cuisy, Oct. 15, 1918. 
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Third Div. soldiers at Y. M. C. A. in Montfaucon, Oct. 17, 1918, R. C. Shreve was in’charge. 
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Representatives of the American Library Association distributing books in the base hospital at Camp Travis, Texas. Not only did the Library Asso- 
ciation do splendid work in the cantonments in this country, but, by Feb. 1, 1919, it sent 1,800,000 books to France. Through an arrangement made by 
Gen, Pershing the Association was allowed to ship to France 50 tons of books each month. 


THE MEDICAL CORPS IN THE WAR 


By LEWIS WINE BREMERMAN, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S., late Lt. Col., M.C., U.S. A. 


The life of the Army surgeon and the enlisted personnel of the medical 
corps is not one of easy existence by any means, They are exposed to 
just as many hardships and dangers: as 
the fighting forces. During active combat, 
their working hours are not infrequently 
twenty-four hours out of each day, 


The general public ‘have little concep- 
tion of the tremendous amount of work 
thrown upon the medical department and 
have practically. no realization how im- 
portant this work is from the standpoint 
of the efficiency and morale of the fighting 
units, 


A division is ordered into action. The 
medical department immediately prepares 
to handle large numbers of casualties; 
arrangements must be made to evacuate 
im them to the rear without interfering in 
any way with the lines of communication bringing supplies and am- 
munition to the front, 


Each regiment or component part of the division has its medical 
units, consisting of officers and specially trained enlisted men. Aside 
from these, there is a sanitary train which comprises four field hospitals, 
four ambulance companies and eight camp infirmaries with about forty 
medical officers and approximately one thousand enlisted personnel. 


All of the medical forces are under the direct command of the division 
surgeon who is responsible to the division commander, The division sur- 
— has an assistant who has under his control the entire sanitary and 

ygienic arrangement of the division, 


Usually the entire division does not operate at one time, parts being 
retained in reserve for emergencies, 


A regiment may be ordered into action—just so soon the medical unit 
of that regiment prepares to set up an aid station for the care of the 
wounded, It must be easily accessible and protected and is usually 
situated in a dugout in or near the front line trenches. It is the duty of 
_ the officers and enlisted men to convey the wounded to this station and 
administer first aid. Carrying the wounded into the aid station is very 
dangerous work and must be accomplished without interfering in any 
manner with the action of the fighting troops, 


At the aid station stimulants are administered and emergency work 
of a minor character is performed, The wounded are made as com- 
fortable as possible for their journey to the rear. Here all cases are 


Le. Cel, L, W. Bromerman 


marked with a diagnosis tag which. is made in duplicate, one attached to 
the patient, the other forwarded to the Division Surgeon for the purpose 
of record, The tag bears the name of the wounded man, his organiza- 
tion, the nature and extent of his injuries and the nature ‘of his treatment, 
if any. 

From the aid station the “stretcher bearer” section of the ambulance 
company transports the patient by “litter” to the dressing station set up 
and operated by the ambulance company where further care is given, 
together with stimulants and food, if required. 


The dressing station is as close up to the first aid station as possible, 
usually in a dugout so that the “litter” carry will not be too far. No 
operations are performed here as the equipment is not sufficient for this 
work, However, every soldier who has been wounded is given an in- 
jection of serum for the prevention of “lock jaw” and special care for the 
prevention of “gas gangrene.” These procedures reduce the chances of 
mortality among the wounded to a minimum. 


The ambulance company also operates a station for slightly wounded 
where this type of case may be treated and returned to immediate duty. 


Ambulances usually proceed to the dressing station so that wounded 
who agcumulate here may be transported to the Field Hospital. The 
ambulance service is part of the duties of the ambulance company and. 
is very dangerous work, as frequently, the roads are being “‘shelled’’ and 
it is not uncommon that an ambulance is a direct “hit.” Consequently, 
a considerable amount of this work is done at night. Driving an am- 
bulance at night without lights, over a road congested with all sorts of 
transportation, frequently filled with shell holes, requires great ex- 
perience and care. 


It was proven that the best results were obtained when the wounded 
were operated upon at the earliest possible moment; consequently, the 
field hospitals were utilized for this purpose. All abdominal operations, 
amputations, the handling of skull fractures, and the cleaning out of 
shrapnel wounds were done here. There was such a great amount of 
work to be done that it was beyond the endurance of the ordinary per- 
sonnel. of the hospital. Consequently, mobile operating units, con- 
sisting of surgical teams, nurses and standard operating equipment were 
sent forward’to aid in this work. 


At the field hospital was established a “sorting station” or triage 
as it was termed where the various types of casualties were sorted. 
Those requiring no immediate attention were evacuated at once, thus 
relieving the congestion which would occur if this was not done. 


With the limited capacity of the field hospital it was absolutely nec- 
essary to give the patients proper treatment and send them on their way 
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to the rear as Soon as possible. The stay of the patient was no o longer 
than 48 hours at the field hospital. 


During severe action, patients were being brought into the hospital 
so rapidly that it was not uncommon for operating teams to work con- 
tinually, for hours at a time, without rest, to prevent congestion and 
crowding, delays meaning increased mortality. 


From the field hospital the wounded were taken to the evacuation 
hospital, their transportation falling upon the evacuation ambulance 
company. These evacuation hospitals were situated for the most part 
out of the danger zone and were operated either in buildings or under 
canvas. Here the patient has his first real rest, as, up to this time, he is 
on the move. Further records are made, dressings are renewed, and 
everything done to make the patient comfortable and happy. He can 
rest here for several days away from the nerve wrecking hustle and 
bustle, noise and dangers of combat. Just as soon as he is fit for travel, 
he is transported to the base hospital by elegantly furnished and thor- 
oughly equipped hospital trains. 


At the base hospitals, operated usually in especially constructed 
modern buildings, the wounded were given just as scientific treatment 
and care _as could be obtained in any of our large city hospitals. Here 
reconstruction operations were ormed, as bone work, operations on 
the face and other more delicate work which would have been impossible 
further to the front. Here also the various cases fell into the hands of 
specialists, and every effort was made for their rapid and complete recovery, 


A base hospital is comprised of 2,000 beds with an ample number of 


medical men, female nurses and enlisted personnel to give proper atten- 
tion to the sick and wound The magnitude of the hospital depart- 


bee may be grasped when one group of base hospitals consisted of 40,000 


s. There were many smaller groups scattered all over France. 


Just as soon as the patient was able to be up and about he was sent 
to rest centers or convalescent camps which were situated in some of the 
most attractive sections of the country, where cea care was given for 
their speedy recovery. 


The fifteen per cent of the casualties who were so disabled as to be . 
non-effective for further duty were transported to the U. S. by =o 


ships where special hospitals for their care were constructed. 


When it is realized that not only must the wounded receive proper 
care but those suffering with diseases must be given attention, one can 
readily see the tremendous amount of work thrown upon the medical 
department, particularly when many new diseases were concomitant 
with. modern war, as trench fever, trench feet, shell shock, body parasites 
and pandemics of influenza. This latter produced particular havoc i in 


the armies in France and America. 


The Great War was the bloodiest of any of the wars of history.. Two 
men were killed or died of disease for every one hundred soldiers in our 
army and for every man killed, seven men were wounded. Of these 
latter, only six per cent died from their wounds, while 85 per cent were 
returned to duty. 


These statistics go far to prove the efficacy of the medical department. 
When the records show that over 33,000 of our physicians and surgeons, 
many of whom were specialists of international reputation, volunteered 
their services, the wonderful results obtained furnish a glowing com- 
mentary upon American medicine and surgery. 


a First aid in rear of the front line. F irst Lieutenants William A. Howell (left) and Lautell Lugar attending a wounded soldier near Jaulny, Meurthe et Moselle, 
“AR Oct. 27, 1918. Note the diagnosis tag that has been attached to the soldier's coat. 
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Wounded soldier of 103d Inf., 26th Div. being carried through trench Gassed soldiers at Field Hospital Number 13, July 2, 1918. 
to dressing station near Bois des Eparges, Sept. 12, 1918. 
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Men of the Mth Teidlenes Bet. 3d Div. .. receiving ara on the Seeaebe of Nantillois, Oct. 12, 1918, Gas, machine guns and eae) took a 
\: heavy toll of men in this sector. 


1 
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Stricken soldiers of the 35th Div. being cared for at a dressing station near Cheppy, Sept. 28. These gallant lads hailed.from Missouri and Kansas. 
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Scene in Evacuation Hospital Number 2 at Baccarat, June 28, 1918. Lt. Dempsey dressing wound. 


: row, left to right: Maj. F. C. Warnehuis, C.O.; Capt. D. S. Conley; 
No. 36, Vittel, June 22, 1918. Lts. S. B. Powlowski: J. M. Fraser; A. A. Rayle. Hyeres, France, 


o a 
Group of patients, nurses and officers, in front of Base Hospital Staff and personnel at Le Golf Hotel, Base Hospital No. 99. Front 
Feb. 13, 1919. 
a 


The triage, or sorting station, of 117th San. Tr. at Suippes, One method of transporting wounded from the line. 137th Amb. Co., 
July 17, 1918. Camp de Galbert, Aug. 31, 1918. 


Surgical Ward of Base Hospital at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. Inset: Capt. Burton Haseltine of Base Hospital 28, Ft. Sheridan. Through- 
out the nation the best surgeons and medical men readily gave up their practice to serve. 


Harry Dorsey, 28th Div., being cared for by Sgts. W. S. Petrie and This wounded soldier has just been brought into the dressing ‘station 
Jerome Siegrist at Epinonville, Oct. 5, 1918. Bao from the line. 


Operating room of Hospital Unit 116, Aulnois-sous-Vertuzey, June : : 
20, 1918. Lt. Col. Wolkes and Maj. Holt in charge. Delousing machine at Raulecourt, June 6, 1918. 


1. Base Hospital No. 46, Bazoilles-sur-Meuse. 2. Showing soldier's legs burned by mustard gas. Red Cross Hospital No. 9, Paris, Sept. 18, 1918. 


ths, Bae) Pi vy! sun bath at A. R. C. Hospital No. 5, Auteuil, Paris, June 28, 1918. 4. Gas patients of Ward 7, A. R. C. Hospital No. 5, Auteuil, Paris, 
une y hs 


In none of the armies was greater and better care taken of the soldiers’ teeth than in the A. E. F. This was the main operating room, Dental Infirmary, 
Hirat U.S, Depot Division, St. Aignan, Loire et Cher. Photographed November 11, 1918. 
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er he-had become Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, President 
D. C. Among those who accompanied Mr. 


AFTER THE WAR. Scarcely more: than a fortnight aft 

Warren G. Harding, with Mrs. Harding, visited the wounded soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, 

and Mrs. Harding were Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon General, U. S. A. (just beyond Mrs. Harding) and Brig. Gen. C. E. Sawyer, Walter Reed 
Hospital, March 20, 1921 . Harris and Berio 
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THE COMBAT DIVISIONS 


R d. iled f the files of the Historical Branch, War Plans Division, General Staff Corps, United States Army; 
ee aks sicher jor pitti he data from “Battle Participations”’ published by the Adjutant General’s office). 


First Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. W, Sibert assigned) June 8-Dec. 12, 
1917; Maj. Bae R. L. Builerd (assigned) Dec. 13, 1917- July, 1918; 
Maj. Gen. C. P. Summerall (assigned) July 14, 1918-Oct. 12, 1918; 
Brig. Gen. F. E. Bamford (temporary) Oct. 12, 1918-Oct. 24, 1918; 
Brig. Gen. Frank Parker (temporary) Oct. 24, 1918-Nov. II. 1918. 

Where trained in U.S.: Regular Army troops. 

Date landed in France: June 26-July ei 1917. 

French Training Area: Gondrecourt, Valdahon. 

Date entered line: Oct.'21, 1917, Luneville Sector. ; 

Major Operations: Montdidier-Noyon defensive, Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne. 

Casualties: 26,332. 

Prisoners Captured: 6,661. 

D.S.C.'s: 493. 

Date sailed for hoe: Aug. 25, 1919. 


Second Division 


Commanders: Brig. Gen. C. A. Doyen (U. S. M. C.) (temporary) 
Oct. 6, 1917-Nov. 8, 1917; Maj. Gen. 
Nov. 8, 1917-July 15, 1918 Brig. Gen. j.c . Harbord (temporary) 
July 15, 1918- Tuk 25, 1918; Maj. Gen. J. A. ‘Le Jeune (U.S. M.C.) 
July 25-Nov. 11, 1918. 

Where trained in U. S.: Regular Army and Marine Corps troops. 

Date landed in France: July 27, 1917. "Mar. 15, 1918. 

French Training Area: Bourmont, Valdahon. 

Date entered line: Mar. 16, 1918. 

Major Operations: Aisne Defensive, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Meuse- 
Argonne. 

Casualties: 25,076. 

Prisoners Captured: 12,026. 

D. S. C.’s: 

Date sailed for héme: July 25, 1919. 


Third Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman (ace Nov. 22, 1917- 
Aug. Hi 1918; Brig. ‘Gen. J. A. Irons (temporary) Feb. 27, 1918- 
Mar. 9, 1918 (temporary)-Mar. 10-Mar. 18, 1918: Col. Alexander 
Ovenshine (temporary) Mar. 18, 1918-Apr. 12, 1918: Brig. Gen. 
He W. Sladen (temporary) na 18, 1918-Aug. 25, 1918: Maj. Gen. 

B. Buck (assigned) Aug. 25, 1918-Oct. 17, 1918: Brig. Gen. 
Sit Brown (temporary) Oct. 17, 191&-Nov. 11, 1918.° 

Where trained in U. S.: Camp Greene, N.C. ' 

Date rr yl teste Dec. 20, 1918-May 12, 1918. 

French Training Area: Chateauvillain, Coetquidan. 

Date entered line: . May 31, Chateau Thierry. 

Major Operations: Somme Defensive (Detachment 6th Engineers); 
Aisne Defensive; Champagne-Mame Defensive: Aisne-Marne 
Offensive; St. Mihiel (Reserve); Meuse-Argonne. 

Casualties: 16,117. : 

Prisoners Captured: 2,240. 

Prisoners: 432. 

D.S.C.'s: 432. 

Date sailed for home: Aug. 14, 1919. 


Fourth Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. G. H. Cameron (assigned) Dec. 10, 19172 
Aes 24, 1918 Niemarery) Oct. 17, 1918-Oct. 24, 1918: Brig. Gen. 
W. Poore) (temporary) Aug. 24. 1918-Aug. 31, 1918: Oct. 24, 
T518New 7. 1918; Maj. er L. Hines (assigned) Aug. 3], 1918- 
Oct. 17, 1918; Maj. Gen. M. L. Hersey (assigned) Nov. 7, 1918- 
Nov. 11, 1918. 
Where trained in U. S.: Camp Greene, N. C. 
Date landed in France: May 10, 1918. June 8, 1918. 
French training area: Samur, Souge. 
Date entered line: Aug. 2-3, ‘Chateau-Thierry. 
Major Operations: Champagne-Marne Defensive (In Reserve); Aisne- 
larne Offensive; St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonne. 
Casualties: 14,183. 
Prisoners Captured: 2.756. 
D.S.C.’s:. 169. 
Date sailed for home: July 24, 1919. 


Fifth Drisow 


Gen. C. H. Rec dl ) Dec. 11, 1917-Dec.. 


Maj. 
13, 1917: Maj, Gen. J. — McMahon (assigned) Dec. 13, 1917- 
Oct. Hi 1918; Lt. Col. R. E. Ingram Ciccone Mar. 30, 1918- 
Apr. I, 1918: Lt. Col. K. T. Smith (temporary) Binet 1,1918-May 


ae Vola, Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely (assigned) Oct. 17, 1918-Nov. 


Where trained in U. S.: Camp Logan, Tex. 

Date landed in France: Mar. 20, 1918-June 19, 1918. 
French training area: Bar-sur-Aube, Valdahon. 

Date entered lines: June 14, 1918, Vosges Sector. 


Ce St. Mihiel, Meuse- Argonne. ; 


Prisoners C. oe 2,356. 
DSCs: 203. 


Date sailed for home: July 13, 1919. 


Sixth Division 


Commanders: Coll. an Bgion ( ) Dec. S 1917-Dec. 
29, 1917; Brig. Gen Som a) — . emporary Nov. 1917-July 
= ee Maj. Gen D. Lei 


h (temporary) pee 1918; Maj.. 
W. H. Gordon aaeete cd) Aue. 1, satay . HH, 1918. 
Whee waineds in U.S.: Camp McClellan, 

Date landed in France: May 12, 1918-July 2%, 1918, 

French training area: teauvillain, Valdahon. 

Date entered line: Aug. 28, 1918, Vosges Sector. 

Major aa Meuse-Argonne. 


onsen ied i 
‘isoners ‘aptured: _ 
D.S.C.’s: «15. 


Date sailed for home: June 3, 1919, 


a Division 


ommanders: Brig. N. Horn (temporary) Dec. 22, 1917- 
May 20, 1918; ae ron CH. Barth, May 20. 1 ig aie 24, 1918; 
Brig. Gen. Lutz Wahl Oct. 25, 1918-Oct. 27, 1918; Maj. Gen. Edmund 
Wittenmeyer (assigned) Oct. 28, 1918-Nov. 11, 1918, 

Where trained in U.S.: Camp MacArthur, Tex. 

Date landed in France: Aug. 6, 1918 Sept. 3, 1918. 

French training area: Ancy-le-Franc, * 

Date entered line: Oct. 10, 1918, Puvenelle Sector. 
jajor Operations: 

Casualties: 1,693. 

Prisoners Ca tured: 69. 

D.S. C's: 37. 

Date pee for home: June 12, 1918. 


Twenty-sixth Division | 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. C. R. Edwards (assigned) . 13, 1917- 


Oct. 25, 1918; Big. Gen. P. E. Traub ( ) 31, 1917- 
Nov. I'l, 1917: 7 Be Nov. 30, 1917; . Gen. C..N. Cole 
(temporary) July, 1918: = Gen. Frank E: rehash (temporary) 
Oct. 19, 1918-Nav. 11, 


Where trained in U. S.: N. c troops organized at Boston plus N.A. ; 


quota from Camp Devans. 
Date landed in France: Sept. 20, 1917-Nov. 12, 1917. 
French training area: Neufchateau Coetquidan. 
poral entered line: Feb. 6, 1917, Toul Sector. 
jor Operations: Aisne-Marne Offensive, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne. 


; pple 11,325. 


eee Division 
Gen. Jom A O’Ryan (assigned) Aug 1917- 


Rov- Il, 1916s Brg Gene € Philleps ( BIBI 
Dec. 5, 1917: Dect 22, 1917 Dec ob a emperry Spe = 


(temporary) . 29, 1918-. 5. 1948. 

penn ay mig: s WTedoverths, S. C., N. Y.N.G. troops. 
Date Louie ace May 7, 19f8-July 12, ioid. 
French of Somme, 


tr f area: de Souge. 

Date entered line: July 9, 1918, Lake and Scherpenberg 

Major Operations: Yprea-Lys Offensive, Somme Offensive, Meuse- 
Argonne (Art: only). * = ie 

Casualtics: 8,986. 

Prisoners Captured: 2,357. 


Date sailed for home: Feb. 27, 1919. 


LPetersiaieenars Division - 


Maj. Gen. C.. M. a (assigned) Aug. 25, 1917- 
Sept. 7, Rag Brig. Gen. W_B 
Oct. 28, 917; Brig. Gen. FW. Stilwell (temporary) Oct. 28. 1917- 
Dec. -5, 191 7; Maj. Gen. C. H. Muir (assigned) Dec. 15, 1917- 
— 24, Pr Maj. Gen. W. H: Hay (assigned) Oct. 24, 1918- 
lov. 


Where trained in U. S: Camp Hancock, Ga., Penn. N. G. troops. 
Training area: St. Omer, Vicinity of Paris, Camp Meucon. : 
Dats coed liege’ Saleh Choncae Tuas Sete 
j i Champagne.Marne Defensive, Aisne-Marne Offen - 
Offensive, Ypres-Lys 


Prisoners 

Ds Ca a8 

Date sailed for home: Apr. 20, 1919. 
Twenty-ninth Division 


Maj. Gen. C. G, Moston (essigned 25, 1917- 
il, 19ht Brg Gen. CW. Bek eomporarg ly 91 


Nov. 
ise Sie om C. Rafferty (temporary) Y Sone, 25, 
Nf Md. ond Ve Camp McClellan, Ala., N. G. troops of D. C., 


Datel landed in Franc: pune 8, aay 22, 1918. 
French 


Date sailed for home: May 6, 1919.- 
Thirtieth Division 


F. Morrison (assigned) Sept. 1, 1917- . 


Maj. Gen. J 

19, 1917; on Ge. W..S. Scott (temporary 19, 1917- 
"Sr oe 1917; Mai Ey rt ama 15, 1917- 
rege (Meg aj. - Read (assigned) Apr. 2 1918- 


Nov. Mh 1918, 
spots 


re facade in ees 14, 1918-June 24, 1918, 
Sproat hve 18, 1918 Canal Sector (Ypres). <i 2 
ares ony), Ros Aegon noe (Art. only). : 


Prisoners =. 3,848. 
pees gee ; 
Date sailed for home: Mar. 18, 1919. 


Price (temporary) Sept. 17, 1917-~ 


U.S.: Camp Sevier, S. C., a : 


| 


Thirty-Second Division 


Gen. James Parker cary 26, 1917-Dec. 
8. 1917: Maj. Mal: Ge W. G. Haan (te mporary) ne 9, 1917-Dec. 8. 
Lad assigned) Dec. 8, TotR Now 11, 1918; Brig. Gen. C. R. Board- 
‘ temporary) Feb. 23, 1918-Mar. 8, 1918: Brig. Gen. L. C 
Covell (temporary) Mar. 8, 1918-Mar. 11, 1918, 
boepealy srg S.: Camp MacArthur, ‘Yex., N. G. troops of Wis. 


Mich. 
Bites landed in France: Feb, 6, 1918 1918. 


Scotter gre 181918 La Cele Sete, Upper Alsace, 

ite ine: y 

Major Operations: Aisne-Marne Offensive, Oise-Aisne Offensive, 
Offensive. 

Casualties; 13,392 

Prisoners : 2,053. 

oe 8.C.’s! 


Date sailed for home: Apr. 27, 1919. 
Noga Division 


Commander: Bell, Jr. ( Aug. 16, 1917- 
Nov. It, v8, ‘Brie Gen eth Be ras Gree acrart) Sept 7, 


“1917 Dec. 7, - 
aired in Se Camp Tex. »N.G. and N. A. troops of Ill. 


Date landed in France: May 18, 1918, June'l6, 1918. 
French training area: Eu and Amiens oa Ornans and Valdahon. 


rae i: 3,987. 
Secaiedlor home: May 9, 1919, 
'. Thirty-fifth Division . 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. W. M. Wright (assigned) Aug, 25, 1917- 
Apr. 6, 1918; Gen. L. G. Berry i groaccom . 18, 1917- 
Dee. 22, 17 Brig. Cn, ‘Gi, Martin (temporary) f Bh 1917. 

. 491 4 McClure tempora june 
ly 2, 1318; Mia Gen, Peer E, Traub (assigned) July 20, 1918- 
Where trained in U. Si: "Camp Doniphan, Okls., N. G. troops of Mo. 


Dat ade ‘in France: ed 1), 1918-June 8, 1918. 


ve ay ated June 30, 1918, Gerard Sector 
Ri diay ne Operations: St Mihiel (Reserve), cogs pe 
Casualties: at 
Prisoners 781. 
D.S. C.’s: 
Date sailed for home: Apr. 8, 1919. 


Thirty-sixth Division 


‘Commanders: j. Gen. E. St. J. Greble (assigned) Aug. 24, 1917-. 
A 1918; Gen. Geo. Blakely (temporary) Sept. 18 1917- 
Dee 6 1917; Maj, Gen. W. R. Smith (emigned) Aug. 3. 1918 


Where trained in U. 5S.: Camp Bowie, Tex., N. G. troops of Tex and 


¢ landed in France: May 31, 1918-Aug. 12, 1918, 
french training area! Bar-Sur-Aube, Coctquidan, 


Thirty-seventh Division 


Commanders: Gen. W. R. Smith (tempor Ae, 25, 1917- 
Dec. 4, ‘gtr, tia Gen. C. G. Treat ( ) 5, 1917-Apr. 4, 
1918; Maj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth, Aj 1918-Nov. 11, 1918. 

Where trained in U.S. ‘Camap Shorden: hla, 'N. G. troape of Ohio. 

Date landed in France; June 18, 1918 July 21, 1918. 


French training area 

pews entered line: Aug. 4, 1918, Baccarat Sector 
Major. Operations Meuse-Argonne, 

Casualties: 5.243, Layne 

Prisoners Ca : 1,495. 

D.S.C.'s: 


Date sailed for home: Mar. 15, 1919. 


Forty-second Division — 


Maj. Gen. W. A. Mann (assigned) Sept. 7, 1917-Dec. 
HG ii Maj. Gen. C. T. Menoher (assigned) Dec. 14, 1917-Nov. 
Where trained in U. S.: Camp Mills, N. G. renee Temes a EY Cc. 
Date landed in France: Nov. |, 1917-Dec. 3, 1917. 
French training area: Vancoul leurs, Coetqui 
Date entered line: Feb. 21, 1918, Luneville Sector. 
Major operations Champagne-M larne Defensive, Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive, St. Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne. 
Casualties: 13,919. 
Prisoners C eee 1,317. 
D.S.C.'s: 
Date? scild for home Apr. 17, 1919. 


Seventy-seventh Division 


Maj. Gen. by ary J. Bell (assigned) Aug. 18, 1917- 
Mar. 78 1918; Brig, Gen, E. M. Johnson (temporary) Dec. 1, 1917- 
Mar. 4, 1918 (temporary) Mar. 26, 1918-May 8, 1918; Maj. Gen. 
G. B. Duncan (assigned) May 8, 1918-Aug. 28, 1918; May, Gen, 
Robt. Alexander aay Aug. 28, 1918-Nov. gas. f 
Where trained in U.S Upton 
Date landed in-France: Apr. PhT-May ‘12, 1918. 
French training area: Pas de Calais , Camp de ‘ 
Date entered line: Aug. 11-12, 1918, Baccarat a. 
Major Operations: Offensive. Meuse-Ar 
Casualties: 10,497. j 
Prisoners : 750, 
D.S.C.'s: | 211. 
Date sailed for home: Apr. 17, 1918. 


Seventy-eighth Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. C. W. Kennedy (assigned) Aug. 23, 1917-Dec. 
27, a ra Cun. Gon fi LS Mallory (| eo 29, 1917-Dec. 


27, 19) L. Scott (assigned) 28. 1918 Mar. 15, 
1918; Brat Bean (temporary) Mar. es 20, 
1918; Ma Gen. Ay MacRae (ssoigeed) . 20, 9eNew | , 1918. 


t 
Date landed ii in Frenoe May 18, 1918-June 12, 1918. 
lles-les-Blequin, Camp de 


French oe ie 
te entered ‘line: Sent 16, 1918, Limey Sector. 
jor Operations: “St . Mihiel (reserve), Meuse-Argonne. 


Prisoners 
D.S.C.'s: 116. 
Date sailed for home: May 24, 1919. 


Seventy-ninth’ Division 


Commanders: Ma, j. Gen, Pweg E. Kuhn (assigned) Aug. 25, 1917-lov. 
pee -i Baw Co m. Nicholson (temporary) Nov. 25, 1917- 
Oks oe in U., S: Camp Meade. 
Date landed in France: July I2-Aug. 3, | 3, oe. 
French training La Cour! 
or dort ine: Bij 6, aces ‘Sector. 
Operations: use, > 
Casualtice: 7,457. RS 
Prisoners Ca) : 41,120, 
D.S C.’s: 


Date sailed for home: May 18, 1919... 


Eightieth Division 


Maj. Gen. A. Cronkhite (assigned) Nov. 9, 1917-Nov. 

il, 1918: ite ‘Cen. L. M. Brett (temporary) Nov. Xs. 1917-Dec. 
z, Bi Th oy: . C. S, Farnsworth (temporary) Dec. 27, 1917- 
fy re , 1918; Brig. Gen. L. M. Brett (temporary) Jan. |, 1918-Mar. 

Where trained in U. S.: * Camp Lee. 

Date ee ares May 23, 1918-June J, 1918. 

French training ar . Redon, Coetquidan, Meucon. 

Date entered eae 

Major anger St. Mihiel (Reserve), Meuse- Argonne. 


Prisoners ee 1,813. 
Date sailed for home: May 17, 1919. 


Eighty-first Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen. F. H. French (assigned) Aug. 23, 1917; Brig. 

Nov. 24 1917 De. 2 917; Brig. Gen. G. W. Mcl 
lov 1917; Brig. Gen. G. W. lyme ge 

Dec. 28, 1917-Mar. 11, 1918; Maj. Gen. C. J. Bailey (temporary) 
Oct, 8, 1917 -Nov. 24, 1917 earns Nov. 25, 1917. Nov. }1, 1918. 

Where trained in U, S.: come Jee 

Date landed in France: Aug. | Aug, 2 25, 1918. 

French training area: Tonnerre. 

Date entered line: t. 20, 1918; St. Die Sector. 


Major Operations: use-Argonne. 
Casualties: 1,224. 

Prisoners Captured: 101. 

D.S. C.’s 


Date sailed for home: June 1, 1919. 
Eighty-second Division 


Commanders: Maj. Gen, Eben Swift (assigned) Aug, 25, 1917-May 11. 
1918; Brig. Gen. J. B. Erwin (temporary) Nov. "24, 1917-Dec. 26, 
1917; Brig. Gen. W. P. Burnham (temporary) Dec. 26, 1917-Mar. 
22, 1918 (assigned) ‘Ma 13, 1918-Oct. 3 A a eects ime Mar. 
27, 1918-May 13, 1918; Maj, Gen. Geo. B. Duncan (assigned) Oct. 
5, ‘1918-Nov. 1, 1918. 

Where trained in U.'S.: Camp Gordon. 

Date landed in France: May 8, 1918-July 12, 1918. 

French training area: +Escarbotin, La Courtine 

Date catered line: bog to 1918, Toul Sector. 

Major Operations: Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne. 


Date pasha for home: May 9, 1919. 


Eighty-eighth Division 


Gen. Ed. H. Plummer, Aug. 25, 1917-Nov. 26, 1917; 
Ri Getty, Nov, 26 1917-Fee, 9, 1918. May, Gen, Ed, 
i St Feb. 19, 1918-Mar. 14, 1918; Brig. Gen. R N. Getty, 
We 15, My Vole, Ma ovr ig ; Gen, Win. bo hayrs a 
i t. Maj . Wm. Weigel, t 
918: Brig. Gen. Wm. D. Beach, Oct. 24, 1918-Nov. 7, 1918; 
Mss. qos ae. Waeet Nov. 7, 1918-Nov. 11, 1918, 
Where trained in U.S.: Camp Dodge. 
Date landed in France: Aug. 8-Sept. 9, 1918. 
French training area: Samur, Bordeaux 
Date entered line: Sept. 23, 1918, Haute-Alsace. 
: Offensive (Art. a Oise-Aisne 


ey ecmgy 


ary) Aug. 25, 1917 -Oct. 8, 1917 (temporary) d 


567 


568 


Eighty-ninth Division 


Commanders: Ma bay Gen, Leonard Weed (ssslaned Au Fd t 


917, May 
Winn (temporary) 1917-4) 


a 
12 
tia Pan enn Fes 24, 1918-Sept, 6, 918 we Gen, W. M 


Wright (ass red) Sept 6, Vole-Nov. Vi, dona 


Where trained in 
Date landed in F vance: 
French training area) 


Camp Funstor 
June Hl, pia, ‘uly 10, 1918 
Heyne _ Souge 


Date entered line: O18, ie Sector 
ft rahe 


Major Ceeraven 


c aaualions, 


lel, Mewae-Argonne 


riveree © Captured 5,00) 


BAe 
Date sailed tor Hame 


Commpenders: Maj, Gen, Henry T, Allen (assigned) Aug, 25, 1917-Nov. 
A; Firig, Gen, Joseph A, Gaston (temporary) Nov, 22, 1917- 
by. 7 1917; A ed Gen. W. H. Johnston (temporary) Dee, 27, 


W9t/eMar, 1, 191 
Where trained in U, 5: 
Date landed in France: 
Frenoh training are) 
Date entered line: 
Major Operations 
Casualties 7,27? 


May 19, 1919 
Ninetieth Division 


Camp Travie 

June 23, 19it: July 17, 1918, 
Aignayele-Due, Le Courneau 
wat 24, 1918, Toul Sector 

ihiel, Muese-Argonne 


Prisoners Captured: 1,870 

D, 8, C,'s; OO 

Date sailed for Home: May 28, 1919 
Ninety-first Division 


ommanders; Major Gen, H 
iyne 19, 1918; Brig, Gen, a lrons (temporary 
25, 1917; Brig, Gen, 
Mar, 2, Bade (emporery) june 19, 1918-Aug, 31, 1918; “Mai. Gen 
W. H, Johnston (assigned) Ors. 31, 1918Nov, 11, 1918, 
where trained in US.) Ca wis, 
Date landed in France: aa 4, mich & July Se 1918. 
French training Lois seth Training Ave lermont-Ferrand, 
Date entered line: 18, 
Major Operations: hi Mihiel (reaerve), Meuse-Argonne, Yprea-Lys, 
Casulaties: 5,838 
Prisoners Captured, 2,412 
DS. C.'s; 150 
Date sailed for Home: Mar.-April, 1919 


Ninety-second Division 


Commanders; Brig. Gen, C, C, Ballou (assigned) Oct, 30, 1917-Nov. 
Camps Funston, Grant, Dodge, Upton, Meade, 


Where trained in U, S a 
olored ¢ troops " 
Date pro in France: June 19, 1918, July 18, 191e 


For God and Country | 


A. Greene (assigned) Row. 2 25, 1917- 
, 1917. 
, S, Foltz (temporary Der as 1917. 


French training satis a La Courtine. 
Date entered line: 


Major earn) se mVitny ( a7 F, Signal Bn.), Meuse-Argonne. 


Somalis 


D. ‘.C C.'s: 
Date sailed for home: Feb. 7, 1919, 


Ninety-third Division 


Commanders; Brig, Gen, Roy M. Hoffman to Nov, |, 1918. 
Where trained in U.S; Camp Stuart (Newport News). 
Date landed in France: April, 1918. 
Dat etre training area; Aube, és eee 
te — — April &July 26, 1918. Champagne nf..): 
inh} Verdun tt Inf.,); Argonne (372nd Inf.,). 
Rey sa nt 


atowny, Marne Defensive, 
Aisne-Marne Offensive) ; ne st gr eran 370th In- 
fantry (Oise-Aisne Offensive). 37 1st 1 ) 
Coanpeene) Nand Infantry Fi hse yoke Champagne). 
Casualties: 3,368. 
DS, os 70. (The four regiments also received many French deere 


a 
Date are for home; February 2-3, 1919. 
rd Division ly the 36%h, 370th, 37 ist 


*The (colored) comprised onl 
and 372nd Infantry Regiments Shick we were brigaded and operated entirely 
with the French 


Hor God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: 


and order; 


on earth: 
Democracy; 


To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States of America; to maintain law 
to foster and perpetuate a one hundred per cent. 
the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War; 
individual obligation to the community, state and nation: 
the classes and the masses; 


to make right the master of might; 


Preamble to the Constitution of the American Legion, 


Americanism; 
to inculcate a sense of 
to combat the autocracy of both 
to promote peace and good will 
to safeguard and transmit te posterity the principles of justice, freedom and 
to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to merntual helpfulness, 


to preserve 


Morale—It was at the Second Officers Training Camp at Fort Sheridan that a Department of Morale was first established in the army. It was done under the direction of Colonel (later Brigadier General) sues A. ee 
_ the eon: who appointed Myron E. Adams, Director of Morale. The purpose was to assist instructors in building up within their companies a apirit of harmony. an enthusiasm for work, » high standard of — 
nr _ a3 and a definite Laoolelee of th i 


army 
Gen. Frederick Sibley, Col. James A. Ryan, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Cormmandant Georges 


methods by which the morale of companies could be maintained. After successful operation in this camp the idea was greats enlarged and adapted as a department of t 
.) W. F. Moffet. Inset (left) Brig. ry E. L, Munson, (right) Myron EB. Adame, 


call orale Branch of the General Staff of which Brigadier General E. L. Munson is the head. ait to Right: Maj. E. J. Vattman, B 
Etienne Bertrand, 6th-Bn. Alpine Chasseurs.. Back of Commandant Bertrand is Capt. (later Lieut. Col 
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For Conspicuons Gallantry and Iutrepidity Aboue and. Keyoud 


the Gall of Duty in Artion 


RY Direction of the President, and in the name of Congress, 


the following @ficers and Men of the Nnited States Army have been awarded 
the Congressional Medal of Honor fur arts of gallantry after each man's wane: 


Avusx Jaxs, Corporal 


Company H, U3let Infantry. For c FcUOUR 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beye the call 
of duty in action with the enemy at Chipilly Ri 

France, August 9, 1918. At a critical point in 

action, when all the officers with his platoon had 
become casualties, Corp. Allex took command of the 
platoon and led it forward until the advance was 
stopped by the fire from a machine gun nest. He then 


intense Gre and attacked the nest. With his bayonct 
peti reap aes ph rep A gunna belt eae 


used the butt end of his nifle, © 
oners. Home address, Anthone pray, Feet 30 
South Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Cures, Mascsuius H., Captaih 


and intrepidity above and the of 
with £ Bas, 


[ 
i 
R 
ya 
* 
% 


-_ 


Buacxwer. Rozerr L., Private 


Dt eee For 


fas geo with Ese pe oe 
France, October 11, 1918. - When his 
surrounded 


a ee 
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Catt, Donarp M., Second Lieutenant 


Tank Corps. For jicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity above and apenas the call of duty in action 
near Varennes, France, Sept. 26, 1918. During an 
operation against enemy machine-gun nests west of 
Varrenes, Lieut. Call (then a Corporal) was in a tank 
with an officer, when half the turret was knocked off 
by a direct artillery hit. .Choked by gas from the 
high-explosive shell he left the tank and took cover 
in a shell hole 30 yards away. Secing that the officer 
did not follow, and thinking that he might be alive, 
Lieut. Call returned to the tank under intense machine- 
gun and shell fire and carried the officer over a mile 
under machine. fire and sniper fire to safety. 
Home address, Edward P. Call, father, 32 Broadway, 
New York City. 


HERIOT, JAMES D., CORPORAL Hirtron, Ricnmonp H., Sergeant 


“Deceased, I, 118th Infantry. For con- Company M, 118th Infantry. For conspicuous Furtvonc, Haron A., First Lieutenant 
icuous gallantry intrepidity above and beyond and intrepidity above and beyond the call : 
ate all of duty im ection with the eneany at Vax. of duty im action with the enemy at Brancourt, France, ae a 
ndigny, France. October 17 . Corp. Heriot October While Hilton’s company action with Bantheville, France, 
ce Fal Na were | atinckedan-encmy onchinegun sestwhcitiad been ||| wee kcd'ap Wy eeee'ettndenge Ge ermcms. | November i, 1918 mediately after the open 
hunched againet the the new position had inflicting heavy cansaltca on hie company. In the gun. Discovering that this fire came from machine. vel Saasacclp uh plant pelamoreoe Tigemany a 
ai 7 5 ee ie advance two of his men were killed, and of gun nest at the edge of the town, Sergt. Hilton, ac- Seoin the front. swhich Lille te eat 
Siete sew La the enemy. armed with ve ight | ahh "Unminfal of te tant sentsed torts, ||| srueamestznfow thera but wel mdvanes | Se veal nller, Lint. Furlong, moved ot 
‘the alarm, he rushed the hostile detachment, bayonet. sunchine ‘gun, ending pistol, killing six crossing *p eral hundred ¢ 
sted ‘the two leaders, and forced the others to. fee the fare for a distance of thirty yards, and forcing én. In the course of thie daring exploit, he recetved ean, eee prem occygpelhy- bap sen Tee 
as, eae soc raceeeree sang ui enemy to surrender. During this exploit, he received a wound from a bursting shell which resulted in the ciao ak hike She Aca nets “manttee oee 
Se ed Caney nes tution Som several wounds in the arm, and later in the same day, loss of his arm. Home address, J.C. Hilton, father, Sam ier agatagsion and teers ve 
Neagle mdr 9 Four trae in Mn Cane Hart make RED hee re Bagi German prisoners into our lines. Home ‘address 
Trecee address, 20 Dresden Strect, Brooklyn a Prov idence, S. C. i 7 sep eebigr: . father, 2950 West Grand Boule- 


Gumrenrz, Svoney G., Sergeant 


Company E, I32nd Infantry. For conspicuous 
vallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action with the enemy in the Bois de F ongen, 
France, September 26, [918 When the advancing 
line was held up by machine-gun fire, Sergt. Gumperta 
left the platoon of which he was in command and 
started with two other soldiers through a heavy barrage 
toward the machine-gun nest. His two companions 
toon became casualties from bursting shella, but Sergt. 
Gumpertz continued on alone in the face of direct 
Gre from the machine gun, jumped inte the neat and 
silenced the qun, capturing nine of the crew. Home 
address, Mra, Ell pa Gumpertn, wife, 701 Weat (78th 
Street, New York City, 


= 


Pors, Trromas A., Corporal 


Company E, U3teti Infantry. For 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond ar eal 
phew LT kg bg he the, — at Hamel, choy 
G ‘orp. Pope was advancing 
behind the tanks when at wear ben hated hoatile ma. 


Harrier, M, Warno, Sergeant 


Company B, 356th lefantey. For conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the eall 
of duty in action weit the enemy near Pouilly, 
France, November 6. 1918, When volunteers were 
called for to secure information ae to the enemy's 
position on the opposite bank of the Meuse River, 
Dergt. Hatler was the first to offer his services for 
this dangerous mission. Swimming across the 
river, he succeeded in reaching the German lines, 
after another soldier, who had started with him, had 
been seized with cra and drowned in mid. 
atream, Alone, he carebulty and courageously re 
connoitered the enemy's positions, which were 
in force, and again successfully awam the river, 
bringing back information of great value, Home 
address, Troy C, Hatler, father, General Delivery, 
Neosho, Mo, 


Manton, Grorcs H., Captain 


(Rnd Infantry, For 
intrepidity above and | the yt ae in 
action with the oa = Boia de Forges, France, 
s 2, 1918 Becoming s- 
balance of his company because of a Capt, 


Sek 


ER Prue C., Sergeant 


Company C, 363ed mean For conspicuous 
tallantry and in agin oy: Byers the call 
of duty in je wae — near Eeliafontaine, 
France, § 1918, After his y 
had we for a pe of two hundred nde 
on @ line with the unite an its flanks, cae. 
mgraptnnets yest code ap raion ns 
in an exposed —— at the point from which the 


withdrawal had taken place, Voluntarily 
an area ene by heavy Peay pes fire he Bictaewe 
to where the wounded soldier lay and carried him to 
a place of safety, Home address, Mra, Jennie Katz, 
mother, 7t Parker Avenue, San Francisco, Cal, 


Kaureman, Benjamin, Sergeant 


Company K, 308th Infantry, For 


, onspicuous 
ey and intrepidity above and beyond the call 


of duty in action with the enemy in the Forest of 
Argonne, France, October 4, 1918. Sergt. Kaufman 
ah ge a patrol for the purpose of attacking an 
ey machine b> which had checked the advance 
his com: Before reaching the gun he became 
pent s oe “his patrol and a machine-gun bullet 
shattered his right arm, Without hesitation he 
advanced on the gun alone, throwing grenades with 
his left hand and chargihg with an empty tel pubine 
one Lab ged and aes Me use. L. 
ba + es ck to the toa! pretiom, 
Mir Anne apa mother, 2113 Pitkin 
pice on i 


Suacx, Crayvren K., Private 
com gla Rad Epes Washes phe pl con- 
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amie Josern B., Sergeant 
ee te. * 
Fi in action wi the enemy near = Alcs of ewes ta tae * 7G, 2 no 
rance, ne a ee gomspicuous gallantry’ and’ intrepid precdiet i sete 
cel, fire at a range of fif murderous Bee Bae a call of duty im_action wid ooo ne ‘ewe Fach Exermon' — 
impossible for his platoon to ty yards had made near Bois de Consenvaye, France, eek ah cocmay gallantry and intrepidity ace AGS wlntery- per uy an Fa 
; the platoon to take ance, and b ¢ advance of fis platoon ctober 8, 1918. F luty in action with th i seme Slay faction Hey and ive 
alone, with the greatest iiakr Sergt. Adki yy machine-gun fire and a had been held up rate October 5. 1918 Dasine the t, ee ‘oven ‘ged th 
the fifty yards of repidity, rushed across arena le, team: to Pico! was made for an engagement he operated far i ing the entire day’ call of duty in action with the coer. Dent” Dane 
of the hostile n “hin : ground directly into the face hi tin was the first to vol ¢ the nest, Private wave of his compan: , in_ advance of the frst Seibel out of oe ; ia See 
the pt into the gun, kicked the gun from is team, under terrific riser Avancae Wah dangerous missions el Pyar ny sd undertaking m: Meio ke henry ie of i 
= The net, captured rhe ect at the point ay aes ‘and trench as Se he ey. ma- Arseadig: jine-gun mag Fl d attacking aad ee a ie au = mr x ia vi 
ae ake ae pe ase ae eaten te all bi coprades had become casualties, and he hae placement, he killed two of the enemy with, rifle cei on el a ot 
= 3 : | si : ; = lis a he him. heidi at others. Later, ~he ia started back to the li ing him’ upon his back 
eae | sent ees ma'ced | Cotten alone « ] Cie eee 
| “elu 4 é machine arti 
his | wife, 6) tod of kin, jishment of eent tee ap holding up the sdiranece of zhcheoa Cpl mito od Kou cation re z 
B ’ ; : » wife, Dinara Aveta ethics “saa Taree indicated the loca. B a Ms Ea shy 
ae ee Gants Ay Cape: Chacke Ve ss together with their guns; ~ in turn captured Mss. ce tin, eral hi ae 
i 3 = : Home address. Edna Hill, mother, Oregon, Il. 
lantry and int a Tnfantiy For coneps 1 ae ee re a 
duly sn'action with the ve and ha tzall ok Cuxexa, Louis, Fi i EZ Se 
: = = —o fees 2a : . First Lieutenant 
daylight patrols had 31, 1918. “Learaing, that two callanty and ierpiity above and byoad Caspen Eee ae pp aor ay a 
Laod and were unable a caught out in No Man's ngs ogg tp ata erg van s a 
= “ = ; Pe : Headquarters Company, 116th 
initiative, made two trips five hundr og eel pany, tance, July 18, 1918. his com- gallantry geen = r October ae 2S, : 
i acepgl ai aibalealiner combed salaag mcing through a wood, met with strong eal and intrepidity above and : d the call of duty in action with the’ cocmy 
: <e i ous od, met ith Er Pesto lh neste ee plea at Bois de with the ry 
Moa as Se pee} Culkela (then a sergeant) crawled out from the t. ville, France, November 1 Whew, dic ad: ae ae 
City, Mo. . R. F. D. No. 1, Stotts fact tok dace way tow kanes > flank vance of his » 1918. the ad them,” Sergt. Gregory seized ogee ae ional 
5 ~ Rami the a the from a nest of six Binet topped by bursts of fire reeg wars oe sel sham ‘nnd ema 
ee a Huviccenerd gem being. discovered, he wi Se eet eng sper aera, sa _ 
3 and rushed a: machi the toa Cee lon his way single-handed advenres rp Head ; fr 
= = in point- within fifty yards . Pre ee * aS 
) = = et ee — Oe ea of the chine gun and the try, captured a ma 
Sart, Frank, Private the See: grenades he then bayonet. ARES ssa le-handed, he drove out the seth the mach on i 
Company C, Inf remaining ‘portion of the st n_ bombed out platoon from annil thereby protecting the advance pid ors contain how sad | 
; se . | ome = ly 3 annihilating fire, and permitt d = tain howitzer and captured a 
aes and intrepidi ity above and ‘or conspicuous address, Minne: t amaged machine guns. H al resumption of the advance of hi a eae apr ed | ny. = roa 
’ FF action with J esperar ited call . apolis, Minn. . Home a va Forrest, fares, 112 South Her cae rer. * aa aa 
Fance, October9, 1918. Private Bart, being rsd Street, Hannibal, Mo. ; Maple : moter Cae Cy a 
Sista merges | ii einer | ot 
: = arp gr lies , Drrsoy, Georce, Priva’ i SSR 
and, tigre 5. The sean meat Uikalleas the . te D F. ayaa 
ee ee some Bs ance then continued gallantry and intrepidi H, 103rd_ Infan gallantry and i 118th Infantry. For i oe tn 
‘d stcnat ate hindered shortly afterward yond the cal in! ity in action abov. try. For = = in acts Ang beerang = ae a - 
: ss = : = E: Sits oe poe = = bcos: Alar So aide gallantry and Ae Infantry. For 
; | : l ic ‘epi 
aa sa oe credo Sic | hog along 2 railroad erie er feed. gee ken took: tee ct mahi = we —— 2, ae 
>: Spy : Street, Ni f is platoon leader s ac- fi roe Foster with gun from a two: machin« inder hie‘ 
friend, Plane . Newark, ground beyond, sud to reconnoiter th ‘orward to attack hostile Jb cleanin ho es, nie 
1 enemy mi oc coe sa ican 100 ly fired upon by ait The officer was w = ie mi gun ee hanecdoe cat pial objec Ccprd 
ag eas ae et Cal tae er \ Salih er seidinge eg sie eee ac pel oa gun. fre of particular intcmnity.Ordring Ine me 
: view, he fire at once, bu fully exposed to _ effective use of hand grenades vy fire and by So otsals nken yond Sergi av 
Barx.ey, Jonn L., Prive 3 . the gun, rushed forward wi t, failing to siler several of the enemy and eet eet, killed — Foote pimp ber 
\ K, 4th te (First Class) falling a wheat field tor _— bayonet’ fixed address, N. C. Faster, Inman, S. C. ——— : thereby mad m a oF. = x ae 
resceoresay K, deh Infantry. For comspinvou gal cpp teem ts of the gun with hi right leg : = oe 
| pee ! uous gal er = and with later:4 le al ing 3 v 
; ee te cy meer Cond Fi ys iat got a AUN deg er nd Oy pote Compan Coe ie conspic Bhatia BETS 
tioned in an obs "Private Barkley. who was sta, pecan. apie goad ee magpie ayy sea y L, 354th Infan Ss RRB ne tree tal SE © : 
“a Sg eed el rope mee ing the rest of Gael Wi eacusy ant oe gallantry and intrepidit: a pec; — SRR AI ei | Bi 
at ee a See wee gi fae : ne 
fee | ee | Spe Re 
* a * t - bs toad * y' t : : 
j : | : shite ey trols hed been en Haxs, Georce Pau “ 
| a = Funk and another “stretch: Rice eoen pi 
Gee es aheuect of lan andthe pen oe sir bene feng aig or Per rg rn <r ssh a bagel 
nomae: Bare becaicakg the then opened fire, Doze: our lines, under c hi be- and intrepidity above and beyond per 
mee and wounding a counter-attack and Rr, James C:, First Lieutenant Martin in, fat an : * ° a = S : 
minutes later an number of the : Company G, 118th Infant Fitni, father, Calhan. Colo ; tt way Sede ce 
; enemy j gallantry and intrepidi AF be : : neighboring Ee 
b voy beak One of duty in ‘action oer aeaee and beyond the call Say = oy a 
se tank, bet ths say wring gr ge Apimanll = = Es Ey 
tank and after se Seas Lieut. Dosier 1918. In of Garrney, Franx, Private = contact < "che me bri | pos = 
eeeny, a “ra piensa in the Deka gmicly ad wounded - Fi aarp G, 108th Infan conspicuous ban “ered a = 
to gain skill men, displaying the hig! t he continued = lantry and intrepidity Shere cd kes : = see i —— = = ~“ 

Ke When his « was held bravery and F; duty in action with the cocae —— fron Ww hile st ey te ee : 
cover pina a gear - i coli Bean siomecaidiae cr ames 29, 1918. Prnste Galier Ae ae aapereg = : . = 
ward to ied eee soldier continued for- after, all oe f alone acy bis ity dregaws eee sey wounded Bi act 
Seat poe pee Og = Fen aones of his squad had cr dhinchcingr’ the ah fire was an i ate 
= eS tc Pas: machine gun in position. He killed the a Hays, father CES enemy. Home ar 

= 2 E eG : = = the ce dress, George .R.F.D. 4, Okarche, Okla 
aac vicz, father, 524 Annafrel Strcet wine ety poses wr m3 
address, dress, Wilber Gaffney. father, Cape Sag eng Like 
= i Street, Lock- » =e 


\ 
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Jennerean, Manone |, Sergeant 
any A auth ty anteys Pek conapiewan 
einai L arantolt se and Mera mal 

Ny 


duty fh @etian Wat 
te 
aide of iver rat ie Aa eat nth 
Nee wil ati & 
iver ¢ 
the even 
——s AHAMA eiterer 


Re . Navember & | a wv 
desired “ bg the eheuay's pegition oe 
art  VOLUnvearss 
awam the 
hank, despite whe evi . See \'e 
eiemay te Wek & CHAN 
antares wales iw 3 
hie, “y wae & wapelia ae aly 
wah, “ ce ni haw that ys te he anaiate: 
on i Feet 
a the eaptelt 
wethen sa 


Rerpeant 


Cowpany BL tt 4 Tafantey, we art 
apllantty ond Oytreni " ve and bevend “ eal 


we duty Oh Aen oi enemy Hear Rabreea, 
Keres Ya & 114 ih a 
¥ was held ~ 


om e lwe, Aver 
AER got aaalvet Una 
and a whi the feat A 
be capi iy te see *" and t 
Ne 


Net sess i) vile it “% 


Ranwes, Janes 


Raevay, Joan J, Private 


, HA a sa LC C. fe 
See aetna we ~ e om 


wee, © ba wt 
ere uve away Baveage TOO yards ty 
aa and abtae an ¥ 
es bea Re ah ‘ fr 
ee Ane —— ae, % 


Raeeak, Maver, Seeqeant 


De . Company C. Wh Regina, 8, 
eaente “ 
ave and bes ea pF wn ih 
y wear 8 wee, Tah 
Ce eed neces atl 
4 ON Heat, went! wart & 
¥ eae Bye Fran we 
warked fy between yeah ry 
ot fie Rom SAAUAY GREE ' 
eal a pee, i awed 9 
hie bayonet * the 3 4h 
attacking ameter avachine aan was 
athe PUT OE OF eta, 
bi beeen By 


ong Big 
‘eS 


Tea vielen 


* 


Layeam, jouw Carman, Sergeant 
lnk Gay Company, HOF bidantey, 


sae wallaniey ane intvepicity apeve a 
mt aah France, ye = ra 
Sire ete 
ie Sat con tance 


ated 
heavy five. Trom German ne We wR breneh 
nee: In eroasing the resent area, Corp, 
Ses wae wotalt pote teat COHAN, 
wage ‘7s. the tank, F ia 


twe * 


a & fearky lene ; 
mien wt esha 5 tee ian ~ w 

Ve rn the lave ah, vounted & 

wn and e warned 

efleotive 


> eone i) 
me later ‘ iy wounded 


Mh vover af daykness, 
- Sere 


Ss We Wie oy Kivotte 


Lume, Prank, Jn. Second Liewtenant 


Deven hh Acre pte va Rls 
a Vo a Be a rind 

Rese | = wit 
ey es Soe 


Lewenn, Mino, Pivet geen 


es Eeen ie 


*. 


Manning, Sieney &., Corporal 
G, 16%th Infantry, For 


Hasna 


Saar alte ot 
Rigs Cop, : 
w es wear t ter of ¢ areting line 

liwoelt Hows fears 
the # in iw platoon, and 
ane in gaining @ on enemy porition, 
duging which time received ovonnnvcla 
and all but seven of rage, bad ( ‘ tive 
the ~ tion of i tion, " a 
ve avteetly ville He «dee Aye gt 
Ine the her te Ly te he 

", @ 

of " A 

te wl ee “cre ee. 


Miura, L. Wanoiaw, Captain 


eae Sa ee || 


Ay" ve had 


eiene 
Usd WAL thse albert 


eo intvey \dlity a4 8 oie * 
st Werte Tsien i 


Maarnoveron, James I, veka 
S bn 


apiaes 


ee a 


Mirien, Oscar F., Major 
Deceased, Stat bap 

tytn th al shee 
seee rere 


dring whieh Mat Mil 


ii 


pe bane aloe 


wie ad Went ai 


Nt Linen Cr pete 
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*Sewert, Lioyp M., Sergeant 


* * tk * * Company F, 364th Infantry. For conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action with the enemy near Epinonville, 
France, September 26, 1918. Suffering from illness, 
Sergt. Seibert remained with his platoon and led his 
men with the highest courage and leadership under 
heavy shell and machine-gun fire, With two other 
soldiers, Sergt. Seibert charged a machine gun em. 


i 

E 

z 
oa PA! 
ret: 


Sekienion tak Gab bed bce, See ae flacement in advance of his Company, he himself 
yards from them, the three soldiers left their shelter aie tee ee ae et Een ondionp- 
end started toward the tank, under heavy fire from pH otha sable slrt ml Plo 
Rocce ay apo peal oe Paurrr, Jonn H., Corporal Rosman. anoey:W' Compores and when a withdrawal was ordered, he returned 
wounded and died of his wounds afterwards. 8th Company, 6th. Regiment, U. S. Deceased. Company A, 344th Battalion, Tank with the last unit, assisting a wounded comrade. 
Next of kin, Thomas E. O'Shea, 587 Springfield M. C. For conspi try and intrepidity eer ee eee and intrenidiy cater ep ipains be yohuntewred wad cerried in 
a = above beyond m action wii un je Fain © ustion. ic 
Avenue, Summit, N. J. rool aioe Be an Ne Pe oe enemy in the Montrebeau Woods, France, October address, George Seibert, father, R. F. D. No. | 
P&cx, Arcme A., Private 3, 1918. Corp. Pruitt, single-handed, attacked two 4, 1918. Corp. Roberts, a tank driver, was moving Salinas, Cal. ‘ 
guns, capturing and killing two of his tank into a clump of bushes to afford protection 
Company A, 307th Infantry. F the He then captured 40 prisoners in a dug- to another tank which had ¢ cisabled. The 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call pat smear This: es golliec: was killed? soon tank slid into a shell hole, ten feet deep. filled with 
of duty in rang th iota — in the Argonne ‘afterward by shell fire while he was sniping at the water, and was immediately submerged. Knowing 
Forest, France, Oct 6, 1918. While enemy. Next of kin, Mrs. Belle Pruitt, mother, that only one of the two men in the tank could es- ~  Smvra, Frep E., Lieutenant-Colonel 
with two other soldiers on patrol duty, he is Phoenigs Avis: tates . cape, Corp. Roberts said to the gunner, “Well, only oa, ¢ 
cormrades were amet to ‘the dircet == an eect us Sg out and out you fo." waren:  cacmanp 8th Infantry. _ ie cons oper) 
enemy machine gun, at which time both com- ‘companion through back gallantry ry above beyond € 
pre were wounded. Returning to his company, : of tank and was himself drowned. Next of kin, of duty in action with the enemy near Binarville, 
another soldier to Jose pel him, to Recan, Patnicx, Second Lieutenant Mrs. Frederick Zeile, aunt, 1050 Green Street, San France, + 28, 1918. When communication 
‘assist in bringing in the w men. His Sth F, ; Francisco, Calif. f the forward regimental post of command to 
istant was killed in the exploit, but Private. Peck St Rage way Bab eee apr aigels gore a _battalion leading the advance had ‘been inter 
continued on, twice -returaing,_ safely bringing r ~ = rupted temporarily by the infiltration of sma! parties 
yoko, the entire journey. address, = auceiy rae 8, inte While leading bi ‘ af Semant ane ly led ihr aber off — d sor 
eS z 3 : ‘ . a & par wo other officers an n 
Peck, father, 445 Division Street, Hornell, wy against a strong. enemy machine-gun nest which ',Company H, 142nd Infantry. For conspicuous . soldiers cad pale faaent to re-establish runner 
had held up the advance of two companies, Lieut. gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the ‘call posts and carry ammunition to the front line. The 
Penna, Mion J. Pt Siew utmdaredeeer cies | EM Qasr gaa mar aS theme | le aed i a el ws 
zZ ner § . rance, A 5 company, ving ou! tt of su in F 
Deceased. Company D, 10st Infantry. For with an automatic rifle team from the front. Two suffered severe casualties during an advance under suddenly coming under rieag from a» group 1! enemy 
conspicuous gallantry and hombre | = and of the team were killed outright while Lieut. Regan machine-gun fire, was finally stopped. Sergt. Sampler, machine guns 50 yards away, Shouting to the other 
tan aed ba tober 27. ag sca Shed and the third man were ser then a Corporal, detected the position of the enemy members of his party to take cover, this officer, in 
Bois, France, 27, 1918. He a latter unable toadvance. Al se’ wounded, machine guns on an elevation. Armed with Ger- disregard of his own danger, drew his pistol and 
and alone crawled to a German “pill-box Lieut. Regan dashed with empty pistol into the man hand-grenades which he had picked up, he lef opened fire on the German gun crew, About this 
emplacement from which grenades machine-gun nest, capturing thirty Austrian gunners the line, and rushed forward in the face of heavy time he fell, severely wounded in the side, but, regaini 
were being thrown at his geese gow: and four machine guns. This gallant deed_per- fire, until he-was near the hostile nest, where he his footing, he continued to fire on the enem until 
opportunity, when the door was again and mitted the companies to advance, avoiding a terrific wrenaded the position. His third grenade landed bt er op paler a vse ware ent p Sei 
gesther grenade tleown, be threw e bomb inside, encaey Se Waiyate bis he continued to among the enemy, killing two, silencing the machine Refusing first-aid treatment, he then made his way 
bursting poe ee rae ek lead | platoon forward until ordered to. the rear causing the surrender of 28 Germans, whom in plain view of the enemy to « hand lump 
re et ee icone. nm a hand- by his commanding officer. Home address, Francis | Spee the rear as prisoners. As a result of his rl goa Academe fad heavy machine-gun 
to-hand struggle he or wounded several of Regan, brother, 2634 Gleason Avenue, Los Angeles, act the company was immediately enabled to resume Gre for the of making another attack on the 
the occupants and captured about 25 prisoners, at Cal. : the advance Home address, L. S. Sampler, father, enemy Caeetete As he wes attempting to 
the same time silencing seven eats Gre Next Mangum, Okla. ascertain exact location of the nearest nest he 
of Mrs. —— Perkins, mother, Street, one fell, eg wounded, Next of kin, Mrs, 
; hy : ; Ross, Georce S., First Lieutenant Sanpuin, Witue, Sergeant Washi event tar , wife, 3015 Fourteenth Street, 
Pixs, Emery J., Lieutenant-Colonel Company A, 132nd Infantry. For conspicuous 


36%h Infantry. . For conspi ’ lan and 
intrepidity above and bevauel the: ¢ of ist in 
action with the ar “5 


Division. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidi enemy ne France, A 
and beyond the call of pet in action wi tember 29-30,-1918. While leading his platoon in September 26, 1918.. Sergt. Sandlin_‘s con- : 
near Vandieres, France, September 15 the It on Sechault, Lieut. was severcly spicuous gallantry in action at Bois de Forges, France, Tatizy, Eowanp R., Sergeant 
1918. ving gone forward to reconnoiter new y ine gun fire, but rather than go to - on tember 26, by rari b lone directly on 7 , 
machine-gun position, Colonel Pike offered his as- the rear for treatment, he remained with his 4 @ machine-gun nest which was holding up the line Company L, 17th Infantry. For conspicuous 
sistance in re-organizing advance Infantry Unit platoon, ante andeved to the dressing by his with its fire. He killed the crew with a gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
which had tisoreanized, during «heavy officer. five and enabled the line to advance. Later in the day, of duty in action with the enemy near Poncheaux, 
artillle niheling "Goleel succeeded in locating minutes, he remained on duty the entire Sergt. Sandlin attacked alone and put out of action, — France, October 7, 1918. Undeterred by sosing 
s twenty men, but with these he advanced night, inspecting his lines and outposts. two other machine-gun nests,fisetting a splendid several ate ie tae 
bs Lory omg lary several infantry platoons, Early the next morning he again wounded, once example of bravery and coolness to his men. Home nest out of action, Talley at- 
rendered inestimable service in establishing outposts, agus. deploying har reameskalde 5s address, John Sandlin, brother, Hyden, Ky. , tacked single-handed. d 
t encouraging all by his cheerfulness, in spite of the by ining in command of his platoon. Later : : with a rifle, e rushed the mest in the face of intense 
extreme danger of the situation. When a shell had same day a ing shell added two more wounds Sawezxrson, Wituiam, Sergeant enemy fire, killed or wounded at least six of the 
wounded one of the men inthe outpost, Colonel the same shell killing his officer and F ia crew, and silenced the gun, When the enemy at- 
Pike immedi went to his aid, and was severely two officers of his company. He assumed ‘Deceased. Company M, 312th Infantry. For tempted to bring forward another gun and ammunition, 
ee ee eg ced eee severety comand of the company and olganited its position conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and Sergt. Talle Gore them beck, by effective fre from 
same place. While waiting to be brought to the rear in the trenches. Displaying wonderiul and beyond the call of duty in action with the enemy at his rifle, Home address, Mrs’ Ellen Talley mother, 
Colonel Pike continued in command, still retaining tenacity at critical times, he was the only offcer of Grandpre, France, October 26, 1918, Hearing ‘a R.F.D.No. |, Russcliville, Tenn, 
‘ his jovial manner of encouragement, directing the his battalion who advanced the town and, man in a shell hole some distance away 
2 re-organization until the position could be held. by clearing machine gun and sniping posts, con- calling for water, Sergt. Sawelson, upon his own 
The entire operation was carried on under terrific tributed largely to the aid of his battalion’ in holding initiative, left shelter and crawled through heavy 
bombardment and the of ‘courage and de- their objective. His of bravery and forti- machine-gun fire to where the man lay, giving him aa 
: yotion to duty, as set by . Pike, established tude, and his eagerness to continue with his mission what water he had in. his canteen. then went = SIZ 
standard of morsle and confidence to despite severe wounds set before the enlisted men of back to his own shell hole, obtained more water and SS 
his charge. The. wounds he received were his command’ a most wonderful standard of morale _was returning to the wounded man, when he was 
the cause of his death. Next of kin, Martha Agnes and self-sacrifice. Home ‘address, Mrs. Thomas killed by a machine-gun bullet. Next of kin, po 
P Pike, daughter, 1806 Tenth Street, Des Moines, Ia. Robb, mother, 308 South 12th Street, Salina, Kan. . Sawelson, 315 North 5th Street, Harrison, N. J. 
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CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS 


The Three Decorations for 
American Soldiers 


The custom of granting medals dates back to the Rev- 

olution, when the first American medals were awarded 
by Congress to the three men who captured the British 
spy, Major John Andre. The names of these men are 
worth recording: John Paulding, David Williams, and 
Jacob Van Wart. The present form of the ribbon and 
medal was adopted in 1904. During the World War the 
award of this highest honor was governed by such rigid 
restrictions that only seventy-eight medals were granted to 
members of the American Expeditionary Forces. 


y | ‘HE: first of these is the Congressional Medal of Honor. 


The World War was also responsible for two other 
decorations for officers and men of the army. These were 
authorized by Congress in the Army Appropriation Act of 
July, 1918. In accordance with this act the President of 
the United States may present the Distinguished Service 
Cross to any person who, while “serving with the army of 
the United States since the sixth day of April, 1917,” shall 
have distinguished himself or herself by extraordinary heroism 
in connection with military operations against an armed 
enemy. ‘The recipient of the Distinguished Service Cross, 
in other words, has been under fire and performed a deed 
of exceptional valor. The award is made by the President 
upon the recommendation of the Commander in Chief of 
the Army, who in turn acts upon the advice of the imme- 
diate superiors of the soldier to be honored. Nearly six 
thousand Distinguished Service Crosses were awarded, 


The same act of Congress provides for the Distinguished 
Service Medal, which is granted either to a man or woman 
who wins distinction by exceptionally meritorious service in a 
position of great responsibility. The Medal is the reward, 
therefore, of high officers who may be unusually able, but 
probably have not served in the trenches. 


The value of each of these decorations was further en- 
hanced by the rule that only one Congressional Medal of 
Honor, one Distinguished Service Cross, or one Distinguished 
Service Medal can be awarded to any one man or woman. 
When a recipient of the Distinguished Service Cross per- 
forms additional acts of valor justifying the award of a 
second medal, a bronze oak leaf, worn on the ribbon of the 
medal, may be granted to indicate a second citation for 
gallantry in action. 


* 


aia) 2.5! To the SECRETARY OF WAR. 


) 


PART I. 
PERIOD OF ORGANIZATION. 


ssumed the duties of this office on May 26, 1917, and, ac- 
y_a_small staff, departed for Europe on board the S. S. 
y 28. We arrived at London on June 9 and, after spending 
ae in consultation with the British authorities, reached Paris 


Following the rather earnest appeals of the Allies for American 
it was decided to send to France, at once, | complete division 
newly organized regiments of Engineers. The division was 
regular regiments, necessary transfers of officers and men 
ade, a recruits were assigned to increase these units to the 
ured strength, = 
1¢ offer by the Navy Department of one regiment of Marines to 
ganized as Infantry was accepted by the Secretary of War, 
ecame temporarily a part of the First Division. 
to our entrance into the war, the regiments of our small 
rere very much scattered, and we had no organized units, even 
mating a division, that could be sent overseas prepared to take 
© meet the new conditions of warfare an entirely new 
was adopted in which our Infantry divisions were to con- 


FINAL REPORT OF GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING 


Ee (Up to and including the return of troops to the United States.) 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES. 


September 1, 1919. 


sae it Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith my final report as Commander-in- 
A on Chief of the American Expeditionary Forces in Europe: 


sist of 4 regiments of Infantry of about treble their original size, 3 
regiments of Artillery, 14 machine-gun companies, | Engineer regiment, 
1 Signal’ battalion, | troop of Cavalry, and other auxiliary units, mak- 
ing a total strength of about 28,000 men. 


MILITARY SITUATION. 


3. In order that the reason. for many important decisions reached 
in the early history of the American Expeditionary Forces may be 
more clearly understood, and the true value of the American effort 
more fully appreciated, it is desirable to have in mind the main events 
leading up to the time of our entry into the war. — 


1914. 
4. Although the German drive of 1914 had failed in its immedi- 


ate purpose, yet her armies had made very important gains. German 
forces were in complete possession of Belgium and occupied rich in- 
dustrial regions of northern France, embracing one-fourteenth of her 
population and about three-fourths of her coal and iron. The German 
armies held a strongly fortified line 468 miles in length, stretching 
from the Swiss border to Nieuport on the English Channel; her troops 
were within’ 48 miles of Paris and the initiative remained in German 


hands. 


In the east the rapidity of the Russian mobilization forced Germany, 
even before the Battle of the Marne, to send troops to that frontier, 
but the close of 1914 found the Russian armies ejected from East 
Prussia and driven back on Warsaw. 

The entry of Turkey into the war, because of the moral effect upon 
the Moslem. world and the immediate constant threat created against 
Allied communications with the Far East, led to an effort by the Allies 
in the direction of the Dardanelles. 


1915. 


5. Italy joined the Allies in May and gave their cause new 
strength, but the effect was more or less offset when Bulgaria entered 
on the side of the Central Powers. 

The threatening situation on the Russian front and in the Balkans 
was still such that Germany was compelled to exert an immediate 
offensive effort in those directions and to maintain only a defensive 
attitude on the western front. German arms achieved a striking series 
of successes in the vicinity of the Mazurian Lakes and in Galicia, cap- 
turing Warsaw, Brest-Litovsk, and Vilna. The Central Powers over- 
ran Serbia and Montenegro. Meanwhile, the Italian armies forced 
Austria to use approximately one-half of her strength against them. 

In the west, the French and British launched offensives which cost 
the German armies considerable loss; but the objectives were limited 
and the effect was local. ; 

The Dardanelles expedition, having failed in its mission, was with- 
drawn in January, 1916. In Mesopotamia the Allied operations had 
not been successful. Although the British fleet had established its 
superiority on the sea, yet the German submarine blockade had devel- 
oped into a serious menace to Allied shipping. 


1916. 


6. Germany no doubt believed that her advantage on the eastern 
front at the close of 1915 again warranted an offensive in the west, 
and her attack against Verdun was accordingly launched in the spring 
of 1916. But Russia was not yet beaten and early in June, aided at 
the same time by the threat of an Italian offensive in the west, she began 
the great drive in Galicia that proved so disastrous to Austria. 

Roumania, having entered on the side of the Allies, undertook a 
promising offensive against Austria. The British and French Armies 
attacked along the Somme. Germany quickly returned to the defensive 
in the west, and in September initiated a campaign in the east which, 
before the close of 1916, proved unfortunate for Russia as well as 
Roumania. > 


SPRING OF 1917. 


7. Retaining on the eastern front-the forces considered sufficient — 


for the final conquest of Russia, Germany prepared to aid Austria 
in an offensive against Italy. Meanwhile, the Russian revolution was 
well under way and, by the midsummer of 1917, the final collapse 
of that government was almost certain. 

The relatively low strength of the German forces on the western 
front: led the Allies with much confidence to attempt a decision on this 
front; but the losses were very heavy and the effort signally failed. The 
failure caused a serious reaction especially on French morale, both 
in the army and throughout the country,.and attempts to carry out 
extensive or combined operations were indefinitely suspended. 


In the five months ending June 30, German submarines had ac- . 


complished the destruction of more than three and one-quarter million 
tons of Allied shipping. During three years Germany had seen 
practically all her offensives except Verdun crowned with success. Her 
battle lines were held on foreign soil and she had withstood every Allied 
attack since the Marne. The German general staff could now foresee 
the complete elimination of Russia, the possibility of defeating Italy 
before the end of the year and, finally, the campaign of 1918 against 
the French and British on the western front which might terminate the 
war. 

It can not be said that German hopes of final victory were ex- 
travagant, either as viewed at that time or as viewed in the light of 
history. Financial problems of the Allies were difficult, supplies were 
becoming exhausted and their armies had suffered tremendous losses. 
Discouragement existed not only among the civil population but through- 
out the armies as well. Such was the Allied morale that, although 
their superiority on the western front during the last half of 1916 .and 
during 1917 amounted to 20 per cent, only local attacks could be 
undertaken and their effect proved wholly insufficient against the Ger- 
man defense. Allied resources in man power at home were low and 
there was little prospect of materially increasing their armed strength, 
even in the face of the probability of having practically the whole 
a strength of the Central Powers against them in the spring of 

3 : ) 
8. This was the state of affairs that existed when we entered the 
war. While our action gave the Allies much encouragement yet this 
was temporary, and a review of conditions made it apparent that 
America must make a supreme material effort as soon as possible. 
After duly considering the tonnage possibilities I cabled the following 
to Washington on July 6, 1917: _ 


Plans should enkemplate sending over at least 1,000,000 men 
by next May. 


ORGANIZATION PROJECTS. © 


_ 9. A general organization project, covering as far as possible the 
personnel of all combat, staff, and administrative units, was forwarded 
_ to Washington on July 11. This was prepared by the Operations 
Section of my staff and adopted in joint conference with the War 
Department Committee then in France. It embodied my conclusions 
on the. military organization and effort required: of America after a 
careful study of French and British experience. In forwarding this 


project I stated: 


» oe ft is evident that a force of about 1,000,000 is the smallest unit 
which in modern war will be a complete, well-balanced, and inde- 
____ pendent fighting organization. However, it must be equally clear 
that the adoption of this size force as a basis of study should not 
_' + be construed as representing the maximum force which should be 

sent to or which will be needed in France. It is taken as the force 
“which may be expected to reach France in time for an offensive 
in 1918, and as a unit and basis of organization. Plans for the 
_._ future should be based, especially in reference to the manufacture 
_____ of artillery, aviation, and other material, on three times this force 


—i. e., at least 3,000,000 men. — 


bE " 
Bre ethereal 


Th original project for organized combat units and its state of 
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Ah ices of Supply troops, which were an integral part of the larger combat 
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to their training areas, shelter them, handle and store the quantities 
plies and equipment they required called for an extraordinary 
immediate effort in construction. To provide the organization for 
jose, a project for engineer services of the rear, including rail- 

s cabled to Washington August 5, 1917, followed on Septem- 
7, by a complete service of the rear project, which listed 
the troops considered necessary for the Services of Supply. 
tention is invited to the charts herewith, which show the 

to which this project had developed by November 11, 1918, 


and the varied units required, many of which did not exist in our Army 
prior to this war. 

11. In order that the War Department might. have a clear-cut 
program to follow in the shipment of personnel and material to insure 
the gradual building up of a force at all times balanced and symmetrical, 
a comprehensive statement was prepared covering the order in which the 
troops and services enumerated in these two projects should arrive. 
This schedule of priority of shipments, forwarded to the War Depart- 
ment on October 7, divided the initial force called for by the two 
price: the service of the rear project, and the schedule of priority of 
each, 

The importance of the three documents, the general organization 
project, the service of the rear project, and the schedule of priority of 
shipments should be emphasized, because they formed the basic plan 
for providing an army in France together with its material for combat, 
construction, and supply. 


AMERICAN FRONT AND LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


12. Before developing plans for a line of communications it was 
necessary to decide upon the probable sector of the front for the eventual 
employment of a distinctive American force. Our mission was offensive | 
and it jwas essential to make plans for striking the enemy where a 
definite military decision could be gained. While the Allied Armies 


_ had endeavored to maintain the offensive, the British, in order to guard 


the Channel ports, were committed to operations in Flanders and the 
French to the portion of the front protecting Paris, Both lacked troops 
to operate elsewhere on a large scale. 

To the east the great fortified district of Verdun and around Metz 
menaced central France, protected the most exposed portion of the 
German line of communications, that between Metz and Sedan, and 
covered the Briey iron region, from which the enemy obtained the 
greater part of the iron required for munitions and material. The 
coal fields east of Metz were also covered by these same defenses. A 
deep advance east of Metz or the capture of the Briey region, by 


threatening the invasion of rich German territory in the Moselle Valley 


and the Saar Basin, thus curtailing her supply of coal or iron, would 
have a decisive effect in forcing a withdrawal of German troops from 
northern France. The military and economic situation of the enemy, 
therefore, indicated Lorraine as the field promising the most fruitful 
results for the employment of our armies. 

13. The complexity of trench life had enormously increased the 
tonnage of supplies required by troops. Not only was it a question 


of providing food but enormous quantities of munitions and material 
were needed. Upon the railroads of France fell the burden of meeting 
the heavy demands of the three and one-half million Allied combatants 
then engaged. 

The British were crowding the Channel ports and the euch were 
exploiting the manufacturing .center of Paris, so that the railroads 
of northern ‘France were already much overtaxed: Even though the 
Channel ports might be used to a limited extent for shipments through 
England, the railroads leading eastward would have. to cross British 
and French zones of operation, thus making the introduction of a line 
of communications based on ports and railways in that region quite 
impracticable. If the -American Army was to have an independent 
and flexible system it could not use the lines behind the British-Belgian 
front nor those in rear of the French front covering Paris. 

The problem confronting the American Expeditionary Forces was 
then to superimpose its rail communications on those of France where 
there would be the least possible disturbance to the arteries of supply 
of the two great Allied armies already in the field. This would 
require the utmost use of those lines of the existing French railroad 
system that could bear an added burden. Double-track railroad lines 
from the ports of the Loire and the Gironde Rivers unite at Bourges, 
running thence via Nevers, Dijon, and Neufchateau, with lines radiat- 
ing therefrom toward the right wing of the Allied front. It was 
estimated that these with the collateral lines available, after considerable 
improvement, could handle an additional 50,000 tons per day, required 
for an army of 2,000,000 men. The lines selected, therefore, were 
those leading from the comparatively unused south-Atlantic ports of 
France to the northeast where it was believed the American Armies 
could be employed to the best advantage. 

14.. In the location of our main depots of supply, while it was 
important that they should be easily accessible, yet they must also be 
at a safe distance, as we were to meet an aggressive enemy capable 
of taking the offensive in any one of several directions. The area 
embracing Tours, Orleans, Montargis, Nevers, and Chateauroux was 
chosen, as it. was centrally located with regard to all points on the 
are of.the western front. 

The ports of St. Nazarie, La Pallice, and Bassens were designated 
for. permanent use, while Nantes, Bordeaux, and Pauillac were for 
emergency use. Several smaller ports, such as St. Malo, Sables- 
d’Olonne, and Bayonne, were available chiefly for the importation of 
coal from England. From time to time, certain trans-Atlantic ships 
were sent to Le Havre and Cherbourg. In anticipation of a large 
increase in the amount of tonnage that might be required later, arrange- 


ments were made during the German offensive of 1918 to utilize the 
ports of Marseilles and Toulon as well as other smaller ports on the 
Mediterranean. 

For all practical purposes the American Expeditionary Forces were 
based on the American Continent. Three thousand miles of ocean 
to cross with the growing submarine menace confronting us, the quantity 
of ship tonnage that would be available then unknown and a line of 
communications by land 400 miles long from French ports to our 


‘probable front presented difficulties that seemed almost insurmountable 


as compared with those of our Allies. 

15. For purposes of local administration our ‘line of communica- 
tions in France was subdivided into districts or sections. The territory 
corresponding to and immediately surrounding the principal ports were, 
respectively called base sections, with an intermediate section embracing 
the region of the great storage depots and an advance section extending to 
the zone of operations, within which the billeting and training areas for 
our earlier divisions were located. 

16. In providing for the storage and distribution of reserve supplies 
an allowance of 45 days in the base sections was planned, with 30 
days in the intermediate section and 15 days in the advance section. 
After the safety of our sea transport was practically assured, this was 
reduced to a total of 45 days, distributed proportionately. When the 
Armistice was signed all projects for construction had been completed 
and supplies were on hand to meet the needs of 2,000,000 men, while 
further plans for necessary construction and for the supply of an addi- 


tional 2,000,000 were well under way. 
GENERAL STAFF. 


17. The organization of the General Staff and supply services 
was one of the first matters to engage my attention. Our situation in 
this regard was wholly unlike that of our Allies. The French Army 
was at home and in close touch with its civil government and war 
department agencies. While the British were organized on an overseas 
basis, they were within easy reach of their base of supplies in England. 
Their problems of supply and replacement were simple as compared 
with ours. ‘Their training could be carried out at home with the ex- 
perience of the front at hand, while our troops must be sent as ships 
were provided and their training resumed in France where discontinued 
in the States. Our available tonnage was inadequate to meet all the 
initial demands, so that priority of material for combat and construc- 
tion, as well as for supplies that could not be purchased in Europe, 
must be established by those whose perspective included all the services 
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| ar with general plans. For the proper direction 
the details of administration, intelligence, operations, 
a General Staff was an indispensable part of the 


he General Staff at my headquarters were finally 
each under an Assistant Chief of Staff, as 
x Administrative Section—ocean tonnage, 
ments, replacement of men and animals, organ- 
uipment for troops, billeting, prisoners of war, 
areas, welfare work and amusements; 
ction—information regarding the enemy, 
terespionage, maps, and censorship; to the 
‘ion—-strategic studies and plans and employ- 
ne Fourth Section—coordination of supply 
ction, Transportation, and Medical Depart- 
| of regulating stations for supply; to the Fifth, or 
ctical training, schools, preparation of | tactical 
a letics. This same system was applied in the lower 
elons of the command down to include divisions, except that in 
s the Fourth Section was merged with the First and 
ith the Third. é 
‘ican Expeditionary Forces grew, it was considered 
matters of procurement, transportation, and supply, 
the several supply services, who had hitherto been under 
Deed headquarters, should be placed directly under 


rters, a Deputy Chief of Staff to assist the Chief of 
d, and the heads of the five General Staff sections 
Chiefs of Staff.  —s—- ee 

‘al Staff at my headquarters thereafter concerned itself 
phase of control. Under my general supervision and 
early determined policies, the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
the Chief of Staff, issued instructions and gave general 
great combat units and to the Services of Supply, keeping 
touch with the manner and promptness of their fulfill- 
system of direct responsibility was put into operation 
ted secrecy in preparation, prompt decision in emergency, 
ction in execution. ra 

growth of our forces the demand for staff officers 
ut the available number of officers trained for staff 
_ To meet this deficiency, a General Staff college 
gres on November 28, 1917, for the instruction 
uld be spared. Ain intensive course of study of 


commanding general, Services of Supply. At 


‘companies. 


three months was prescribed embracing the details of our staff organiza- 
tion, and administration, and our system of supply, and teaching the com- 


_ bined employment of all arms and services in combat. Officers were care- 


fully chosen for their suitability and, considering the short time available 
graduates from this school returned well equipped for staff duties and with 
a loyal spirit of common service much accentuated. The Staff College 
carried to completion four courses of three months each, graduating 537 
staff officers, 


TRAINING. 


20. Soon after our arrival in Europe careful study was made of 
the methods followed by our Allies in training combat troops. Both 
the French and British maintained continuously a great system of 
schools and training centers, which provided for both theoretical and 
practical instruction of inexperienced officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers. These centers were required not only to train new troops, but 
to prepare officers and soldiers for advancement by giving them a short 
course in the duties of their new grades. These schools systems made 
it possible to spread rapidly a knowledge of the latest methods developed 
by experience and at the same time counteract false notions. 

21. A similar scheme was adopted in August, 1917, for our Armies 
in which the importance of teaching throughout our forces a sound 
fighting doctrine of our own was emphasized. It provided for troop 


__traming in all units up to include divisions. Corps centers of instruc- 


tion for noncommissioned officers and unit commanders of all arms 
were established. These centers also provided special training for the 
instructors needed at corps schools. Base training centers for replace- 
ment troops and special classes of soldiers, such as cooks and mechanics, 
were designated. The army and corps schools were retained under the 
direct supervision of the Training Section, General Staff. The schools 
mentioned graduated 21,330 noncommissioned officers and 13,916 
officers. 

Particular care was taken to search the ranks for the most promising 
soldiers, in order to develop leaders for the command of platoons and 
There were graduated from these candidate schools in 
France 10,976 soldiers. It was planned to have 22,000 infantrymen 
under instruction by January |, 1919, graduating 5,000 to 6,000 each 
month. In addition, there were to be graduated monthly 800 artillery- 
men, 400 engineers, and 200 signalmen, making a total of about 7,000 
soldiers each month. Prior to November 14, 1918, 12,732 soldiers 
were commissioned as officers. — 

It must not be thought that. such a system is ideal, but it represents 


a compromise between the demand for efficiency and the imperative 
and immediate necessity for trained replacement officers. 

22. Every advantage was taken of the experience of our Allies 
in training officers. It was early recommended to the War Depart- 
ment that French and British officers be asked for to assist in the 
instruction of troops in the United States. Pending the organization 
and development of our own schools, a large number of our officers 
were sent to centers of instruction of the Allied armies. The training 
of our earlier divisions was begun in close association with the French 
divisions, under conditions set forth in the following paragraph on divi- 
sional training: 


Trench warfare naturally gives prominence to the defensive as 
opposed to the offensive. To guard against this, the basis of in- 
struction should be essentially the offensive both in spirit. and in 
practice. The defensive is accepted only to prepare for future 
offensive. ss 


For training our Artillery units, special localities such as Valdahon, 
Coetquidan, Meucon, and Souge, had to be sought, and the instruc- 
tion was usually carried on in conjunction with French artillery followed 
up later, as far as possible, with field practice in cooperation with our 
own Infantry. 

23. The long period of trench warfare had so impressed itself upon 
the French and British that they had almost entirely dispensed with 
training for open warfare. It was to avoid this result in our Army and 
to encourage the offensive spirit that the following was published in 


October, 1917: 


1 * #* # (a) The above methods to be employed must 
remain or become distinctly our own. 

(b) All instruction must contemplate the assumption of a 
vigorous offensive. This purpose will be emphasized in every 
phase of training until it becomes a settled habit of thought. 

(c) The general principles governing combat remain un- 
changed in their essence. This war has developed special features 
which involve special phases of training, but the fundamental ideas 
enunciated in our Drill Regulations, Small Arms Firing Manual, 
Field Service Regulations, and other service manuals remain the 
guide for both officers and soldiers and constitute the standard 
by which their efficiency is to be measured, except as modified 
in detail by instruction from these headquarters. 

(d) The rifle and the bayonet are the principal weapons of 
the infantry soldier. He will be trained to a high degree of skill 


as a marksman, both on the target range and in the field firing. An 
aggressive spirit must be developed until the soldier feels himself, 
as a bayonet fighter, invincible in battle. 

(e) All officers and soldiers should realize that at no time 
in our history has discipline been so important; therefore, discipline 
of the highest order must be exacted at all times. The standards 
for the American Army will be those of West Point. The rigid 
attention, upright bearing, attention to detail, uncomplaining obedi- 
ence to instructions required of the cadet will be required of every 
officer and soldier of our armies in France.e * * * 


Recommendations were cabled to Washington emphasizing the im- 
portance of target practice and musketry training, and recommending 
that instruction in open warfare be made the mission of troops in the 
United States, while the training in trench warfare so far as necessary 
be conducted in France. Succeeding divisions, whether serving tem- 
porarily with the British or French, were trained as thus indicated. The 
assistance of the French units was limited to demonstrations, and, in the 
beginning French instructors taught the use of French arms and assisted 
in the preparation of elementary trench warfare problems. 

Assuming that divisions would arrive with their basic training com- 
pleted in the United States, one month was allotted for the instruction 
of small units from battalions down, a second month of experience in 
quiet sectors by battalions, and a third month for field practice in open 
warfare tactics by division, including artillery. Unfortunately many 
divisions did not receive the requisite amount. of systematic training before 
leaving the States and complete preparation of such units for battle was 
thus often seriously delayed. 

24. The system of training profoundly influenced the combat effi- 
ciency of our troops by its determined insistence upon an offensive 
doctrine and upon training in warfare movement. Instruction which had 
hitherto been haphazard, varying with the ideas and conceptions of 
inexperienced commanding officers and indifferent instructors, was brought 
under a system based on correct principles. Approved and systematic 
methods were maintained and enforced largely by the continual presence 
of members of the Training Section with the troops both during the 
training period and in campaign. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


25. Before our entry into the war, European experience had shown 


‘that military operations can be carried out successfully and without 


unnecessary loss only ‘in the light of complete and reliable informa- 


trucks, accompanied corps and army headquarters. 
were thus supplied with excellent maps distributed, just before and 


~ 


tion of the enemy. Warfare with battle lines separated by short dis- 
tances only, made possible the early acquirement of information, such as 
that obtained through airplane photography, observation from balloons 
and planes, sensitive instruments for detecting gun positions and raids 
to secure prisoners and documents. All such information, together 
with that from Allied sources, including military, political, and econom- 
ical, was collected, classified, and rapidly distributed where needed. 


26. From careful studies of the systems and actual participation 


by our officers in methods in use at various Allied headquarters, an 


Intelligence Service was evolved in our forces which operated success- 
fully from its first organization in August, 1917. 

With us the simpler methods, such as observation from the air and 
ground and the exploitation of prisoners and documents, have proved 
more effective than the less direct means. Every unit from the battalion 
up had an intelligence department, but only in divisions and larger 
organizations did the intelligence agencies embrace all available means 
and sources, including radio interception stations and sound and flash- 
ranging detachments. 

27. The subjects studied by the Intelligence Section embraced 
the location of the enemy’s front line, his order of battle, the history 


_and fighting value of his divisions, his manpower, his combat activities, 


circulation and movement, his defensive organizations, supply, con- 
struction and material, air service, radio service, strategy and tactics, 
and what he probably knew of our intentions. The political and 
economic conditions within the enemies’ countries were also of extreme 
importance. 

28. To disseminate conclusions, daily publications were necessary, 
such as a Secret Summary of Intelligence containing information of 
the broadest scope, which concerned only General Headquarters; and 
a Summary of Information, distributed down to include the divisions, 
giving information affecting the western front. A Press Review and a 
Summary of Air Intelligence were also published. 

Maps showing graphically the disposition and movement of enemy 
troops in our front were the best means for distributing information 


to our troops. Att the base printing plant and at General Headquarters 


base maps were prepared while mobile printing plants, mounted on 
Combat troops 


during an attack, down to- include company and platoon commanders. 
pevee Joly 1 and November 11, 1918, over 5,000,000 maps 
were used, 


29. ‘The secret service, espionage and counterespionage, was organ- 
ized in close cooperation with the French and British. To prevent 
indiscretions in the letters of officers and soldiers, as well as in articles 
written for the press, the Censorship Division was created. The 
Base Censor’ examined individual letters when the writer so desired, 
censored all mail written in foreign languages, of which there were 
over 50 used, and frequently checked up letters of entire organizations. 

30. The policy of press censorship adopted aimed to accomplish 
three broad results: 


. To prevent the enemy from obtaining important information of our 

forces. 

To give to the people of the United States the maximum information 
consistent with the limitations imposed by the first object. 

To cause to be presented to the American people the facts as they 
were known at the time. 

There were with our forces 36 regularly accredited correspondents, 
while visiting correspondents reached a total of 411. 


SUMMER OF 1917 TO SPRING OF 1918. 


31. In order to hinder the enemy’s conquest of Russia and, if 
possible, prevent a German attack on Italy, or in the near east, the 
Allies, sought to maintain the offensive on the western front as far 
as their diminished strength and morale would permit. On June 7, 
1917, the British took Messines, while a succession of operations 
known as the Third Battle of Ypres began on July 31 and terminated 
with the capture of the Passchendaele Ridge November 6-10. The 
British attack at Cambrai is of special interest, since it was here that 
American troops (Eleventh Engineers) first participated in active 
fighting. 

The French successfully attacked on a limited front near Verdun, 
capturing Mort Homme on August 20 and advancing their lines to 
La Forge Brook. In another offensive, begun on October 23, they 
gained considerable ground on Chemin des Dames Ridge. These French 
attacks were characterized by most careful preparation to insure success 
in order to improve the morale of their troops. 

32. Notwithstanding these Allied attacks on the western front, 
ithe immense gains by the German armies in the east, culminating at 
Riga on September 3, precipitated the collapse of Russia. The follow- 
ing month, the Austrians with German assistance surprised the Italians 
and broke through the lines at Caporetto, driving the Italian armies 
back to the Piave River, inflicting a loss of 300,000 men, 600,000 


rifles, 3,000 guns, and enormous stores. This serious crisis compelled 


the withdrawal of 10 French and British divisions from the western 
front to Italy. The German situation on all other theaters was so 
favorable that as early as November they began the movement of 
divisions toward the western front. If needed, her divisions could be 
withdrawn from the Italian front before the French and British dared 
recall their divisions. 

33. At first the Allies could hardly Rie for a large American 
Army. Marshal Joffre during his visit to America had made special 
request that a combat division be sent at once to Europe as visual 
evidence of our: purpose to participate actively in the war, and also 
asked for Engineer regiments and other special service units. | 

The arrival of the First Division and the parade of certain of its 
elements in Paris on July 4 caused great enthusiasm and for the 
time being French morale was stimulated. Still Allied apprehension 
was deep-seated and material assistance was imperative. The follow- 
ing extract is quoted from the cabled summary of an Allied conference 
held on July 26 with the French and Italian Commanders~in-Chief and 
the British and French Chiefs of Staff: 


General conclusions reached were necessity for adoption of 
purely defensive attitude on all secondary fronts and withdrawing 
surplus troops for duty on western front. By thus strengthening 
western front believed Allies could hold until American forces 
arrive in numbers sufficient to gain ascendency. 


The conference urged the immediate study of the tonnage situation 
with a view to accelerating the arrival of American troops. With 
the approach of winter, depression among the Allies over the Russian 
collapse and the Italian crisis was intensified by the conviction that the 
Germans would undertake a decisive offensive in the spring. 

A review of the situation showed that with Russia out of the war 
the Central Powers would be able to release a large number of divisions 
for service elsewhere, and that during the spring and summer of 1918, 
without interfering with the status quo at Salonika, they could con- 
centrate on the western front a force much stronger than that of the 


Allies. In view of this, it was represented to the War Department - 


in December as of the utmost importance that the Allied preparations 
be expedited. 

34. On December 31, 1917, there were 176,665 American 
troops in France and but one division had appeared on the front. 
Disappointment at the delay of the American effort soon began to 


- 


develop. French and British authorities suggested the more rapid 
entry of our troops into the line and urged the amalgamation of our 
troops with their own, even insisting upon the’ ‘curtailment of training 
to conform to the strict minimum of trench requirements they con- 
sidered necessary. 

My conclusion was that, although the morale of the German people 
and of the armies was better than it had been for two years, only 
an untoward combination of circumstances could give the enemy a 
decisive victory before American support as recommended could be 
made effective, provided the Allies secured unity of action. How- 
ever, a situation might arise which would. necessitate the temporary use 
of all American troops in the units of our Allies for the defensive, but 
nothing in the situation justified the relinquishment of our firm purpose 
to form our own Army under our own flag. 

While the Germans were practicing for open warfare and con- 
centrating their most aggressive personnel in shock divisions, the train- 
ing of the Allies was still limited to trench warfare. As our troops 
were being trained for open warfare, there was every reason why 
we could not allow them to be scattered among our Allies, even by 
divisions, much less as replacements, except by pressure of sheer necessity. 
Any sort of permanent amalgamation would irrevocably commit Amer- 
ica’s fortunes to the hands of the Allies. Moreover it was obvious 
that the lack of homogeneity would render these mixed divisions difh- 
cult to maneuver and almost certain to break up under stress of defeat, 
with the consequent mutual recrimination. Again, there was no doubt 
that the realization by the German people that independent American 
divisions, corps, or armies were in the field with determined purpose 
would be a severe blow to German morale and prestige. 

It was also certain that an early appearance of the larger Amer- 
ican units on the front would be most beneficial to the morale of the 
Allies themselves. Accordingly, the First Division, on January 19, 
1918, took over a sector north of Toul; the Twenty-sixth Division 
went to the Soissons front early in February; the Forty-second Division 
entered the line near Luneville, February 21, and the Second Division 
near Verdun, March 18. Meanwhile, the First Army Corps Head- 
quarters, Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett, commanding, was organized at 
Neufchateau on January 20, and the plan to create an independent 
American sector on the Lorraine front was taking shape. 

This was the situation when the great German offensive was launched 


on March 21, 1918. 


PART II. 
OPERATIONS. 
EXPEDITING SHIPMENT OF TROOPS. 


1. The War Department planned as early as July, 1917, to send 
to France by June 15, 1918, 21 divisions of the then strength of 
20,000 men each, together with auxiliary and replacement troops, and 
those needed for the line of communications, amounting to over 200,000, 
making a total of some 650,000 men. Beginning with October, 6 
divisions were to be sent during that quarter, 7 during the first quarter 
of 1918, and 8 the second quarter. ’ While these numbers fell short 
of my recommendation of July 6, 1917, which contemplated at least 
1,000,000 men by May, 1918, it should be borne in mind that the 
main factor in the problem was the amount of shipping to become 
available for military purposes, in which must be included tonnage 
required to supply the Allies with steel, coal, and food. 
eZ? n December 2, 1917, an estimate of the situation was cabled 
to the War Department with the following recommendation: 


Paragraph 3. In view of these conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to the Allied cause that we move swiftly. The mini- 
mum number of troops we should plan to have in France by the 
end of June is 4 Army corps of 24 divisions in addition to troops 

~ for service of the rear. Have impressed the present urgency upon 
Gen. Bliss and other American members of the conference. Gens. 
Robertson, Foch, and Bliss agree with me that this is the minimum 
that should be aimed at. This figure is given as the lowest we 
should think of and is placed no higher because. the limit of 
available transportation would not seem to warrant it. 

Paragraph 4. A study of transportation facilities shows sufficient 
American tonnage to bring over this number of troops, but to do 
so there must be a reduction in the tonnage allotted to other than 

_ Army needs. It is “estimated that the shipping needed will have 
to be rapidly increased up. to 2,000,000 tons by May, in addition 
to the amount already allotted. The use of shipping for commercial 
purposes must be curtailed as much as possible. The Allies are 
very weak and we must come to their relief this year, 1918. The 

year after may be too late. It is very doubtful if they can hold on 
until 1919 unless we give them a lot of support this year. It is 
therefore strongly recommended that a complete readjustment of 
transportation be made and that the needs of the War Depart- 


ment as set forth above be regarded as immediate. Further details 


of these requirements will be sent later. 


and again on December 20, 1917: 


Understood here that a shipping program based on tonnage 
in sight prepared in War College Division in September contem- 
plated that entire First Corps with its corps troops and some 
32,000 auxiliaries were to have been shipped by end of November, 
and that an additional program for December, January, and Feb- 
ruary contemplates that the shiprnent of the Second Corps with its 
corps troops and other auxiliaries should be practically completed by 
the end of February. Should such a program be carried out as 
per schedule and should shipments continue at corresponding rate, 
it would not succeed in placing even three complete corps, with 
proper proportion of Army troops and auxiliaries, in France by the 
end of May. The actual facts are that shipments are not even 
keeping up to that schedule. It is now the middle of December 
and the First Corps is still incomplete by over two entire divisions * 
and many corps troops. It can not be too emphatically declared 
that we should be prepared to take the field with at least four corps 
by June 30. In view of past performances with tonnage heretofore 
available such a project is impossible of fulfillment, but only by 
most strenuous attempts to attain such a result will we be in a 
position to take a proper part in operations in 1918. In view of 
fact that as the number of our troops here increases a correspond- 
ingly greater amount of tonnage must be provided for their supply, 
and also in view of the slow rate of shipment with tonnage now 
available, it is of the most urgent importance that more tonnage 
should be obtained at once as already recommended in my cables 


and by Gen. Bliss. 


3. During January, 1918, discussions were held with the British 
authorities that resulted in an agreement, which became known as the 
six-division plan and which provided for the transportation of six entire 
divisions in British tonnage, without interference with our own shipping 
program. High commanders, staff, Infantry, and auxiliary troops 
were to be given experience with British divisions, beginning with 
battalions, the Artillery to be trained under American direction, using 
French matériel. It was agreed that when sufficiently trained these 
battalions were to be re-formed into regiments and that when the Artillery 
was fully trained all of the units comprising each division were to be 


*The First, Forty-second, Second, and Twenty-sixth Divisions had arrived; but 
not the Replacement and the Depot Divisions. 


united for service under their own officers. It was planned that the 
period of training with the British should cover about 10 weeks. To 
supervise the administration and training of these divisions the Second 
Corps staff was organized February 20, 1918. 

In the latter part of January joint note No. 12, presented by the 
Military Representatives with the Supreme War Council was approved 
by the Council. This note concluded that France would be safe 
during 1918 only under certain conditions, namely: 


(a) That the strength of the British and French troops in 
France are continuously kept up to their present total strength 
and that they receive the expected reinforcements of not less than 
two American divisions per month. 


THE GERMAN OFFENSIVES OF 1918 AND RELATED 
ALLIED AGREEMENTS. 


4. The first German offensive of 1918, beginning March 21, 
overran all resistance during the initial period of the attack. Within 
eight days the enemy had completely crossed the old Somme battlefield 
and had swept everything before him to a depth of some 56 kilometers. 
For a few days the loss of the railroad center of Amiens appeared 
imminent. _The offensive made such inroads upon French and British 
reserves that defeat stared them in the face unless the new American 
troops should prove more immediately available than even the most 
optimistic had dared to hope. On March 27 the Military Representa- 
tives with the Supreme War Council prepared their joint note No. 18. 
This note repeated the previously quoted statement from joint note No. 
12, and continued: 


The battle which is developing at the present moment in France, 
and which can extend to the other theaters of operations, may 
very quickly place the Allied Armies in a serious situation from 
the point of view of effectives, and the Military Representatives 
are from this moment of opinion that the above-detailed condi- 
tion (see (a) par. 3) can no longer be maintained, and they 
consider as a general proposition that the new situation requires 
new decisions. 

The Military Representatives are of opinion that it is highly 
desirable that the American Government should assist the Allied 
Armies as soon as possible by permitting in principle the tem- 
porary service of American units in Allied Army corps and di- 
visions. Such reinforcements must, however, be obtained from 
other units than those American divisions which are now operat- 


ing with the French, and the units so temporarily employed must 
eventually be returned to the American Army. 

The Military Representatives are of the opinion that from the 
present time, in execution of the foregoing, and until otherwise di- 
rected by the Supreme War Council, only American infantry and 
machine-gun units, organized as that Government may decide, be 
brought to France, and that all agreements or conventions hitherto 
made in conflict with this decision be modified accordingly. 


The Secretary of War, who was in France at this time, Gen. Bliss, 


the American Military Representative with the Supreme War Council, 
and I at once conferred on the terms of this note, with the result that 
the Secretary recommended to the President that joint note No. 18 be 
approved in the following sense: 


The purpose of the American Government is to render the fullest 
cooperation and aid, and therefore the recommendation of the 
Military Representatives with regard to the preferential trans- 
portation of American infantry and machine-gun units in the present 
emergency is approved. Such units, when transported, will be 
‘under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, and will be assigned for training and use by 
him in his discretion. He will use these and all other military 
forces of the United States under his command in such manner as 
to render the greatest military assistance, keeping in mind always 
the determination of this Government to have its various military 
forces collected, as speedily as their training and the military sit- 
uation permits, into an independent American Army, acting in 
concert with the armies of Great Britain and France, and all 
arrangements made by him for their temporary training and service 
will be made with that end in view. 


While note No. 18 was general in its terms, the priority of ship- 
ments of infantry more especially pertained to those divisions that were 
to be trained in the British area, as that Government was to provide 
the additional shipping according to the six-division plan agreed upon 
even before the beginning of the March 21 offensive. 

On April 2 the War Department cabled that preferential trans- 
portation would be given to American infantry and machine-gun units 
during the existing emergency. Preliminary arrangements were made 
for training and early employment with the French of such infantry 
units as might be sent-over by our own transportation. As for the 
British agreement, the six-division plan was to be modified to give pri- 
ority to the infantry of those divisions. However, all the Allies were 


now urging the indefinite continuation of priority for the shipment of 
infantry and its complete incorporation in their units, which fact was 
cabled to the War Department on April 3, with the specific recom- 
_mendation that the total immediate priority of infantry be limited to four 
divisions, plus 45,500 replacements, and that the necessity for future 


priority be determined later. 
5. The Secretary of War and I held a conference with British 


authorities on April 7, during which it developed that-the British had 


erroneously assumed that the preferential shipment of infantry was to 
be continuous. It was agreed at this meeting that 60,000 infantry and 
machine-gun troops, with certain auxiliary units to be brought over by 
British tonnage during April, should go to the British area as part of 
the six-division plan, but that there should be a further agreement as 
to subsequent troops to be brought over by the British. Consequently, 
a readjustment of the priority schedule was undertaken on the basis of 
postponing “‘shipment of all noncombatant troops to the utmost possible 
to meet present situation, and at the same time not make it impossible 
to build up our own Army.” De 
6. The battle line in the vicinity of Amiens had hardly stabilized 
when, on April 9, the Germans made another successful attack against 
the .British lines on a front of some 40 kilometers in the vicinity of 
Armentieres and along the Lys River. As a result of its being included 
in a salient formed by the German advance, Passchendaele Ridge, the 
‘capture of which had cost so dearly in 1917, was evacuated by the 
British on April 17. 
The losses had been heavy and the British were unable to replace 
them entirely. -They were, therefore, making extraordinary efforts to 


increase the shipping available for our troops. On April 21, I went to 


London to clear up certain questions concerning the rate of shipment 
and to reach the further agreement provided for in the April 7 con- 
ference. The result of this London agreement was cabled to Washing- 
ton April 24, as follows: : 


(a) That only the infantry, machine guns, engineers, and sig- 
nal troops of American divisions and the headquarters of divisions 
and brigades be sent over in British and American shipping dur- 
ing May for training and’service with the British army in France 
up to six divisions and that any shipping in excess of that required 
' for these troops be utilized to transport troops necessary to make 
these divisions complete. The training and service of these troops 
will be carried out in accordance with plans already agreed upon 
between Sir Douglas Haig and Gen. Pershing, with a view at an 
_ early date of building up American divisions. 


(b) That the American personnel of the artillery of these di- 
visions and such corps troops as may be required to build up 
American corps organizations follow immediately thereafter, and 
that American artillery personnel be trained with French matériel 
and join its proper divisions as soon as thoroughly trained. 

(c) If, when the program outlined in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
is completed, the military situation makes advisable the further ship- 
ment of infantry, etc., of American divisions, then all the British 
and American shipping available for transport of troops shall be 
used for that purpose under such arrangement as will insure im- 
mediate aid to the Allies, and at the same time provide at the 
earliest moment for bringing over American artillery and other 
necessary units to complete the organization of American divisions 
and corps. Provided that the combatant troops mentioned in (a) 
and (b) be followed by such Service of the Rear and other troops 
ane be considered necessary by the American Commander-in- 

ief. 

(d) That it is contemplated American divisions and corps when 
trained and organized shall be utilized under the American Com- 
mander-in-Chief in an American group. 

(e) That the American Commander-in-Chief shall allot Amer- 
ican troops to the French or British for training or train them with 
American units at his discretion, with the understanding that troops 
already transported by British shipping or included in the six di- 
visions mentioned in paragraph (a) are to be trained with the 
British Army, details as to rations, equipment, and transport to be 
determined by special agreement. 


~ 
7. Ata meeting of the Supreme War Council held at Abbeville 
May | and 2, the entire question of the amalgamation of Americans 
with the French and British was reopened. An urgent appeal came 
from both French and Italian representatives for American replacements 
or units to serve with their armies. After prolonged discussion -regard- 
ing this question and that of priority generally the following agreement 
was reached, committing the Council to an independent American Army 

and providing for the immediate shipment of certain troops: 


It is the opinion of the Supreme War Council that, in order to 
carry the war to a successful conclusion, an American Army 
should be formed as early as possible under its own commander 
and under its own flag. In order to meet the present emergency 
it is agreed that American troops should be brought to France as 
rapidly as Allied transportation facilities will permit, and that, as 
far as consistent with the necessity of building up an American 


Army, preference will be given to infantry and machine-gun units 
for training and service with the F Such and British Armies; 
with the understanding that such infantry and machine-gun units 
are to be withdrawn and united with its own artillery and aux- 
iliary troops into divisions and corps at the direction of the Amer: 
ican Commander-in-Chief after consultation with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Armies in France. 

Subparagraph A, It is also agreed that during the month of 
May preferences should be given to the transportation of infantry 
and machine-gun units of six divisions, and that any excess ton- 
nage shall be devoted to bringing ever such other troops as may 
be determined by the American Commanderin-Chief, 

Subparagraph B. It is further agreed that this program shall 
be continued during the month ef June upon condition that the 
British Government shall furnish transportation for a minimum of 
130,000 men in May and 150,000 men in June, with the un- 
derstanding that the first six divisions of infantry shall go to the 
British for training and service, and that troops sent over in June 
shall be allocated for training and service as the American Com- 
manderin-Chief may determine. 

Subparagraph C. It is also further agreed that if the British 
Government shall transport an excess of 150,000 men in June that 
such excess shall be infantry and machine-gun units, and that early 
in June there shall be a new review of the situation to determine 
further action, 


The gravity of the situation had brought the Allies to a full realiza- 
tion of the necessity of providing all possible tonnage for the transporta- 
tion of American troops, Although their views were accepted to the 
extent of giving a considerable priority to infantry and machine gunners, 
the priority agreed upon as to this class of troops was not as extensive 
as some of them deemed. necessary, and the Abbeville conference was 
adjourned with the understanding that the question of further priority 
would be discussed at a conference to be held about the end of May. 

8. The next offensive of the enemy was made between the Oise 
and Berry-au-Bac against the French instead of against the British, as 
was generally expected, and it came as a complete surprise. The initial 
Aisne attack, covering a front of 35 kilometers, met with remarkable 
success, as the German armies advanced no less than 50 kilometers in 
four days. On reaching the Marne that river was used as a defensive 
flank and the German advance was directed toward Paris. During the 
first days of June something akin to a panic seized the city and it was 
estimated that 1,000,000 people left during the spring of 1918. 


The further conference which had been agreed upon at Abbeville 
was held at Versailles on June | and 2, The opinion of our Allies as 
to the existing situation and the urgency of their insistence upon further 
priority for infantry and machine gunners are shown by the followin 
message prepared by the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, France, an: 
Italy, and agreed to by Gen. Foch: 


The Prime Ministers of France, Italy, and Great Britain, now 
meeting at Versailles, desire to send the following message to 


President of the United States: 


“We desire to express our warmest thanks to President Wilson 
for the remarkable promptness with which American aid, in ex- 
cess of what at one time seemed practicable, has been rendered 
to the Allies during the past month to meet a great emergency. 
The crisis, however, still continues. Gen. Foch has presented to 
us a statement of the utmost gravity, which points out that the 
numerical superiority of the enemy in France, where !62 Allied 
divisions now oppose 200 German divisions, is very heavy, and 
that, as there is no possibility of the British and French increasing 
the number of their divisions (on the contrary, they are put to ex- 
treme straits to keep them up) there is a great danger of the war be- 
ing lost unless the numerical inferiority of the Allies can be remedied | 
as rapidly as possible by the advent of American troops, He, there- 
fore, urges with utmost insistence that the maximum possible 
number of infantry and machine gunners, in which respect: the 
shortage of men on the side of the Allies is most marked, should 
continue to be shipped from America in the months of June and 
July to avert the immediate danger from an Allied defeat in the 

resent campaign owing te the Allied reserves being exhausted 
fore those of the enemy. In addition to this, and looking to the 
future, he represents that it is impossible to foresee ultimate victory. 
in the war unless America is able to provide such an Army as will 
enable the Allies ultimately to establish numerical superiority. He 
places the total American force required for this at no less than 
100 divisions, and urges the continuous raising of fresh American 
levies, which, in his opinion, should not be less than 300,000 a 
month, with a view to establishing a total American force of 100 
divisions at as early a date as this can be done. ’ 

“We are satisfied that Gen. Foch, is conducting the present 
campaign with consummate ability, and on whose military judg- 
ment we continue to place the most absolute reliance, is not over- 
estimating the needs of the case, and we feel confident that the 
Government of the United States will do everything that can be 


proceed with the continuous raising of fresh levies, calculated to 
provide, as soon as possible, the numerical superiority which the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies regards as essential to 


alti S at ict ry.” 


_ A separate telegran 
paren, Pershing and Lord Milner have agreed to recommend to 
the United States Government with regard to the dispatch of 
___ American troops for the months’ of June and July, 
eae _ (Signed) CLEMENCEAU, 
; D. Lioyp GEorGE, 
ORLANDO, 


_. » done; both to meet the needs of the immediate situation and to 


contains the arrangements which Gen. Foch, 


A ENR, 


sive priority had already been given to the transport of 
rantry and machine gunners that the troops of those cate- 
hich had received even partial training in the United States 
ere practically exhausted. Moreover, the strain on our. Services of 
‘Supply de it essential that early relief be afforded by increasing its 
nnel. At the same time, the corresponding services of our Allies 
certain d ts been equally overtaxed and their responsible 
ds were urgent in their representations that their needs must be 
ved by bringing over American specialists. The final agreement 
abled to the War Department on June 5, as follows: 


_ The following agreement has been concluded between Gen. 
och, Lord Milner, and myself with reference to the transporta- 

an of American troops in the months of June and,July; 

__ “The following recommendations are made on the assumption 

that at least 250,000 men can be transported in each of the 
nonths of June and July by the. employment of combined British 
dA We recommend: 


American tonnage. 
“(a) For the month of June: (1) Absolute priority shall be 
given to the transportation of 170,000 combatant troops (viz, six 
divisions without artillery, ammunition trains, or supply trains, 
amounting to 126,000 men and 44,000 replacements for combat 
troops); (2) 25,400 men for the service of the railways, of 
13,400 have been asked for by the French Minister of 
yortation; (3) the balance to be troops of categories to be 
— coi by the Commander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary 
__ “(b) For the month of July: (1) Absolute priority for the 
of 140,000 combatant troops of the nature defined 

(four divisions minus artillery ‘et cetera’ amounting to 


* = 


‘of our divisions during May and 


84,000 men, plus 56,000 replacement) ; (2) the balance of the 
250,000 to consist of troops to be designated by the Commander- 
in-Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. 

“(c) It is agreed that if the available tonnage in either month 
allows of the transportation of a larger number of men than 250,- 
000, the excess tonnage will be employed in the transportation of 
combat troops as defined above. 

“(d) We recognize that the combatant troops to be dis- 
patched in July may have to include troops which have had in: 
sufficient training, but we consider the present emergency is such 
as to justify a temporary and exceptional departure by the United 
States from sound principles of training, especially as a similar 
course is being followed by France and Great Britain. 

(Signed) ‘‘Focn, 
“MILNER, 
“PERSHING." 


9. The various proposals during these conferences regarding pri- 
ority of shipment, often very insistent, raised questions that were not 
only most difficult but most delicate. On the one hand, there was a 
critical situation which must be met by immediate action, while, on the 
other hand, any priority accorded a particular arm necessarily post. 
poned the formation of a distinctive American fighting force and: the 
means, to supply it. Such a force was, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary to win the war. A few of the Allied representatives became 


convinced that the American Services of Supply should not be neg- 


The success 
June demonstrated fully that it was 
not necessary to draft Americans under foreign flags in order to utilize 
American manhood most effectively, 


ALLIED COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 
10.. When, on March 21, 1918, the German Army on the western 


front began its series of offensives, it was by far the most formidable 
force the world had ever seen. In fighting men and guns it had a great 
superiority, but this was of less importance than the advantage in 
morale, in experience, in training for mobile warfare, and in unity of 
command. Ever since the collapse of the Russian armies and the 
crisis on the Italian front in the fall of 1917, German armies were 
being assembled and trained for the great campaign which was to end 
the war before America’s effort inte be brought to bear. Germany’s 
best troops, her most successful generals, and all the experience gained ' 
in three years of war were mobilized for the supreme effort. 


lected but should be developed in the common interest. 


The first blow fell on the right of the British Armies, including the 
junction of the British and French forces. Only the prompt coopera- 
tion of the French and British general headquarters stemmed the tide. 
The reason for this objective was obvious and strikingly illustrated the 
necessity for having someone with sufficient authority over all the Allied 
Armies to meet such an emergency. The:lack of complete cooperation 
among the Allies on the western front had been appreciated and the 
question of preparation to meet a crisis had already received attention 
by the Supreme War Council. A plan had been adopted by which 
each of the Alliés would furnish a certain number of divisions for a 
general reserve to be under the direction of the military representatives 
of the Supreme War Council of which Gen. Foch was then the senior 
member. But when the time came to meet the German offensive in 
March these reserves were not found available and the plan failed. 

This situation resulted in a conference for the immediate considera- 
tion of the question of having an Allied Commander-in-Chief. After 
much discussion during which my view favoring such action was clearly 
stated, an agreement was reached and Gen. Foch was selected. His 
appointment as such was made April 3 and was approved for the United 
States by the President on April 16. The terms of the agreement 
under which Gen. Foch exercised his authority were as follows: 


Beauvais, April 3, 19/8. 
Gen. Foch is charged by the British, French, and American 


Governments. with the coordination of the action of the Allied 
Armies on the western front; to this end there is conferred on him 
all the powers necessary for its effective realization. To the same 
end, the British, French, and American Governments confide in 
Gen. Foch the strategic direction of military operations. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the British, French, and American 
Armies will exercise to the fullest extent the tactical direction of 
their armies. Each Commander-in-Chief will have the right to 
appeal to his Government, if in his opinion his Army is placed in 
danger by the instructions received from Gen. Foch. 


(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU. 
’ PETAIN. 
F. Focu. 
LLoyp GEORGE. 
D. Haic, F. M. 
Henry WILson, General, 3.4./8. 
TASKER H. Buss, General and Chief of Staff. 
Joun J. PERsHING, General, U. S. A. 


; Via 


EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN DIVISIONS FROM 
MARCH TO SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


11. The grave crisis precipitated by the first German offensive 
caused me to make a hurried visit to Gen. Foch’s headquarters, at 
Bombon, during which all our combatant forces were placed at his 
disposal. The acceptance of this offer meant the dispersion of our 
troops along the Allied front and a consequent delay in building up a 
distinctive American force in Lorraine, but the serious situation of the 
Allies demanded this divergence from our plans. 

On March 21, approximately 300,000 American troops had reached 
France. Four combat divisions, equivalent in strength to eight French 
or British divisions, were available—the First and Second then in line, 
and the Twenty-sixth and Forty-second just withdrawn from. line after 
one month’s trench warfare training. ‘The last two divisions at once 
began taking over quiet sectors to release divisions for the battle; the 
Twenty-sixth relieved the First Division, which was sent to northwest of 
Paris in reserve; the Forty-second relieved two French divisions from 
quiet sectors. In addition to these troops, one regiment of the Ninety- 
third Division was with the French in the Argonne, the Forty-first Depot 
Division was in the Services of Supply, and three divisons (Third, 
Thirty-second, and Fifth) were arriving. 

12. On April 25 the First Division relieved two French divisions 
on the front near Montdidier and on May 28 captured the important 
observation stations on the heights of Cantigny with splendid dash. 
French artillery, aviation, tanks, and flame throwers aided in the attack, 
but most of this French assistance was withdrawn before the comple- 
tion of the operation in order to meet the enemy’s new offensive launched 
May 27 toward Chateau-Thierry. The enemy reaction against our 
troops at Cantigny was extremely violent, and apparently he was deter- 
‘mined at all costs to counteract the most excellent effect the American 
success had produced. ~For three days his guns of all calibers were 
concentrated on our new position and counterattack succeeded counter- 
attack. The desperate efforts of the Germans gave the fighting at 
Cantigny a seeming tactical importance entirely out of proportion to the 
numbers involved. 

13. Of the three’ divisions arriving in France when the first German 
offensive began, the Thirty-second, intended for replacements, had been 
temporarily employed in the Services of Supply to meet a shortage of 
personnel, but the critical situation caused it to be reassembled and 
by May 21 it was entering the line in the Vosges. At this time the 
Fifth Division, though still incomplete, was also ordered into the line. in 


the same region. The Third Division was assembling in its training 


ird | Corps staff had just been organized to administer 
In addition to the eight divisions already men- 
e Twenty-eighth and Seventy-seventh had arrived in the 
, and the Fourth, ‘Twenty-seventh, Thirtieth, Thirty-third, 
ad Eighty-second were arriving there. Following the 
ritish shipping, our troops came so rapidly that by 
May we had a force of 600,000 in France. 
Third German offensive on May 27, against the French on the 
‘soon developed a desperate situation for the Alliés. The Second 
then i in reserve ere, of Paris and preparing to relieve the 


oe Be) 


Se near een | in a gap in the French 
copped the German advance on Paris. At the same 
trained aes Division was placed at sigees disposal 


aiding Dm river crossing. 

having been halted, the Second Division commenced a 
jorous attacks on June 4, which resulted in the capture of 
ods after very severe Sohting: The village of Bouresches 
ne after, 4 Do on July | Vaux was captured, — In these 


th nS to See about 60 kilometers, and eee the 


Shee aA mee heavy fighting had hae French 

yes to an extremely low point. 

Second Corps, under Maj. Gen. George W. Read, had been 
the. ad of the 10 divisions with the British, io 


Soa a Seneaneete Diviacns were moved south to 
, Forty-second and Twenty-sixth for employment on a more 
f the front; the Thirty-fifth Division entered the line in 
d the Fourth and Twenty-eighth Divisions were moved 
aux and Chateau- Thierry as reserves. 

Germans attacked the Montdidier-Noyon front in 
n the Marne pocket and bring their lines nearer to 


ee the March iB ficnaive: the French had extended their 


Paris, but were stubbornly held by the French with comparatively 
little loss of ground. In view of the unexpected results of the three 
preceding attacks by the enemy, this successful defense proved beneficial 
to the Allied morale, particularly as it was believed that the German 
losses were unusually heavy. 

15. On July 15, the date of the last German offensive, the First, 
Second, Third, and Twenty-sixth Divisions were on the Chateau- 
Thierry front with the Fourth and Twenty-eighth in support, some 
small units of the last two divisions gaining front-line experience with 
our troops or with the French; the Forty-second Division was in sup- 
port of the French east of Rheims; and four colored regiments were 
with the French in the Argonne. On the Alsace-Lorraine front we 
had five divisions in line with the French. Five were with the British 
Army, three having elements in the line. In our training areas four 


‘divisions were assembled and four were in the process of arrival. 


The Marne salient was inherently weak and offered an opportunity 
for a counteroffensive that was obvious. If successful, such an opera: 
tion would afford immediate relief to the Allied defense, would remove 
the threat against Paris, and free the Paris-Nancy Railroad. But, 
more important than all else, it would restore the morale of the Allies 
and remove the profound depression and fear then existing. Up to 
this time our units had been put in here and there at critical points as 
emergency troops to stop the terrific German advance. In every trial, 
whether on the defensive or offensive, they had proved themselves 
equal to any troops in Europe. As early as June 23 and again on July 
10 at Bombon, I had very strongly urged that our best divisions be 
concentrated under American command, if possible, for use as a striking 
force against the Marne salient. Although the prevailing view among 
the Allies was that American units were suitable only for the defensive, 
and that at all events they could be used to better advantage under 
Allied command, the suggestion was accepted in principle, and my esti- 
mate of their offensive fighting qualities was soon put to the test. 

The enemy had encouraged his soldiers to believe that the July 15 
attack would conclude the war with a German peace. Although he 
made elaborate plans for the operation, he failed to conceal fully his 
intentions, and the front of attack was suspected at least one. week 
ahead. On the Champagne front the actual hour for the assault was 
known and the enemy was checked with heavy losses. The Forty- 
second Division entered the line near Somme Py immediately, and five 
of its infantry battalions and all its artillery became engaged. South- 
west of Rheims and along the Marne to the east of Chateau-Thierry 
the Germans were at first somewhat successful, a penetration of & 
kilometers beyond the river being effected against the French imme- 


diately to the right of our Third Division. The following quotation 
from the report of the commanding general Third Division gives the 
result of the fighting on his front: 


Although the rush of the German troops overwhelmed some of 
the front-line positions, causing the infantry and machine-gun com- 
panies to suffer, in some cases a 50. per cent loss, no German sol- 
dier crossed the road from Fossoy to Crezancy, except as a prisoner 
of war; and by noon of the following day (July 16) there were 
no Germans in the foreground of the Third Division sector ex- 
cept the dead, 


On this occasion a single regiment of the Third Division wrote 
one of the most brilliant pages in our military annals. It prevented 
the crossing at certain points on its front, while on either flank the 
Germans who had gained a footing pressed forward, : Our men, firing 
in. three directions, met the German attacks with counterattacks at crit- 
ical points and succeeded in throwing two German divisions into com- 
plete confusion, capturing 600 prisoners. r 

The selection by the Germans of the Champagne sector and 
the eastern and southern faces of the Marne pocket on which to make 
their offensive was fortunate for the Allies, as it favored the launching 
of the counterattack already planned. ‘There were now over !,200,000 
American troops in France, which provided a considerable force of re- 
serves, Every American division with any sort of training was made 
available for use in a counteroffensive, 

Gen. Petain’s initial plan for the counterattack involved the entire 
western face of the Marne salient. The First and Second American 
Divisions, with the First French Moroccan Division between them, 
were employed as the spearhead of the main attack, driving directly 
eastward, through the most sensitive portion of the German lines, to 
the heights south of Soissons. The advance began on July 18, without 
the usual brief warning of a preliminary bombardment, and these three 
divisions at a single bound broke through the enemy’s infantry defenses 
and overran his artillery, cutting or interrupting the German communica- 
tions leading into the salient. A general withdrawal from the Marne 
was immediately begun by the enemy, who still fought stubbornly to 
prevent disaster. 

The First Division, throughout 4 days of constant fighting, ad- 
vanced 11 kilometers, capturing Berzy-le-Sec and the heights above 
Soissons and taking some 3,500 prisoners and 68 field guns from the 

German divisions employed against it. It was relieved by a British 
division. The Second Division advanced 8 kilometers in the first 26 
hours, and by the end of the second day was facing Tigny, having cap- 


eas 


tured 3,000 prisoners and 66 field guns. It was relieved the night of. | 
the 19th by a French division. The result of this counteroffensive was 
of decisive importance. Due to the magnificent dash and power dis- 
played on the field of Soissons by our First and Second Divisions the 
tide of war was definitely turned in favor of the Allies. 

Other American divisions participated in the Marne counteroffensive. 
A little to the south of the Second Division, the Fourth was in line 
with the French and was engaged until July 22. The First American 
Corps, Maj. Gen, Hunter Liggett commanding, with the Twenty-sixth 
Division and a French division, acted as a pivot of the movement to- 
ward Soissons, capturing Torcy on the 18th and reaching the Chateau- 
Thierry-Soissons road on the 2Ist. At the same'time the Third Division 
crossed the Marne and took the heights of Mont St. Pere and the 
villages of Charteves and Jaulgonne. a 

In the First Corps, the Forty-second Division relieved the Twenty- 
sixth on July 25 and extended its front, on the 26th relieving the 
French division. From this time until August 2 it fought its way 
through the Forest de Fere and across the Ourcq, advancing toward 
the Vesle until relieved by the Fourth Division on August 3, Early in 
this period elements of the Twenty-eighth Division participated in the 
advance. eon 

Farther to*the east the Third Division forced the enemy back to 
Roncheres Wood, where it was relieved on July 30 by the Thirty- 
second Division from the Vosges front. The Thirty-second, after | 
relieving the Third and some elements of the Twenty-eighth on the line 
of the Ourcq River, advanced abreast of the Forty-second toward the 
Vesle. On August 3 it passed under control of our Third Corps, 
Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard commanding, which made its first ap- 
pearance in battle at this time, while the Fourth Division took up the 
task of the Forty-second Division and advanced with the Thirty-second — 
to the Vesle River, where, on August 6, the operation for the reduction 
of the Marne salient terminated. ; 

In the hard fighting from July 18 to August 6 the Germans were 
not only halted in their advance but were driven back from the Marne 
to the Vesle and committed wholly to the defensive. The force of 
American arms had been brought to bear in time to enable the last 
offensive of the enemy to be crushed, ; 

17. The First and Third Corps now held a continuous front of 11 
kilometers along the Vesle. On August 12 the Seventy-seventh Di- 
vision relieved the Fourth Division on the First Corps front, and th 
following day the Twenty-eighth relieved the Thirty-second Division in 
the Third Corps, while from August 6 to August 10 the Sixth Infantry 
Brigade of the Third Division held a sector on the river line. The 


transfer of the First Corps to the Woevre was ordered at this time, and 
the control of its front was turned over to the Third Corps. 

On August 18 Gen. Petain began an offensive between Rheims and 
the Oise. Our Third Corps participated in this operation, crossing the 
Vesle on September 4 with the Twenty-eighth and Seventy-seventh 
Divisions and overcoming stubborn opposition on the plateau south of 
the Aisne, which was reached by the Seventy-seventh on September 6. 
The Twenty-eighth was withdrawn from the line on September 7. Two 
days later the Third Corps was transferred to the region of Verdun, the 
Seventy-seventh Division remaining in line on the Aisne River until 


_ September 17. 


The Thirty-second Division, upon its relief from the battle on the 
Vesle, jomed a French corps north of Soissons and attacked from 
August 29 to 31, capturing Juvigny after some particularly desperate 
fighting and reaching the Chauny-Soissons road. 

18. On the British front two regiments of the Thirty-third Di- 
vision participated in an attack on Hamel July 4, and again on August 

as an incident of the allied offensive against the Amiens salient. One 
of these regiments took Gressaire Wood and Chipilly Ridge, capturing 
700 prisoners and considerable matériel, 


“ASSEMBLING THE FIRST AMERICAN ARMY. 
19. In conference with Gen. Petain at Chantilly on May 19 it had 


been agreed that the American Army would soon take complete 


charge of the sector of the Woevre. The Twenty-sixth Division was 


already. in line in the Woevre north of Toul and was to be followed 


by other American divisions as they became available, with the under- 
standing that the sector was to pass to our control when four divisions 
were in the line. But demands of the battle then going on farther 
west required the presence of our troops, and the agreement had no 
immediate result. Due to the presence of a number of our divisions 
northeast of Paris, the organization of an American corps sector in the 
Chateau-Thierry region was taken up with Gen. Petain, and on July 4 
the First Corps assumed tactical control of a sector in that region. 
This was an important step, but it was by no means satisfactory, as 
only one American division at the moment was operating under the con- 
trol of the First Corps, while he had at this time eight American di- 


‘visions in the front line serving in French corps. . 


20. The counter-offensives against the Marne salient in July, and 


-against the Amiens salient in August, had gained such an advantage 


that it was apparent that the emergency, which justified the dispersion 
of our divisions, had passed. The moment was propitious for as- 


sembling our divisions. Scattered as they were along the Allied 
front, their supply had become very difficult. From every point’ of 
view the immediate organization of an independent American force was 
indicated. The formation of the Army in the Chateau-Thierry region 
and its early transfer to the sector of the Woevre, which was to extend 
from Nomeny, east of the Moselle, to north of St. Mihiel, was there- 
fore decided upon by Marshal Foch and myself on August 9, and the 
details were arranged with Gen. Petain later on the same day, 


ST. MIHIEL OPERATION. 


21. At Bombon on July 24 there was a conference of all the Com- 
manders-in-Chief for the purpose of considering Allied operations. 
Each presented proposals for the employment of the armies under his 
command and these formed the basis of future cooperation of the Allies. 
It was emphatically determined that the Allied attitude should be to 
maintain the offensive. As the first operation of the American Army, 
the reduction of the salient of St. Mihiel was to be undertaken as soon 
as the necessary troops and material could be made available. On 
account of the swampy nature of the country it was especially impor- 
tant that the movement be undertaken and finished before the fall rains 
should begin, which was usually about the middle of September. 

Arrangements were concluded for successive relief of American di- 
visions, and the organization of the First American Army under my 
personal command was announced on August 10, with La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre as headquarters. This Army nominally assumed control of a 
portion of the Vesle front, although at the same time directions were 
given for its secret concentration in the St. Mihiel sector. 

22. The force of American soldiers in France at that moment was 
sufficient to carry out this offensive, but they were dispersed along the 
front from Switzerland to the Channel. The three Army Corps head- 
quarters to participate in the St. Mihiel attack were the First, Fourth, 
and Fifth. The First was on the Vesle, the Fourth at Toul, and the 
Fifth not yet completely organized. To assemble combat divisions and 
service troops and undertake a major operation, within the short period 
available and with staffs so recently organized, was an extremely diffi- 
cult task. Our deficiencies in Artillery, Aviation, and special troops, 
caused by the shipment of an undue proportion of Infantry and Machine 
Guns during the summer, were largely met by the French. 

23. The reduction of the St. Mihiel salient was important, as it 
would prevent the enemy from interrupting traffic on the Paris-Nancy 
Railroad by -artillery fire and would free the railroad leading north 
through St. Mihiel to Verdun. It would also provide us with an ad- 


vantageous base of departure for an attack against the Metz-Sedan 
Railroad system which was vital to the German armies west of Verdun, 
and against the Briey Iron Basin which was necessary for the produc- 
tion of German armament and munitions. 

The general plan was to make simultaneous attacks against the flanks 
of the salient. The ultimate objective was’ tentatively fixed as the gen- 
eral line Marieulles (east of the Moselle)—heights south of Gorze- 
Mars la Tour-Etain. The operation contemplated the use on the west- 
ern face of 3 or 4 American divisions, supported by the attack of 6 
divisions of the Second French Army on their left, while 7 American 
divisions would attack on the southern face, and 3 French divisions 
would press the enemy at the tip of the salient. As the part to be 
taken by the Second French Army would be closely related to the 
attack of the First American Army, Gen. Petain placed all the French 
troops involved under my personal command. 

By August 30, the concentration of the scattered divisions, corps, 
and army troops, of the quantities of supplies and munitions required, 
and the necessary construction of light railways and roads, were well 
under way. 

24. In accordance with the previous general consideration of opera- 
tions at Bombon on July 24, an allied offensive extending practically 
along the entire active front was eventually to be carried out. After 
the reduction of the St. Mihiel sector the Americans were to cooperate 
in the concerted effort of the Allied armies. It was the sense of the 
conference of July 24, that the extent to which the different operations 
already planned might carry us could not be then foreseen, especially 
if the results expected. were achieved before the season was far ad- 
vanced. It seemed reasonable at that time to look forward to a com- 
bined offensive for the autumn, which would give no respite to the 
enemy and would increase our advantage for the inauguration of suc- 
ceeding operations extending into 1919. 

On August 30, a further discussion with Marshal Foch was held at 
my headquarters at Ligny-en-Barrois. In view of the new successes 
of the French and British near Amiens and the continued favorable 
results toward the Chemin des Dames on the French front, it was now 
believed that the limited Allied offensive, which was to prepare for 
the campaign of 1919, might be carried further before the end of the 
year. At this meeting it was proposed by Marshal Foch that the gen- 
eral operations as far as the American Army was concerned should be 
carried out in detail by: 

(a) An attack between the Meuse and the Argonne by the Second 
French Army, reinforced by from four to six American divisions. 

(b) A French-American attack, extending from the Argonne west 


to the Souain Road, to be executed on the right by an American Army 
astride the Aisne and on the left by the Fourth French Army. 

To carry out these attacks the 10 to 11 American divisions sug- 
gested for the St. Mihiel operation and the 4 to 6 for the Second 
French Army, would leave 8 to 10 divisions for an American Army 
on the Aisne. It was proposed that the St. Mihiel operation should 
be initiated on September 10 and the other two on September 15 and 
20, respectively. 

The plan suggested for the American participation in these 
operations was not acceptable to me because it would require the im- 
mediate separation of the recently formed First American Army into 
several groups, mainly to assist French armies. This was directly 
contrary to the principle of forming a distinct American Army, for 
which my contention had been insistent. An enormous amount of 
preparation had already been made in construction of roads, railroads, 
regulating stations, and other installations looking to the use and supply 
of our armies on a particular front. The inherent disinclination of our 
troops to serve under allied commanders would have grown and Amer- 
ican morale would have suffered. My position was stated quite clearly 
that the strategical employment of the First Army as a unit would be 
undertaken where desired, but its disruption to carry out these pro- 
posals would not be entertained. 

A further conference at Marshal Foch’s headquarters was held on 
September 2, at which Gen, Petain was present. After discussion the 
question of eaiployide the Amercan Army as a unit was conceded. 
The essentials of the strategical decision previously arrived at pro- 
vided that the advantageous situation of the Allies should be exploited 
to the utmost by vigorously continuing the general battle and extending 
it eastward to the Meuse. All the Allied armies were to be employed 
in a converging action. The British armies, supported by the left of 
the French armies, were to pursue the attack in the direction of Cam- 
brai; the center of the French armies, west of Rheims, would continue 
the actions, already begun, to drive the enemy beyond the Aisne; and 
the American Army, supported by the right of the French armies, 
would direct its attack on Sedan and Mezieres. 

It should be recorded that although this general offensive was fully 
outlined at the conference no one present expres the opinion that the 
final victory could be won in 1918. In fact, it was believed by the 
French high command that the Meuse-Argonne attack could not be 
pushed much beyond Montfaucon before the arrival of winter would 
force a cessation of operations. 

26. The choice between the two sectors, that east of the Aisne in- 
cluding the Argonne Forest, or the Champagne sector, was left to me. 


In my opinion, no other Allied troops had the morale or the offensive 
spirit to overcome successfully the difficulties to be met in the Meuse- 
Argonne sector and our plans and installations had been prepared for 
an expansion of operations in that direction. So the Meuse-Argonne 
front was chosen. ‘The entire sector of 150 kilometers, of front, ex- 
tending from Port-sur-Seille, east of the Moselle, west to include the 
Argonne Forest, was accordingly placed under my command, including 
all French divisions then in that zone. The First American Army was 
to proceed with the St. Mihiel operation, after which the operation be- 
tween the Meuse and the western edge of the Argonne Forest was to be 
prepared and launched not later than September 25. 

As a result of these decisions, the depth of the St. Mihiel operation 
was limited to the line Vigneulles-Thiaucourt-Regnieville. The num- 
ber of divisions to be used was reduced and the time shortened. 
Eighteen to 19 divisions were to be in the front line. There were 4 
French and 15 American divisions available, 6 of which would be in 
reserve, while the two flank divisions of the front line were not to ad- 
vance. Furthermore, 2 Army Corps headquarters, with their corps 
troops, practically all the Army Artillery and Aviation, and the First, 
Second, and Fourth Divisions, the first two destined to take a leading 
part.in the St. Mihiel attack, were all due to be withdrawn and started 
for the Meuse-Argonne by the fourth day of the battle. 

27. The salient had been held by the Germans since September, 


1914. It covered the most sensitive section of the enemy’s position on 


the Western Front; namely, ‘the Mezieres-Sedan-Metz Railroad and 
the Briey-Iron Basin; it threatened the entire region between Verdun 
and Nancy, and interrupted the main rail line from Paris to the east. 


Its primary strength lay in the natural defensive features of the terrain 


itself. The western face of the salient extended along the rugged, 
heavily wooded eastern heights of the. Meuse; the southern face fol- 
lowed the heights of the Meuse for 8 kilometers to the east and then 
crossed the plain of the Woevre, including within the German lines the 
detached heights of Loupmont and Montsec which dominated the plain 
and afforded the enemy unusual facilities for observation. The enemy 
had reinforced the positions by every artificial means during a period of 
four years. 

z38. On the night of September 11, the troops of the First Army 
were deployed in position. On the southern face of the salient was the 
First Corps, Maj. Gen. Liggett, commanding, with the Eighty-second, 
Ninetieth, Fifth, and Second Divisions in line, extending from the Mo- 


‘selle westward. On its left was the Fourth Corps, Maj. Gen Joseph 


T. Dickman, commanding, with the Ejighty-ninth, Forty-second, and 


First Divisions, the left of this corps being opposite Montsec. These 


two Army Corps were to deliver the principal attack, the line pivoting 
on the center division of the First Corps. The First Division on the 


‘left of the Fourth Corps was charged with the double mission of cov- 


ering its own flank while advancing some 20 kilometers due north to- 
ward the heart of the salient, where it was to make contact with the 
troops of the Fifth Corps. On the western face of the salient lay the 
Fifth Corps, Maj. Gen. George H. Cameron, commanding, with the 
Twenty-sixth Division, Fifteenth French Colonial Division, and the 
Fourth Division in line, from Mouilly west to Les Eparges and north to 
Watronville. Of these three divisions, the Twenty-sixth alone was to 
make a deep advance directed southeast toward Vigneulles. The 
French Division was to make a short progression to the edge of the 
heights in order to cover the left of the Twenty-sixth, The Fourth 
Division was not to advance. In the center, between our Fourth and 
Fifth Army Corps, was the Second French Colonial Corps, Maj. Gen. 
E. J. Blondlat, commanding, covering a front of 40 kilometers with 3 
small French divisions. These troops were to follow up the retirement 
of the enemy from the tip of the salient. 

The French independent air force was at my disposal which, to- 
gether with the British bombing squadrons and our own air forces, 
gave us the largest assembly of aviation that had ever been engaged in 
one operation. Our heavy guns were able to reach Metz and to inter- 
fere seriously with German rail movements. 

At dawn on September 12, after four hours of violent artillery fire 
of preparation, and accompanied by small tanks, the Infantry. of the 
First and Fourth Corps advanced. The infantry -of the Fifth Corps 
commenced its advance at 8 a. m. ‘The operation was carried out 
with entire precision. Just after daylight on September | 3, elements 
of the First and Twenty-sixth Divisions made a junction near Hatton- 
chatel and Vigneulles, 18 kilometers northeast of St: Mihiel. The 


rapidity with which our divisions advanced overwhelmed the enemy, 


and all objectives were reached by the afternoon of September 13. The 


enemy had apparently started to withdraw some of his troops from the 
tip of the salient on the eve of our attack, but had been unable to carry 
it through. We captured nearly 16,000 prisoners, 443 guns, and 
large stores of material and supplies. The energy and swiftness with 
which the operation was carried out enabled us to smother opposition 
to such an extent that we suffered less than 7,000 casualties during the 
actual period of the advance. 

During the next two days the right of our line west of the Moselle 
River was advanced beyond the objectives laid down in the original 
orders. This completed the operation for the time being and the line 
was stabilized to be held by the smallest practical force. ; 


29. The material results of the victory achieved were very impor- 
tant. An American Army was an established fact, and the enemy had 
felt its power. No form of propaganda could overcome the depressing 
effect on the morale of the enemy of this demonstration of our ability 
to organize a large American force and drive it successfully through his 
defenses. It gave our troops implicit confidence in their superiority and 
raised their morale to the highest pitch. For the first time wire en- 
tanglements' ceased to be regarded as impassable barriers and open- 
warfare training, which had been so urgently insisted upon, proved to be 
the correct doctrine. Our divisions concluded the attack with such 
small losses and in such high spirits that without the usual rest they 
were immediately available for employment in heavy fighting in a new 
theater of operations. - The strength of the First Army in this battle 
a approximately 500,000 men, of whom about 70,000 were 

rench. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE. OPERATION. 


30. The definite decision for the Meuse-Argonne phase of the great 
allied convergent attack was agreed to in my conference with Marshal 
Foch and Gen. Petain on September 2. It was planned to use all 
available forces of the First Army, including such divisions and troops 
as we might be able to withdraw from the St. Mihiel front. The 
Army was to break through the enemy’s successive fortified zones to 
include the Kriemhilde-Stellung, or Hindenburg Line, on the front 
Brieulles-Romagne sous Montfaucon-Grandpre, and thereafter, by de- 
veloping pressure toward Mezieres, was to insure the fall of the Hin- 
denburg Line along the Aisne River in front of the Fourth French 
Army, which was to attack to the west of the Argonne Forest. A 
penetration of some 12 to 15 kilometers was required to reach the 
Hindenburg Line on our front, and the enemy’s defenses were virtually 
continuous throughout that depth. 

The Meuse-Argonne front had been practically stabilized in Sep- 
tember, 1914, and, except for minor fluctuations during the German 
attacks on Verdun in 1916 and the French counteroffensive in August, 
1917, remained unchanged until the American advance in 1918. The 
net result of the four years’ struggle on this ground was a German de- 
fensive system of unusual depth and strength and a wide zone of utter 
devastation, itself a serious obstacle to offensive operations. 

31. The strategical importance of this portion of the line was sec- 
ond to none on the western front. Al supplies and evacuations of 
the German Armies in northern France were dependent upon two great 
railway systems—one in the north, passing through Liege, while the 
other in the south, with lines coming from Luxemburg, Thionville, and 


1 


Metz, had as its vital section the line Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres. No 
other important lines were available to the enemy, as the mountainous 
masses of the Ardennes made the construction of east and west lines 
through that region impracticable. The Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres line 
was essential to-the Germans for the rapid strategical movement of 
troops. Should this southern system be cut by the Allies before the 
enemy could withdraw his forces through the narrow neck between 
Mezieres and the Dutch frontier, the ruin of his armies in France and 
Belgium would be complete. 

From the Meuse-Argonne front the perpendicular distance to the 
Carignan-Mezieres railroad was 50 kilometers. This region formed 
the pivot of German operations in northern France, and the vital neces- 
sity of covering the great railroad line into-Sedan resulted in the con- 
vergence on the Meuse-Argonne front of the successive German de- 
fensive positions. It will be seen, for example, that the distance 
between “‘no man’s land” and the third German withdrawal position 
in the vicinity of the Meuse River was approximately 18 ‘kilometers; 
the distance between the corresponding points near the tip of the 
great salient of the western front was about 65 kilometers, and in 
the vicinity of Cambrai was over 30 kilometers. The effect of a 
penetration of 18 kilometers by the American Army would be 
equivalent to an advance of 65 kilometers farther west; furthermore, 
such an advance on our front was far more dangerous to the enemy 
than an advance elsewhere. The vital importance of this portion 
of his position was fully appreciated by the enemy, who had suffered 
tremendous losses in 1916 in attempting to improve it by the reduction 
of Verdun. As a consequence it had been elaborately fortified, and 
consisted of practically a continuous series of positions 20 kilometers 
or more in depth. . ee . 

In addition to the artificial defenses, the enemy was greatly aided 
by the natural features of the terrain. East of the Meuse the domi- 
nating heights not only protected his left but gave him positions from 
which powerful artillery could deliver an oblique fire on the western 
bank. Batteries located in the elaborately fortified Argonne forest 
covered his right flank, and could cross their fire with that of the 
guns on the east bank of the Meuse. Midway between the Meuse and 
the forest the heights of Montfaucon offered perfect observation and 
formed a strong natural position which had been heavily fortified. 
The east and west ridges abutting on the Meuse and Aire River valleys 
afforded the enemy excellent machine-gun positions for the desperate 
defense which the importance of the position would require him to’ 
make. North of Montfaucon densely wooded and rugged heights 
constituted natural features favorable to defensive fighting. 


32. When the First Army became engaged in the simultaneous 
preparation for two major operations, an interval of 14 days separated 
_ the initiation of the two attacks. During this short period of the move- 
ment of immense number of troops and the amount of supplies 
involved in the Meuse-Argonne battle, over the few roads available, 
and confined entirely to the hours of darkness, was one of the most 
: delicate and difficult problems of the war. The concentration included 
ee Be divisions of which 7 were involved in the pending St. Mihiel drive, 
_.. 3, were in sector in the Vosges, 3 in the neighborhood of Soissons, | 
_-—s ina training area, and | near Bar-le-Duc. Practically all the Artillery, 
Aviation, and other auxiliaries to be employed in the new operations 
were committed to the St. Mihiel attack and therefore could not be 
moved until its success was assured. The concentration of all units 
cn ae not to be used at St. Mihiel was commenced immediately, and on 
September | 3, the second day of St. Mihiel, reserve divisions and Army 
_ Artillery units were withdrawn and placed in motion toward the 
Argonne front. 
That part of the American sector from Fresnes-en-Woevre, south- 
east of Verdun, to the western edge of the Argonne Forest, while 
. “nominally under my control, did not actively become a part of my com- 
* ntil September 22, on which date my headquarters were estab- 
as tae at Souilly, Scent of Verdun. Of French troops, in addition to 
¢ Second French Colonial Corps, composed of 3 divisions, there 
- was also the Seventeeenth French Corps. of 3 divisions holding the 
front north and east of Verdun. 
33. At the moment of the opening of the Meuse-Argonne battle, 
i “the enemy had! divisions in line and 10 in reserve on the front 
* Ss Fresnes-en-Woevre and the Argonne Forest, inclusive. He 
< 7: undoubtedly expected a continuation of our advance toward Metz. 
uccessful ruses were carried out. between the Meuse River and 
aa Mimeville to deceive him as to our intentions, and French troops were 
maintained as a screen along our front until the night before the battle, 
: ‘so that the actual attack was a tactical surprise. 
__ 34. The operations in the Meuse-Argonne battle really form a 
uous whole, but they extended over such a long period of con- 
fighting that they will be considered in three phases, the 
first from September 26 to October 3, the second from October 4 to 
1, and the third from November | to 11. 
5. On the night of September 25, the 9 divisions to lead in the 
ck were deployed between the Meuse River and the western edge 
the Argonne Forest. On the right was the Third Corps, Maj. 
Bullard commanding, with the Thirty-third, Ejightieth, and Fourth 
ns in line; next came the Fifth Corps, Maj. Gen. Cameron 


of the Twenty-eight and Thirty-fifth Divisions. 


“mately Bois de la 


commanding, with the Seventy-Ninth, Thirty-seventh, and Ninety« 
first Divisions; on the left was the First Corps, Maj. Gen. Liggett 
commanding, with the Thirty-fifth, ‘Twenty-eight, and Seventy-seventh 
Divisions. Each corps had | division. in reserve and the Army held 
3 divisions as a general reserve. About 2,700 guns, 189 small tanks, 
142 manned by Americans, and 821 airplanes, 604 manned by 
Americans, were concentrated to support the attack of the infantry. 
We thus had a superiority in guns and aviation, and the enemy had 
no tanks. 

The axis of the attack was the line Montfaucon-Romagne-Buzancy, 
the purpose being to make the deepest penetration in the center, which, 
with the Fourth French Army advancing west of the Argonne, would 
force the enemy to evacuate that forest without our having to deliver 
a heavy attack in that difficult region. 

Following three hours of violent artillery fire of preparation, 
the Infantry advanced at 5:30 a. m. on September 26, accompanied 
by tanks. During the first two days of the attack, before the enemy 
was able to bring up his reserves, our troops made steady progress 
through the network of defenses. Montfaucon was held tenaciously 
by the enemy and was not captured until noon of the second day. 

By the evening of the 28th a maximum advance of || kilometers 
had been achieved and we had captured Baulny, Epinonville, Sept- 
sarges, and Dannevoux. The right had made a splendid advance 
into the woods south of Brieulles-sur-Meuse, but the extreme left 
was meeting strong resistance in the Argonne, ‘The attack continued 
without interruption, meeting six new divisions which the enemy threw 
into the first line before September 29. He developed a powerful 
machine gun defense supported by heavy artillery fire, and made 
frequent counter-attacks with fresh troops, particularly on the front 
These divisions had 
taken Varennes, Cheppy, Baulny, and Charpentry, and the line was 
whithin 2 kilometers of Apremont. We were no longer engaged in 
a maneuver for the pinching out of a salient, but were necessarily com- 
mitted, generally speaking, to a direct frontal attack against strong, 
hostile positions fully manned by a determined enemy. 

37. By nightfall of the 29th the First Army line was approxi- 
. Cote Lemont—Nantillois—Apremont—southwest 
across the Argonne. Many divisions, especially those in the center 
that were subjected to cross-fire of artillery, had suffered heavily. 
The severe fighting, the nature of the terrain over which they at- 
tacked, and the fog and darkness sorely tried even our best divisions. 
On the night of the 29th the Thirty-seventh and Seventy-ninth Divi- 
sions were ‘relieved by the Thirty-second and Third Divisions, respec- 


tively, and on the following night the First Division relieved the Thirty- 
fifth Division. 

38. The critical problem during the first few days of the battle 
was the restoration of communications over “no man’s land,” There 
were but four roads available across this deep zone, and the violent 
artillery fire of the previous period of the’ war had virtually destroyed 
them. The spongy soil and the lack of material increased the diffi- 
culty. But the splendid work of our engineers and pioneers soon made 
possible the movement of the troops, artillery, and supplies most needed. 
By the afternoon of the 27th all the divisional artillery, except a few 
batteries of heavy guns, had effected a passage and was supporting 
the infantry action. 


MEUSE-ARGONNE, SECOND PHASE. 


39. At 5:30 a. m. on October 4 the general attack was renewed. 
The enemy divisions on the front from Fresnes-en-Woevre to the 
Argonne had increased from 10 in first line to 16, and included some 
of his best divisions. The fighting was desperate, and only small 
advances were realized, except by the First Division on the right of 
the First Corps. By evening of October 5 the line was approximately 
Bois de la Cote Lemont-Bois du Fays-Gesnes-Hill 240-Fleville- 
Chehery, southwest through the Argonne. 

It was especially desirable to drive the enemy from his command- 
ing positions on the heights east of the Meuse, but it was even more 
important that we should force him to use his troops there and weaken 
his tenacious hold on positions in our immediate front. The further 
stabilization of the new St. Mihiel line permitted the withdrawal of 
certain divisions for the extension of the Meuse-Argonne operation to 
the east bank of the Meuse River. 

40. On the 7th the First Corps, with the Eighty-second Division 
added, launched a strong attack northwest toward Cornay, to draw 
attention from the movement east of the Meuse and at the same time 
outflank the German position in the Argonne. The following day 
the Seventeenth French Corps, Maj. Gen. Claudel commanding, initiated 
its attack east of the Meuse against the exact point on which the 
German armies must pivot in order to withdraw from northern France. 
The troops encountered elaborate fortifications and stubborn resistance, 
but by nightfall had realized an advance of 6 kilometers to a line 
well within the Bois de Consenvoye, and including the villages of Beau- 
mont and Haumont. Continuous fighting was maintained along our 
entire battle front, with especial success on the extreme left, where the 
capture of the greater part of the Argenne Forest was completed. The 


enemy contested every foot of ground on our front in order to make 
more rapid retirements farther west and withdraw his forces from 
northern France before the interruption of his’ railroad communications 
through Sedan. : 

41. We were confronted at this time by an insufficiency of replace- 
ments to build up exhausted divisions. Early in October combat units 
required some 90,000 replacements, and not more than 45,000 would 
be available before November | to fill the existing and prospective 
vacancies. We still had two divisions with the British and two with 
the French. A review of the situation, American and Allied, especially 
as to our own resources in men for the next two months, convinced me 
that the attack of the First Army and of the Allied Armies further 
west should be pushed to the limit. But ‘if the First Army was to 
continue its aggressive tactics our divisions then with the French must 
be recalled, and replacements must be obtained by breaking up newly 
arrived divisions. ; 

In discussing the withdrawal of our divisions from the French with 
Marshal Foch and Gen. Petain, on October 10, the former expressed 
his appreciation of the fact that the First Army was striking the pivot 
of the German withdrawal, and also held the view that the Allied 
-attack should continue. Gen. Petain agreed that the American divi- 
sions with the French were essential to us if we were to maintain our 
battle against the German pivot. The French were, however, strain- 
ing every nerve to keep up their attacks and, before those divisions with 
the French had been released, it became necessary for us to send the 
Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first Divisions from the First Army to assist 
the Sixth French Army in Flanders. 

42. At this time the First Army was holding a front of more 
than 120 kilometers; its strength exceeded 1,000,000 men; it was 
engaged in the most desperate battle of our history, and the burden 
of command was too heavy for a single commander and staff. There- 
fore, on October 12, that portion of our front extending from Port-sur- 
Seille, east of the Moselle, to Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast of Verdun, 
was transferred to the newly constituted Second Army with Lieut. Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard in command, under whom it began preparations for 
the extension of operations to the east in the direction of Briey and Metz. 
On October 16 the command of the First Army was transferred to 
Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett, and my advance headquarters was estab- 
lished at Ligny-en-Barrois, from which the command of the group of 
American Armies was exercised. i 

43. Local attacks of the First Army were continued in order par- 
ticularly to adjust positions preparatory to a renewed general assault. 


The First and Fifth Divisions were relieved by the Forty-second and 


 Ejghtieth Divisions, which were now fresh. An attack along the whole 
“= front was made on October 14. The resistance encountered was 
stubborn, but the stronghold on Cote Dame Marie was captured and 
the Hindenburg Line was broken. Cunel and Romagne-sous-Mont- 
were taken and the line advanced 2 kilometers north of Sommer- 
A maximum advance of 17 kilometers had been made since 
September 26 and the enemy had been forced to throw into the fight 
a total of 15 reserve divisions. 2 

During the remainder of the month important local operations were 
carried out, which involved desperate fighting. The First Corps, Maj. 
Corps, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall commanding, captured the 
iy Bois de Bantheville; the Third Corps, Maj. Gen. John L. Hines com- 
manding, completed the occupation of Cunel Heights; and the Seven- 
‘teenth French Corps drove the enemy from the main ridge south of La 
Kriemhilde- 


on October 18, and in the further penetration of the 
entering the battle 


ung on October 23 the Twenty-sixth Division 
is time relieved the Eighteenth French Division. 
. Summarizing the material results which had been attained 
the First Army by the end of October, we had met an increasing 
ber of Germany's best divisions, rising from 20 in line and reserve 

n September 26, to 31 on October 31; the enemy's elaborately pre- 
ed positions, including the Hindenburg line, in our front had been 


the almost impassable Argonne Forest was in our hands; an 


000 machine guns, and a mass of material captured; and 
great railway artery through Carignan to Sedan was now seriously 
demands of incessant battle which had been maintained day by 
+ more than a month had compelled our divisions to fight to 
it of their capacity. Combat troops were held in line and 
to the attack until deemed incapable of further effort because of 

ies or exhaustion; artillery once engaged was seldom withdrawn 
nany batteries fought until practically all the animals were casual- 
and the guns were towed out of line by motor trucks. The Amer- 

soldier had Seah aeled fortitude in this continuous fighting 
1g-the most inclement weather and under many disadvantages of 
Through experience, the Army had developed into a powerful 
smooth-running machine, and there was a supreme confidence in 


to carry the task successfully. 
| fae isch: pressure of these dogged attacks was a great strain 
troops, it was calamitous to the enemy. His divisions had 


a 


ding, advanced through Grandpre; the Fifth - 


_ Grande Montagne. Particularly heavy fighting occurred east of the 


of 21 kilometers had been effected; 18,600 prisoners, 370 


been thrown into confusion by our furious assaults, and his morale 
had been reduced until his will to resist had well-nigh reached the 
breaking point. Once a German division was engaged in the fight, 
it became practically impossible to effect its relief. The enemy was 
forced to meet the constantly recurring crises by breaking up tactical 
organizations and sending hurried detachments to widely separated 
portions of the field. 

Every member of the American Expeditionary Forces, from the 
front line to the base ports, was straining every nerve. Magnificent 
efforts were exerted by the entire Services of Supply to meet the enorm- 
ous demands made on it. Obstacles which seemed insurmountable 
were overcome daily in expediting the movements of replacements, 
ammunition and supplies to the front, and of sick and wounded to the 
rear. It was this spirit of determination animating every American soldier 
that made it impossible for the enemy to maintain the struggle until 
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45. The detailed plans for the operations of the Allied Armies on 
the western front changed from time to time during the course of this 
great battle, but the mission of the First American Army to cut the 
great Carignan-Sedan-Mezieres Railroad remained unchanged. Marshal 
Foch coordinated the operations along the entire front, continuing per- 
sistently’ and unceasingly the attacks by all Allied Armies; the Bel- 
gian Army, with a French Army and two American divisions, ad- 
vancing eastward; the British Armies and two American divisions, 
with the First French Army on their right, toward the region north 
of Givet; the First American Army and Fourth French Army, toward 
Sedan and. Mezieres. 

46. On the 21st my instructions were issued to the First Army to 
prepare thoroughly for a general attack on October 28, that would be 
decisive if possible. In order that the attack of the First Army and 
that of the Fourth French Army on its left should be simultaneous, 
our attack was delayed until November 1. The immediate purpose 
of the First Army was to take Buzancy and the heights of Barricourt, 
to turn the forest north of Grandpre, and to establish contact with 
the Fourth French Army near Boult-aux-Bois. The Army was directed 
to carry the heights of Barricourt by nightfall of the first day and 
then to exploit this success by advancing its left to Boult-aux-Bois in 
preparation for the drive toward Sedan. By strenuous effort all available 
artillery had been moved well forward to the heights previously occu- 
pied by the enemy, from which it could fully cover and support the 
initial advance of the Infantry. 


On this occasion and for the first time the Army prepared for its 
attack under normal conditions. We held the front of attack and 
were not under the necessity of taking over a new front, with its 
manifold installations and services. Our own personnel handled the 
communications, dumps, telegraph lines, and water service; our divi- 
sions were either on the line or close in rear; the French artillery, 
aviation, and technical troops which had previously made up our 
deficiencies had been largely replaced by our own organizations; and 
our army, corps, and divisional staffs were by actual experience second 
to none. 

47. On the morning of November |, three Army corps were in 
line between the Meuse River and the Bois de Bourgogne. On the 
right the Third Corps, had the Fifth and Ninetieth Divisions; the 
Fifth Corps occupied the center of the line, with the Ejighty-ninth 
and Second Divisions, and was to be the wedge of the attack on the 
first day; and on the left the First Corps deployed the Eightieth, 
Seventy-seventh, and Seventy-eighth Divisions. ‘ 

Preceded by two hours of violent artillery preparation, the Infantry 
advanced, closely followed by ‘‘accompanying guns.” The Artillery 
acquitted itself magnificently, the barrages being so well coordinated 
and so dense that the enemy was overwhelmed and quickly submerged 
by the rapid onslaught of the Infantry. By nightfall the Fifth Corps, 
in the center, had realized an advance of almost 9 kilometers, to the 
Bois de la Folie, and had completed the capture of the heights of 
Barricourt, while the Third Corps, on the right, had captured Aincre- 
ville and Andevanne. Our troops had broken through the enemy's 
last defense, captured his artillery positions, and had precipitated a 
retreat of the German forces about to be isolated in the forest north 
of Grandpre. On the 2d and 3d we advanced rapidly against heavy 
fighting on the fronts of the right and center corps; to the left the troops 
of the First Corps hurried forward in pursuit, some by motor trucks, 
while the Artillery pressed along the country roads close behind. Our 
heavy artillery was skillfully brought into position to fire upon the 
Carignan-Sedan Railroad and the junction at Longuyon and Conflans. 
By the evening of the 4th, our troops had reached La Neuville, opposite 
Stenay, and had swept through the great Foret de Dieulet, reach- 
ing the outskirts of Beaumont, while on the left we were 8 kilometers 
north of Boult-aux-Bois. 

The following day the advance continued toward Sedan with in- 
creasing swiftness. The Third Corps, turning eastward, crossed the 
Meuse in a brilliant operation by the Fifth Division, driving the enemy 
from the heights of Dun-sur-Meuse and forcing a general withdrawal 


trom the strong positions he had so long held on the hills north of 
Verdun. 

By the 7th the right of the Third Corps had exploited its river 
crossing to a distance of 10 kilometers east of the Meuse, completely 
ejecting the enemy from the wooded heights and driving him out into 
the swampy plain of the Woevre; the Fifth and First Corps had reached 
the line of the Meuse River along their respective fronts and the 
left of the latter corps held the heights dominating Sedan, the strategical 
goal of the Meuse-Argonne operation, 41 kilometers from our point of 
departure on November 1. We had cut the enemy's main line of 
communications. Recognizing that nothing but a cessation of hostilities 
could save his armies from complete disaster, he appealed for an 
immediate armistice on November 6. ; 

48. Meanwhile general plans had been prepared for the further 
employment of American forces in an advance between the Meuse 
and the Moselle, to be directed toward Longwy by the First Army, 
while the Second Army was to assume the offensive toward the Briey 
Iron Basin. Orders directing the preparatory local operations involved 
in this enterprise were isSued on November 5, 

Between the 7th and 10th of November the Third Corps continued 
its advance eastward to Remoiville, while the Seventeenth French 
Corps, on its right, with the Seventy-ninth, Twenty-sixth, and Ejghty- 
first American Divisions, and 2 French divisions, drove the enemy from 
his final foothold on the heights east of the Meuse. At 9 p. m. on 
November 9 appropriate orders were sent to the First itt Second 
Armies in accordance with the following telegram from Marshal Foch 
to the Commander of each of the Allied armies: — 


“The enemy, disorganized by our repeated attacks, retreats along 
the entire front. It is important to coordinate and expedite our 
movements. I appeal to the energy and the initiative of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief and of their armies to make decisive the results 
obtained.” ry 


Tn consequence of the foregoing instructions, our Second Army pressed 
the enemy along its entire front. On the night of the 1Oth-I 1th and 
the morning of the I 1th the Fifth Corps, in the First Army, forced 
a crossing of the Meuse east of Beaumont and gained the command- 
ing heights within the reentrant of the river, thus completing our control 
of the Meuse River line. At 6 a. m. on the 11th notification was 
received from Marshal Foch’s headquarters that the Armistice had been 
signed and that hostilities would cease at 1! a, m. Preparatory 


i J 
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‘measures had already been taken to insure the prompt transmission to 


the troops of the announcement of an Armistice. However, the ad- 


~ vance east of Beaumont on the ‘morning of the 11th had been so rapid 


and communication across the river was so difficult that there was some 
fighting on isolated portions of that front after 11 a. m. 

49. Between September 26 and November 11, 22 American and 
4 French divisions, on the front extending from Renihieust of Verdun 
to the Argonne Forest, had engaged and decisively beaten 47 different 
German divisions, representing 25 per cent of the enemy’s entire divi- 
sional strength on the western front. Of these enemy divisions 20 had 
been drawn from the French front and | from the British front. Of 
the 22 American divisions 12 had, at different times during this period, 
been engaged on fronts other than our own. The First Army suffered 
a loss of about 117,000 in killed and wounded. It captured 26,000 
prisoners, 847 cannon, 3,000 machine guns, and large quantities of 
material. 

The disposition which the enemy made to meet the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, both immediately before the opening of the attack and 
during the battle, demonstrated the importance which he ascribed to 
this section of the front and the extreme measures he was forced to 
take iffmits defense. From the moment the American offensive began 
until the Armistice, his defense was desperate and the flow of his 
divisions to our front was continuous. 


OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND ARMY. 


50. Under the instructions issued by me on November 5, for opera- 
tions by the Second Army in the direction of the Briey Iron Basin, 
the advance was undertaken along the entire front of the army and 
continued during the last three days of hostilities. In the face of 
the stiff resistance offered by the enemy, and with the limited number 


‘of troops at the disposal of the Second Army, the gains realized re- 


flected great credit on the divisions concerned. On November 6 Marshal 


Foch requested that 6 American divisions be held in readiness to assist 


in an attack which the French were preparing to launch in the direction 
of Chateau-Salins. The plan was agreed to, but with the provision 
that our troops should be employed under the direction of the com- 
manding’ general Second Army. 

This combined attack was to be launched on November 14, and 


was to consist of 20 French divisions under Gen. Mangin and the 6 


American divisions under Gen. Bullard. Of the divisions designated 
for this operation the Third, Fourth, Twenty-ninth, and Thirty-sixth 


were in Army reserve and were starting their march eastward on the 
morning of November |1, while the Twenty-eighth and Thirty-fifth 
were being withdrawn from line on the Second Army front. 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES ON OTHER FRONTS. 


51. During the first phase of the Meuse-Argonne battle, American 
divisions were participating in important attacks on other portions of the 
front. The Second Army Corps, Maj. Gen. Read, commanding, 
with the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions on the British front, 
was assigned the task in cooperation with the Australian Corps, of 
breaking the Hindenburg line at Le Cateau, where the St. Quentin 
Canal passes through a tunnel under a ridge. In this attack, carried 
out September 29 and October 1, the Thirtieth Division speedily 
broke through the main line of defense and captured all of its ob- 
jectives, while the Twenty-seventh progressed until some of its elements 
reached Gouy. In this and later actions from October 6 to 19, our 
Second Corps captured over 6,000 prisoners and advanced about 24 
kilometers. 

52. On October 2-9 our Second and Thirty-sixth Divisions assisted 
the Fourth French Army in its advance between Rheims and the 
Argonne. The Second Division completed its advance on this front 
bythe assault of the wooded heights of Mont Blanc, the key point 
of the German position, which was captured ‘with consummate dash 
and skill. The division here repulsed violent counterattacks, and then 
carried our lines into the village of St. Etienne, thus forcing the Ger- 
mans to fall back before Rheims and yield positions which they had held 
since September, 1914. On October 10 the Thirty-sixth Division 
relieved the Second, exploiting the latter’s success, and in two days 
advanced, with the French, a distance of 21 kilometers, the enemy 
retiring behind the Aisne River: 

53. In the middle of October, while we were heavily engaged in 
the Meuse-Argonne, Marshal Foch requested that 2 American divi- 


sions be sent immediately to assist the Sixth French Army in Belgium, 


- where slow progress was being made. The Thirty-seventh and Ninety- 


first Divisions, the latter being accompanied by the Artillery of the 
Twenty-eighth Division, were hurriedly dispatched to the Belgian front. 
On October 30, in continuation of the Flanders offensive, these divi- 
sions entered the line and attacked. By November 3 the Thirty- 
seventh Division had completed its mission by rapidly driving the 
enemy across the Escaut River and had firmly established itself on 
the east bank, while the Ninety-first Division, in a spirited advance, 


¢aptured Spitaals Bosschen, reached the Scheldt, and entered Aude- 
narde, 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN ITALY. 


54. The Italian Government early:made request for American 
troops, but the critical situation on the western front made it neces- 
sary to coricentrate our efforts there. When the Secretary of War 
was in Italy during April, 1918, he was urged to send American 
troops to Italy to show America’s interest in the Italian situation and 
to strengthen Italian morale. Similiarly a request was made by the 
Italian Prime Minister at the Abbeville conference. It was finally 
decided to send one regiment to Italy with the necessary hospital and 
auxiliary services, and the Three hundred and thirty-second Infantry 
was selected, reaching the Italian front in July, 1918. These troops 
participated in action against the Austrians in the fall of 1918 at the 
crossing of the Piave River and in the final pursuit of the Austrian 
Army. 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN RUSSIA. 


55. It was the opinion of the Supreme War Council that Allied 
troops should be sent to cooperate with the Russians, either at Mur- 
mansk or Archangel, against the Bolshevist forces, and the British 
Government, through its ambassador at Washington, urged American 
participation in this undertaking. On July 23, 1918, the War De- 
partment directed the dispatch of three battalions of Infantry and three 
companies of Engineers to join the Allied expedition. In compliance 
with these instructions the Three hundred and thirty-ninth Infantry, 
the First Battalion, Three hundred and tenth Engineers, Three hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh Field Hospital Company, and Three hundred 
and thirty-seventh Ambulance Company were sent through England, 
whence they sailed on August 26. 

The mission of these troops was limited to guarding the ports and 
as much of the surrounding country as might develop threatening 
conditions. The Allied force operated under British command, through 
whose orders the small American contingent was spread over a front 
of about 450 miles. From September, 1918, to May, 1919, a series 
of minor engagements with the Bolshevist forces occurred, in which 82 
Americans were killed and 7 died of wounds. 

In April, 1919, two companies of American railroad troops were 
added to our contingent. The withdrawal of the American force 
commenced in the latter part of May, 1919, and on August 25 there 
was left only a small detachment of Graves Registration troops. 


_ THE ADVANCE INTO GERMANY. 


56. In accordance with the terms of the Armistice, the Allies 
were to occupy all German territory west of the Rhine, with bridge- 
heads of 30 kilometer radius at Cologne, Coblenz, and Mayence. The 
zone assigned the American command was the bridgehead of Coblenz 
and the district of Treves. This territory was to be occupied by an 
American Army, with its reserves held between the Moselle-Meuse 
Rivers and the Luxemburg frontier. 

The instructions of Marshal Foch, issued on November 16, con- 
templated that 2 French infantry divisions and | French cavalry division 
would be added to the American forces that occupied the Coblenz 
bridgehead, and that | American Division would be added to the 


French force occupying the Mayence bridgehead. As this arrange- : 


ment presented possibilities of misunderstanding due to difference of 
views regarding the government of occupied territory, it was represented 
to the Marshal that each nation should be given a well-defined territory 
of occupation, employing within. such territory only the troops of the 
commander responsible for the particular zone. On December 9 
Marshal Foch accepted the principle of preserving the entity of com- 
mand and troops, but reduced the American bridghead by adding a 
portion of the eastern half to the French command at Mayence. 

57. Various reasons made it undesirable to employ either the 
First or Second Army as the Army of Occupation. Plans had been 
made before the Armistice to organize a Third Army and, on November 
14, this army, with Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman as commander, was 
designated as the Army of Occupation. The Third and Fourth Army 
Corps staffs and troops, less artillery, the First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Thirty-second, and Forty-second Divisions, and the Sixty-sixth Field 
Artillery Brigade were assigned to the Third Army. This force was 
later increased by the addition of the Seventh Corps, Maj. Gen. 
William M. Wright commanding, with the Fifth, Eighty-ninth, and 
Ninetieth Divisions. a ; 

The advance toward German territory began on November 17 at 
5 a..m., six days after signing the Armistice. All of the Allied 
forces from the North-Sea to the Swiss border moved forward simultane- 
ously in the wake of the retreating German armies. Upon arrival at 
the frontier, a halt was made until December 1, when the leading 
elements of all Allied armies crossed the line into Germany. The 
Third Army Headquarters were established at Coblenz and an Ad- 
vance General Headquarters located at Treves. Steps were immediately 
taken to organize the bridgehead for defense, and dispositions were 
made to meet a possible renewal of hostilities. 3 


The advance to the Rhine required long arduous marches, through 
cold and inclement weather, with no opportunity for agi to rest, 
refit, and refresh themselves after their participation in the final battle. 
. upation bore itself splendidly and exhibited a fine 


DS stam of eecnie 
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both during the advance and throughout the period 


a OF occupation, : 
58, The zone of march of our troops into Germany and the line 
" of communications of the Third Army after reaching the Rhine lay 
~ through Luxemburg. After the passage of the Third Army, the 
occupation of Luxemburg, for the purpose of guarding our line of com: 
nunications, was intrusted to the Fifth and Thirty-third Divisions of 
the Second Army, The city of Luxemburg, garrisoned by French 
; troops and designated as the headquarters of the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief, was excluded from our control. 
a ~ Upon entering the at of Luxemburg in the advance, a polic 
, ote interference in the affairs of the Grand Duchy was announced. 
Therefore, when the French commander in the city of Luxembur 
am given charge of all troops in the Duchy, in so far as concerne 
“administration of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg,"’ my instruc- 
s were that our troops would not be subject to his control, Later, 
- my request, and in order to avoid possible friction, Marshal Foch 
laced the entire Duchy in the American Zone. 


_ RETURN OF TROOPS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


. On the day the Armistice was signed, the problem of the 
of our troops to the United States was taken up with the War 
yartment and, on November 15, a ried recommended of sending 
. certain auxiliaries so that we could begin to utilize all available 
- without delay. On December 21 the War Department an- 
ed by cable that it had been decided to begin immediately the 
of our forces and continue as rapidly as transportation would 
nit, To carry this out, a schedule for the constant flow of troops 
ports was established, having in mind our international obligations 
ig the signing of the treaty of peace. 
~ While more intimately related to the functions of the Services 
ply than to Operations, it is logical to introduce here a brief re 
of cae anizations created for the return of our troops to America, 
rior to the istice but 15,000 men had been returned home. Al- 
the existing organization was built for the efficient and rapid 
of the incoming forces, the embarkation of this small number 
J no difficulties, But the Armistice suddenly and completely 
problem of the Services of Supply at the ports and the 


handling of troops, It became necessary immediately to reorganize 
the machinery of the ports, to construct large embarkation camps, and 
to create an’ extensive service for embarking the homeward-bound 


troops. 

Brest, St. Nazaire, and Bordeaux became the principal embarkation 
ports, Marseilles and Le Havre being added later to utilize Italian 
and French liners. ‘The construction of the embarkation camps during 
unseasonable winter weather was the most trying problem, These, with 
the billeting facilities available, gave accommodation for 55,000 at Brest, 
44,000 at St. Nazaire, and 130,000 at Bordeaux, Unfortunately, 
the largest ships had to be handled at Brest, where the least shelter 
was available, 

To maintain a suitable reservoir of men for Brest and St, Nazaire, 
an Embarkation Center was organized around Le Mans, which event- 
ually accommodated 230,000 men. Here the troops and their records 
were prepared for the return voyage and immediate demobilization. 
As the troops arrived at the base ports, the embarkation service was 
charged with feeding, reclothing, and equipping the hundreds of thou- 
sands who passed through, which required the maintenance of a form 
of hotel service on a scale not hitherto attempted, 

On November 16 all combat troops, except 30 divisions and 
a minimum of corps and army troops, were released for return to the 
United States. It was early evident that only limited use would be 
made =e the American divisions, and that the retention of 30 divisions 
was not necessary, Marshal Foch considered it indispensable to main- 
tain under arms a total, including Italians, of 120 to 140 divisions, 
and he propose: that we maintain 30 divisions in France until February 
1, 25 of which should be held in the Zone of the Armies, and that on 
March | we should have 20 divisions in the Zone of the Armies and 5 
ready to embark. ‘The plan for March | was satisfactory, but the 
restrictions as to the divisions that should be in France on February 
| could not be accepted, as it would seriously interfere with the flow 
of troops homeward, 

In a communication dated December 24 the Marshal set forth the 
minimum forces to be furnished by the several Allies, requesting the 
American Army to furnish 22 to 25 divisions of Infantry. In the 
same note he estimated the force to be maintained after the signing of 
the preliminaries of peace at about 32 divisions, of which the American 
Army was to furnish 6. 

In reply it was pointed out that our problem of repatriation of troops 
and their demobilization was quite different from that of France or 
Great Britain, On account of our long line of communications in 
France and the time consumed by the ocean voyage and travel in the 


United States, even with the maximum employment of our then available 
transportation, at least a year must elapse before we could complete 
our demobilization. Therefore, it was proposed by me‘that the num- 
ber of American combat divisions to be maintained in the Zone of the 
Armies should be reduced on April | to 15 divisions and on May 1 tol0 
divisions, and that in the unexpected event that the preliminaries of 
peace should not be signed by May | we would continue to maintain 
10 divisions in the Zone of the Armies until the date of signature. 

The Allied Commander-in-Chief later revised his estimate, and, on 
January 24, stated to the Supreme War Council that the German 
demobilization would permit the reduction of the Allied forces to 100 
divisions, of which the Americans were requested to furnish 15. In 
reply, it was again pointed out that our problem was entirely one of 
transportation, and that such a promise was unnecessary inasmuch as 
it would probably be the summer of 1919 before we could reduce 
our forces below the number asked. We were, therefore, able to keep 
our available ships filled, and by May 19 all combat divisions, except 
5 still in the Army of Occupation, were under orders to proceed to 
ports of embarkation. This provided sufficient troops to utilize all 
troop transports to include July 15. 

62. ‘The President had informed me that it would be necéssary for 
us to have at least one regiment in occupied Germany, and left the 


summarizes the agreement reached: 


details to be discussed by me with Marshal Foch. My cable of July 1 


“By direction of President, I have discussed with Marshal 
Foch question of forces to be left on the Rhine. Following 
agreed, upon: The Fourth and Fifth Divisions will be sent to 
base ports immediately, the Second Division will commence mov- 
ing to base ports on July 15, and the Third Division on August — 
15. Date of relief of First Division will be decided later. 
Agreement contemplates that after compliance by Germany with 
military conditions to be completed within first three months after 
German ratification of treaty, American force will be reduced to 
one regiment of Infantry and certain auxiliaries. Request Presi- 
dent be informed of agreement.” [ 


As a result of a later conference with Marshal Foch, the Third 
Division was released on August 3 and the First Division on Au- 
gust 15. JI am, Mr. Secretary, . - pbs 

Very Respectfully, _ 
John J. Pershing, 
General, Commander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. 
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The following summary of America’s participation in the World 

War was compiled from data prepared by Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 

, Chief of the Statistics Branch of the General Staff. Before becoming 

* a member of the General Staff, Colonel Ayres was director of the 

‘a Departments of Education and Statistics of the Russell Sage F ounda- 
lion. 


Bers’ FOUR MILLION MEN. 


i : 1. The number of men serving in the armed forces of the Nation 
yale the war was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 served in the 
+m. 

a In the War with Germany the United States raised twice as 
many men as did the Northern States in the Civil War, but only half 
as many in proportion to the population. 

3. The British sent more men to France in their first year of war 
than we did in our first year, but it took England three years to reach 
a strength of 2,000,000 men in France, and the United States accom- 
plished it in one-half of that time. 

4. Of every 100 men who served, 10 were National Guardsmen, 
13 were Regulars, and 77 were in the National Army (or would have 
been if the services had not been consolidated). 

_ 5. Of the 54,000,000 males in the population, 26,000,000 were 
registered in the draft or were already in service. 

6. In the physical examinations the. States of the Middle West 

made the best showing. Country boys did better than city boys; whites 
better than colored; and native born better than foreign born. 
; In this war twice as many men were recruited as in the Civil 
Me War and at one-twentieth of the recruiting cost. 
, Page. ' 8. There were 200,000 Army officers. Of every six officers, one 
2a had previous military training with troops, three were graduates of 
officers’ training camps, and two. came directly from civil life. 


§ a lt ad es i. SIX MONTHS OF TRAINING. 


1. The average American soldier who fought in France had six 

“| an ( mcnthe of training here, two months overseas before entering the line, 
and one month in a quiet sector before going into battle. 

Beat 2. + Most soldiers received their training in infantry divisions which 


‘ 


Springfield rifles. 


AMERICA’S AMAZING ACHIEVEMENT 


are our typical combat units and consist of about 1,000 officers and 
27,000 men. 

3. Forty-two divisions were sent to France. 

4. More than two-thirds of our line officers were graduates of the 
officers’ training camps. 

5. France and England sent to the United States nearly 800 
specially skilled officers and noncommissioned officers who rendered 
most important aid as instructors in our training camps. 


FOOD, CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT. 


1. The problems of feeding and clothing the Army were difficult 
because of the immense quantities involved rather than because of the 
difficulty of manufacturing the articles needed. 

2. Requirements for some kinds of clothing for the Army were 
more than twice as great as the prewar total American production of 
the same articles. 

To secure the articles needed for the Army the Government had 
to commandeer all the wool and some other staple articles in the 
United States and control production through all its stages. 

4. The distribution of supplies in the expeditionary forces required 
the creation of an organization called the Services of Supply, to which 
one-fourth of all the troops who went overseas were assigned. 

5. American Engineers built in France 83 new ship berths, 1,000 
miles of standard-gauge track, and 538 miles of narrow-gauge track. 

6. The Signal Corps strung in France 100,000 miles of telephone 
and telegraph wire. 

Prior to the armistice 40,000 trucks were shipped to the forces 
in France. 

8. Construction projects in the United States cost twice as much 
as the Panama Canal, and construction overseas was on nearly as large 
a scale. 

The Army in France always had enough food and clothing. 


SPRINGFIELDS, ENFIELDS AND BROWNINGS. 
1. When war was declared the Army had on hand nearly 600,000 


Their manufacture was continued, and the American 
Enfield rifle’ designed and put into production. 


2. The total production of Springfield and Enfield yifles up to 

the signing of the armistice was over 2,500,000 

The use of machine guna on a large scale ia a development of the 
European wat, In the American Army the allowance in 1912 was 
four machine guns per regiment, In 1919 the new Army plans provide 
for an equipment of 336 guns per regiment, or eighty: ‘our times aa 
many, 

4. The entire number of American machine guns produced to the 
end of 1918 was 227,000, 

5. During the war the Rabe automatic rifle and the Browning 
machine gun were developed, put into quantity production, and used in 
large numbers in the final battles | in France, 

6. The Browning machine guns are believed to be more effective 
than the corresponding weapon used in any other army, 

4 merican production of rifle ammunition amounted to a 
mately 3,500,000,000, of which 1,500,000,000 were ships 


seas, 


TWO THOUSAND GUNS ON 'THE FIRING LINE, 


1, When war was declared the United States had sufficient light 
artillery to equip an army of 500,000 men, and shortly found iteelf 
confronted with the problem of preparing to equip 5 £000,000 men, 

To meet the situation it was decided in June, 1917, to allot our 
guns to training purposes and to equip our forces in France with 
artillery conforming to French and British standard calibers, 

. Tt was arranged that we should purchase from the French and 
British the artillery needed for our first divisions and ship them in 
return equivalent amounts of steel, copper, and other raw materials so 
that they could either manufacture guns for us in their own factories 
or give us guns out of their stocks and replace them by new ones made 
from our materials, 

Up to the end of April, 1919, the number of complete artillery 
units produced in American plants was more than 3,000, or equal to 
all those purchased from the French and British during the war, 

he number of rounds of complete artillery ammunition pro 
duced in American plants was in excess of 0, as a ie 
with 9,000,000 rounds secured from the French and British, 

6. In the first 20 months after the declaration of war by each 
country the British did better than we did in the production of light 
artillery, and we excelled them in producing heavy artillery and both 
light and heavy ammunition. 

7. Se far as the Allies were concerned, the European war was in 
large measure fought with American powder and high explosives, 


pence 
overs 


8. At the end of the war American production of smokeless pow- . 


der hehe 45 per cent greater than the French and British production 
combine 
At the end of the war the Atala production of high explo- 
sives was 40 per cent greater than Great Britain's and nearly double 
ei id France, 
of which was sold to the French and British, 
Out of every hundred days that our combat divisions were 
line in France they were supported by their own en Me 75 da d 
by British artillery for 5 days, and by French ie 
remaining 18¥4 days that they were in line ee aati 1s days 
were in quiet sectors, and only one-half of | one day in each hundred 
was in active sectors, 
«In round numbers, we had in France 3,500 pieces of artillery, 
of which nearly 500 were made in America, and we used on the firing 
line 2,250 pieces, of which over 100 were made in America, 


AIRPLANES, MOTORS AND BALLOONS, - 


1. On the declaration of war the United States had 55 training 
a ee of which 51 were classified as obsolete and the other 4 as 
eacent, 


When we entered the war the Allies made the designs of their 


planes available to us and before the end of hostilities ferniohed us 
rom their own manufacture 3, 800 service planes, 
3, Aviation training schools in the United States 
men from elementary courses and 4,028 from advan 
than 5,000 pilots and observers were sent overseas, 


fees 8,602 
courses, More 


The total personnel of the Air Service, officers, students, and 


enlisted mon, increased from 1,200 at the outbreak of the war to nearly 
ia 000 at its close, 

5. ‘There were produced in the United States to November 30, 
1918, more than 8,000 training planes and more than 16,000 training 
engines 


6. The De Haviland-4 observation and day bombing plane she 


the signing of the armistice 3,227 ea he and 1,885 
ah overseas, ‘The plane was Revoir at the front for 
three months, 


7, The production of the 12-cylinder Liberty engine was America’ 
chief contribution to aviation, Before the armistice rea had been 
completed, 4,435 aaa gens Ar ty forces, and 1,025 dee 
livered to the Allies, 


During the war America produced 10,000 tons of gas, much. 


nm in action wearing the American uniform were 

Escad “ngs who were transferred to the 

ee ‘ 

force at the front grew, from 3 squadrons 
iota, On November 11 the 45 squad: 


) “a eo of of the advance for American 
' aquadrot layed meataat tles ir the baat 

adi important roles in the battles 
» Mih Meuse-Argonne, ‘They 
n combat 55 ent nla, while their own losses 

D DAYS OF BATTLE. 


ty three American soldiers who reached France 
e number who reached France was 2,084,000, 

aw active service at the front, 

t reached France 29 took part in active 

_. Seven. of hank were Regular Army divisions, 
rom the National Guard, and 11. were made up of 


1 divisions were in battle for 200 days and engaged 
er of August until the end of the war the Ameri- 


ie British, 
x the American divisions held 10 miles of tine; or 
seis western front. 

of April the Germans had a superiority of 324,000 
Due to American arrivals the allied stren math exceeded 
rmans in June and was more than 600,000 above it in 


the Battle. of St. Mihiel 550,000 Americans were engage 
ith about 100,000 on the Northern side in the roth 
g The artillery fired more than 1,000, 000 shells in four 


the greater part of the time a front longer. 


aie 


th aah intense: concentration of atllry fire recorded - D 


2, The direct cost was about $22,0000,000,000, or nearly enough 

to i the entire cost of running the United States Government from 
791 up to the outbreak of the European war, 

Our expenditures in this was was sufficient to have carried on 
the Pbsiaieoe War continuously for more than |,000 years at the 
yate of expenditure which that war actually involved, 

4, In addition to this huge expenditure maaeiy $10,000,000,000 
have been loaned by the United States to the Allie 

. The Army expenditures have been over $14, 000,000,000, or 
oy two-thirds of our total war costs, 

uring ae first three months our war expenditures were at the 

rate of $2,00: eh er day. During the next year they averaged 
more than $22,000,000 a day, For the final ten months of the period, 
from Aaah i91 6, to April, 1919, the daily average was over 
$44,000,000, 
hth Although the Army ‘expenditures are less than two-thirds of 
our total war costs, they are nearly equal to the value of all the gold 
produced in the whole world from the discovery of America up to the 
ries a the ki ean War, 

The pay of the Army during the war cost more than the com- 
bined salaries of all the public-school principals and teachers in the 
United States for the five years from 1912 to 1916, 

9. The e total war costs of all nations were about $186,000,000,- 
000, of which the Allies and the United States spent two thirds and 
o, mee one-third, 

he So nations spending the greatest amounts were Ger- 
a , Great Britain, and a vasnce in that order, After them come 
the United States and Austria-Flungary, with substantially equal ex- 


The United States spent about one-eighth of the entire cost of 
the war, and something less than one-fifth of the expenditures of the 


allied side, 
A. E, F, CASUALTY LIST, 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CASUALTIES TO JANUARY 19, 1920, 


Killed in = sk Nga BOA REAORS giv chil sre Okey: « 34,774 
ied of Wounds ...... (EE ee ane 13,96] 
Died of Dann. er rt tefl, ibe aes ta dale.s eee 
Died from Accident and Other Causes, .... 6.00.00 eens 
Wounded in Action (over 85 per cent returned to duty) > At 3" yy 


Missing in Action—not including prisoners released and re- 
turned 


6 ae Wiese rte 293,053 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


WAGIINGTON. 


- For Captain James C. Russell 


It is with pride that I add a few 
written words to this book which with 
pictures brings so forcibly to the people 
of our country the deeds of our men in 
the World War. Every man who went to the 
colors stored his mind with pictured in- 
cidents of this new experience which came 
to men of the Army, the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. To these the pages of actual pic- 
tures of what they saw, felt and went 
through will bring a newer and a closer 
realization of those unforgettable days. 
To generations growing and to generations 
yet to come, this picture book will ever 
be an inspiration, a guide to a real 
Americanism and a development of genuine 
loyalty just as these pictures will forc- 
ibly emphasize the written words of the 
historian. 


HON, EDWIN DENBY 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Photo by T. F. Darling 
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Herrin & Bowing 


War! 


T is a fearful thing to lead this great, peaceful country 
| into war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all 
wars, civilization itself seeming to be in the balance.’ But 
the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts~-for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, 
for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and safety to all nations and make the world 


itself at last free. 


“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our for- 
tunes, everything that we are and everything that: we 
have, with the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her birth and 
happiness and the peace which she has treasured. God 


helping her, she can do no other.”-President Wilson to 
Congress, April 2, 1917. 


THE WAR PRESIDENT 


wn 


TE fully realize that had it not been for 

the Navy, which kept watch night and 

day over our transport fleet, American effort 
in France would never have been successful. 


* General, Commander-in-Chief 
American Expeditionary Forces 


U.S. Navy Official 


Admiral William S. Benson, Chief of Qperations and ranking officer of the 
United States Navy during the World War. 
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When Germany Was Winning 


In month of America’s entry into war, tonnage 
loss wae 876,029; at close of conflict 
sinkings were reduced to 
112,427 tone 


Rear Admiral William 5, Sina and his aide, Commander 
J, V. Babeoek, landed in England, April 9, 1917,: On 
the day of his arrival in London Admiral Sims had his 
fivat interview with Admiral Jellicoe whe at that time 
was the Firat Sea Lord, “After the usual greetings,” 
says Admiral Sims sin his remarkable volume, "The 
Victory at Sea,” Admiral Jellicoe took a paper out of his 
drawer and handed it tome, lt was a record of the ton: 
nage losses for the last two months, This showed that 
the total sinkings, Myitish and Neutral, had reached 
546,000 tone in February and 603,000 in Mareh; it 
further disclosed that ainkings were taking place in April 
which incleated the destruction of nearly 900,000 tons, 
These figures indicated that the losses were three and 
four times as large ae those which were then being pub- 
lished in the press, — It la expressing it mildly te say that 
I was surprised by this Weslspere ] was fairly as- 
tounced; for | had never imagined anything ao terrible, 
| expressed my consternation to Admiral Jellicoe, ‘Yes,’ 
he said, aa quietly as though he were discussing the 
weather and not the future of the British Empire, ‘Tt is 
impossible for us to go on with the warif losses like this 
continue, ‘What are you doing about it?’ | asked, 
‘Everything that we can, We are increasing our anti 
subeaahtine Terall in every possible way, We ave using 
every possible eralt we can find with which to fight sub- 
marines, Weare building destroyers, trawlers, and other 
like evaft aa fast aa we can, But the situation ia very 
aerious and we shall need all of the assistance We can get.” 
The gravity of the situation la plainly depicted on the 
faces of Admiral Sima and his aide, Commander Babcock, 
as they emerge from the British Admiralty after the 
momentous interview with Admiral Jellicoe, The his- 
torle photograph la taken from a British official film, 
The “close up" of Admiral Sia, made at the same 
time, reveala the bulldog determination with which he 
tackled the tremendous probleme of succeeding months, 
The other photographs indicate the tragic conditions at 
sea which required the moat energetic means to overcome, 
It ie significant that, when the American Navy entered 
the conflict, the total tonnage losa for April, 1917, was 
475,025 ane that the total in October 1918 was 112,427, 
How gollant American aailora turned the tide in the 
gigantic atruggle for mastery of the sea it is the purpose 
of the aucceeding pletures in aome sort to adaumbrate, 


1Rear Admiral (later Vice Admiral) William Sowden Sima, U, 8. N,, Commander of the American Naval Forces operating in European waters during the World War. 2—Rear Admiral Sims 
and his aide, Commander J, V. Babeoek, leaving the British Admiralty, 3—British owned American transport Messaubie, voeoe twice and sunk in eight minutes with loss of 40. Stern is on 
bottom 54 fathome deep, 4-—Allied freighter torpedoed by Austro-Hungarian submarine, 5—Sinking of American ship, Frederick R. Kellogg, off Ambrose Channel. Torpedoed by U-117 
Seven men loat, 6—Suceoring an Allied freighter, ‘ 


Oo 
“One of the greatest days in Anglo-American history had dawned for the first | 


| British»patrol boat M L 181 going out to meet the American enttogent ot the ati Navy had SAVER 2 British waters and joined hands | 
\} oS flotilla May 4, 1917. with the Allies.” Historic scene as Commander Taussig’s flotilla arrives off Queens- ht 
l estroyer’ lio ay ; _ town May4, 1917. The ship in the foreground is the“Davis," Lt.Com.R.F.Zogbaum. | 
Q a 


The “Porter,” Lt. Com. W. K. Wortman, follows the Wadsworth. The other 


The gallant “Wadsworth” entering Queenstown harbor. The ce oe = : ; nasties ¥ 
aa aaa - ps the flotilla, besides those mentioned, were: the “Conyngham,” Com. 
famous Cathedral, “Stella Maris,” is seen in the background. Pe idawen ae Dearie Le) Com, AP. Fairfield; and the “Wain- 
wright,” Lt. Com. F. H. Poteet. 


Commander Taussig’s flotilla had had an “extremely nasty voyage.” 


U.S, Navy Official 


“We Are Ready Now, Sir’’ 


Following out the instructions of the Navy Department, 
Commander Taussig and the other destroyer com- 
spaces reported to Vice Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly for 
uty. Z 
“The Admiral’s chief interest in the Americans at that 
time,” says Admiral Sims, “was the assistance which 
they were likely to bring to the Allied cause; after court- 
eously greeting the officers, the first question he asked 
about these forces was: ‘When will you be ready to go 
to sea?” : - 
“Even under the most favorable conditions that is an 
embarrassing question to ask of a destroyer commander. 
There is ‘no type of ship that is so chronically im need of 
overhauling. Even in peace times the destroyer usually 
has under way a long list of repairs; our first contingent 
had sailed without having had much opportunity to refit, 
and had had an extremely nasty voyage. The fact was 
that it had been rather severely battered up, although 
the flotilla was in excellent condition, considering its 
hard. experience on the ocean and the six months of hard 
work which it had previously had on our ‘coast. One 
ship had lost its fireroom ventilator, another had con- 
troubles on the way across, and there had been 
other difficulties. Commander Taussig, however, had 
sized up Admiral Bayly as a man to whom it would be a 
tactical error to make excuses, and promptly replied: 
*¢ ‘We are ready now, sir; that is as soon as we 
finish refuelling. Of course, you know how. 
destroyers are — always wanting something 
done to them. But this is war, and we are 
ready to go to sea immediately.’ ” 
*“The Admiral was naturally pleased with the spirit 
indicated by this statement and, with his customary 
consideration for his juniors, said: 
“**T will give you four days from the time of arrival. Will 
- that be sufficient?’ ” 
“Yes,” answered Taussig, That will be more than ample 
time.” 
“As we discovered afterward, the Admiral had a system 
of always ‘testing out’ new men, and it is not improbable 
that this preliminary interview was a part of’ this 
process. 


1—The American Consul, Mr. Wesley Frost, and British Naval officers greeting Commander Taussig and the other officers of the flotilla as they land at Queenstown. 2—The American flotilla 


officers and their escort walking up the hill to Admiralty House, Queenstown, where they were to report to Vice Admiral Bayly. 


3—"We are ready now, sir.” 


Commander Taussig saluting Vice 


Admiral Bayly whose back is to the camera. 4—Yankee sailors of the destroyer flotilla “estimating the situation.” 5—British Naval and Military officers keenly inspect destroyer ordnance. 


6—Tuning up after arrival. 


The “‘Fanning’s” ‘“ashcans’’ with which she, operating with the “‘ Nicholson,’ 
U-58 to surrender. To the right is the destroyer “Sigourney.” 


" persuaded Kapitan Gustav Amberger and the crew of the 


International Film Company 


_ The Navy’s first U-boat capture, the U-58. The commanding officer of the “‘Fanning”’ is authority for the statement that this is a copy 
of a photograph taken from the deck of his vessel when the crew of the U-58 surrendered. U.S. Navy Official 
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When the U. S. destroyer, “Fanning, 2 5 ; Bh sad . ME 

dropped a depth charge on the U-58 which oe = 4h : 3 : si 
| had been prowling off Queenstown, it did not : sae 
crush the submarine but it wrecked the 

‘motors, jammed its diving rudders and broke 

the oil leads. | So Kapitan Gustav Amberger 

of the Imperial German Navy had the option 

of two alternatives: to sink until the pressure 

of water crushed the vessel or to blow the 
| ballast tanks, rise to the surface and sur- 

render. The boat had sunk to 200 feet when 
the Kapitan chose the latter. Accordingly he 
ascended and he, three other officers and 37 
men emerged from the conning tower and 
cried “Kamerad”! Their surrender having 
been accepted by Lt. Com. Carpender a 
couple of German sailors disappeared into the 
submarine. They opened the sea-cocks and 
scuttled the ship. Then all officers and men 
jumped and made for the ‘‘Fanning.”” One 
sailor seemed to flounder and two American 
Jackies leaped over board and brought him 
to the “Fanning” where he died on the deck. 
Officers and men of the “Fanning” received 
the thanks of the British Admirality and Lt. 
Com. Carpender was decorated with the D. 
S. O. at Buckingham Palace by King George. 


Above is the “‘Fanning”’ and below is the “‘Nicholson,”’ flag-ship of Commander Frank Berrien, which assisted in the capture of the crew 
of the U-58, November 17, 1917. 


U.S. Navy Official 


+e "5 
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“When the ‘Fanning’ approached ‘the U-58 as her crew stood on deck with their arms raised, shouting ‘Kamerad! Kamerad!’ the ‘Nichol- 
son’ stood by, with all her 4-inch guns trained upon the German boat, and the machine guns pointed at the kamerading Germans, ready 
_to shoot them into ribbons at the first sign that the surrender was not a genuine one.”’ Rear Admiral Sims. U, 5. Navy Oficial 
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Upper—The tell-tale oil patch, grim evidence of the destruction of a U-boat, Lower left—View of torpedo repair shop at Queenstown, 


Ireland. Lower right—Mustering shore patrol at Queenatown, Ls & Navy Oneal 


VICE ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS BAYLY, R. N. 


“Vice Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly, who now became the commander 
of the American destroyers at Queenstown, so far as their military op- 
erations were concerned, had spent fifty years in the British navy, forty 
years of this time actually at sea. This ripe experience, combined with a 
great natural genius for salt water, had made him one of the most efficient 
men in the service. In what I have already said, I may have given a 
slightly false impression of the man; that he was taciturn, that he was 
generally regarded as a hard taskmaster, that he never made friends 
at the first meeting, that he was more interested in results than in per- 
sons—all this is true; yet these qualities merely concealed what was, 
at bottom, a generous, kindly and even a warm-hearted character. 
Admiral Bayly was so retiring and.so modest that he seemed almost 
to have assumed these exterior traits to disguise his real nature. When 
our men first met the Admiral they saw a man who would exact their 
last effort and accept no excuses for failure; when admitted to more 
intimate association, however, they discovered that this weatherbeaten 
sailor had a great love for flowers, for children, for animals, for pictures, 
and for books; that he was deeply read in general literature, in history, 
and in science, and that he had a knowledge of their own country and 
its institutions which many of our own officers did not possess. Ameri- 
cans have great reason to be proud of the achievements of their naval 
men and one of the most praiseworthy was the fact that they became 
such intimate friends of Admiral Bayly. For this man's nature was 
so sincere that he could never bring himself to indulge in friendships 
which he deemed unworthy. Early in his association with our men, 
he told them bluntly that any success he and they might have in get- 
ting on together would depend entirely upon the manner in which they 
performed their work. If they acquitted themselves creditably, well 
and good; if not, he should not hesitate to find fault with them. It is 
thus a tribute to our officers that in a very short time they and Admiral 
Bayly had established relations which were not only friendly, but affec- 
tionate. Not long after our destroyers left to re-enforce the hard- 
driven flotillas in the Channel and the North Sea, so that the destroyer 
forces at Queenstown under Admiral Bayly became almost exclusively 
American, though they worked with many British vessels—:sloops, 
trawlers, sweepers and mystery ships, in co-operation with British de- 
stroyers and other vessels in the north and other parts of Ireland. The 
Admiral watched over our ships and their men with the jealous eye of 
a father. He always referred to his command as ‘my destroyers’ and 
‘my Americans,’ and woe to any one who attempted to interfere with 
them or do them the slightest injustice! Admiral Bayly would fight 
for them, against the combined forces of the whole British navy, like 
a tigress for her cubs. He constantly had a weather eye on Plymouth, 
the main base of the British destroyers, to see that the vessels from that 
station did their fair share of the work. Once or twice a dispute arose 
between an American destroyer commander and a British, in such cases 
Admiral Bayly vigorously took the part of the American. ‘You did 
perfectly right,’ he would say to our men, and then he would turn all 
his guns against the interfering Britisher. Relations between the young 
Americans and the experienced Admiral became so close that they 
would sometimes go to him with their personal troubles; he became not 
only their commander, but their confidant and adviser.’ Rear Admi- 
ral Sims in ‘The Victory at Sea." 


Pnderwood « Uaderwoud 


CAUGHT! Admiral Sims says: “Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly was so reticent and excessively mcdest that he was averse to having his picture taken; even the motion 

picture operator detailed to get an historic record of the arrival of our destroyers did not get a good view of the Admiral, for whenever Sir Lewis saw him coming he 

would turn his back to the camera.’ However, when Sir Lewis visited this country in February, 1921, Captain Lawrence Rubel of Underwood and Underwood man- 

sy _ progure for the compilers of this volume the above picture. We had to have it. The photograph was taken on the portico of the State, War and Navy Building, 
eb. 15, : 


Upper—uU. S. destroyer “Caldwell” in Queenstown harbor. Lower—U. S. destroyer “ Kimberley"’ at Queenstown. 


U.S. Navy Oniclal hy 
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The “Wadsworth” in her war-paint a year after her arrival in British waters as the flag ship of the first destroyer flotilla to enter the conflict. This Signal Corps photograph was withheld by the 
military censor during the war in deference to the wishes of the British Admiralty which objected to the showing of marine camouflage. Inset: Capt. Joseph K. Taussig, the “Wadsworth’s” first 
commander during the operations at sea. The“‘Wadsworth” was later in charge of Commander I. F. Dortch. This photograph was made May 18, 1918, Two weeks before Admiral Sir Lewis 
Bevly sent this message to the Queenstown forces: “On the anniversary of the arrival of the first United States men-of-war at Queenstown, I wish to express my deep gratitude to the United States 
rs and ratings for the skill, merry and unfailing nature which they have all consistently shown and which qualities have so materially assisted in the war by enabling ships of the Allied 

lowers to cross the ocean in comparative freedom. To command you is an honor, to work with you is a pleasure. . . .” 
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Upper—Reading room of the U_ S. Naval Men’s Club at Queenstown. Lower left —““ Galloping dominoes” aboard the U.S. S. ““Melville.” at Queenstown. The “Mel- 
ville was the flagship of Admiral Sims, Commander of U_ S. Naval Forces in European waters, although the Admiral’s headquarters was in London to facilitate co- 
operation with the British Admiralty. The “Melville” is a destroyer tender fitted with repair shops, supply rooms, etc., for the upkeep of destroyers and as such was 
Stationed most of the time at Queenstown as the floating base of the U.S. destroyer squadron operating in nearby waters. 


U.S. S. “Paulding” at Queenstown. : The “‘life line” on this destroyer was handy in a rough sea. 
The sailor is gunner’s mate, (later Ensign) Harmon. 


U. S. destroyers “Wainwright,” “Winslow,” and “Bell” lying in U. S. destroyer Benham getting under way to accompany a 
the inner harbor at Brest ready for convoy service. Oct. 27, 1918. convoy through the danger zone. Oct. 22, 1918. 


The U.S. destroyer, “Benham,” after having been rammed by H. M.S. Zennia. The U.S. destroyer, “Ericsson” may be seen at the right. 
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International Film 


U. S. destroyers making smoke screen. 
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“A few dirigibles,” says Rear Admiral Sims, “located on the flanks of a convoy, protected them almost as effectively as the destroyers themselves; and even 
& single airship not infrequently brought a group of merchantmen and troopships safely into port. —_ All dirigibles had wireless telegraph and wireless telephone 
equipment. As soon as a submarine was spotted the word was immediately flashed broadcast and every offensive warship which was anywhere in the 
neighborhood, as well as the aircraft itself started for the indicated scene.” 


Urdrwood & Undertont 


—— 


bound ship carryi 


this purpose than 


the 


roops under the 
United States; 


oa of the Navy. “Great Britain,” says Rear Admiral Sims, “provided a slightly larger amount of tonnage for 
ut about 82 per cent of the escorting was done by our own forces. . . . . In performing this great feat the American 


Navy fulfilled its ultimate duty in the war.” International Film Company 
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Half a million of them went over in the first 


1—During the 19 months of our participation in the war more than 2,000,000. American soldiers were carried to France. 
13 months and a million and a half in the last 6 months. In July, 1918, when the picture at the left was taken, an average of 10,000 soldiers was transported. Among 
every 100 Americans who went over 45 went in American ships, 49 in British ships, 3 in Italian, 2 in French and ! in Russian shipping under English control. ~The men 
a the commanding officer of the U. S. S. Leviathan, Captain H. L. Bryan. 


in the photograph at the left are boarding the “Leviathan.” The photograph at the right shows 
USSAN- ~ U.S. Navy Official” 
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‘The “Leviathan,” formerly the German er ae liner “Vaterland,”’ leaving Hoboken for France. During the Spring and Summer of 1918 the “‘Leviathan” averaged 
27 days for the round trip. The “Levi Nathan,” as the soldiers called her, carried on each eastern voyage 12,000 soldiers, or the equivalent of a German division, and a 
crew of 2,000. _ This picture was withheld during the War out of deference to the British, who did not wish to give the enemy an opportunity to study the system of 
camouflage used by the Allies. 
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OVERBOARD. ° 
iy FLOATING ArTicirs REVEAL 
Our Course To Exeny 


SUBMARINES 


Distributing safe arrival cards as the men go aboard. These were ad- 
Awarning: “Throw nothing overboard; floating articles reveal our course dressed to next of kin by the recipients and collected at the port of embarkation, 


to enemy submarines.” When the transport arrived on the other side the postal authorities released 


them, 


U.S. Navy Photo 


“Abandon ship” drill on the “Leviathan.” 


Tall and short men of the “Leviathan.” 
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~ Troops on the 
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Leviathan" 
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Inspection aboard the “Leviathan.” 


Gun crew of U.S, S.‘‘ Leviathan.” 


U.S, Navy Oficial 


Officer personnel of U. S. S. “Leviathan.” 
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‘THE YANKS ARE COMING." Train of troop ships and escort at sea. U.S. 5S. “George Washington,” “ America’”’ and ‘De Kalb” 
column, Photograph taken from aboard U. S. 8. “Whipple,” May 18, 1918. 
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Cardinal Richelieu first recognized the importance of Brest a 
development. It was to this port that 791,000 Yankee soldiers were carried. 


S a seaport, but it remained for the American army and navy to give it fullest 


Upper —The destroyer ‘* Wadsworth” using smoke screen to protect convoy. Photographed from aboard U, S. S. “Whipple,” May 18, 
1918 Lower—A convoy. U.S. Navy Photo 


A kite balloon in tow of an escort. 


Left ‘Soldiers of 105th Field Artillery, 27th Division, leaving Newport News for France aboard the U.S. S, “Mercury.” Upper right: 
The U.S. S. ““Mercury.”” Lower right: Disembarkation of troops at Brest. 


and from Europe, was 39,463. 


U.S. Navy Photo 


The. U. S:<S: “Sib a eNamb f Gat hit act The U. S. S. “‘Northern Pacific.” The fastest transports were the 
itane 55,169. innit umber igpaneseenigers "charied) tt Shee ran “Northern Pacific” and the ‘Great Northern” which made complete turn- 
arounds taking on new troops and started back again in 19 days. 


The U. S. S. “Great Northern,” May 7, 1918, at Brest. Number of "ee , 
passengers carried to and from Europe, 54,085. Number of passengers Earns: cee puisaree. 
carried by ‘‘Northern Pacific” to and from Europe was 28,866. = 


"’ Number of passengers carried to and from 


from Europe, 985. of passengers carried to and from Europe, 83,350. 


SSS) 


oO 
The U. S. S. “Edellyn.” Number “of passengers carried Close view of the U. S. S. ‘“George Washington.” Number | 
G 


The U. S. S. “Buford.’’ Passengers returned from Europe, The U. S. S. “Agamemnon.” Number of passengers carried 
4,717. : to and from Europe, 78,249. 


2) See | 


U.S. S. “America.” 


from Europe, 86,801. 


Uo, oe ebinone: 
trom Europe, 41,658. 


Number of passengers carried to and 


Number of passengers carried to and: 


U. S. S. “Powhatan.” 


and from Europe, 30,087. 


U.S. S. “Imperator.” 
28,030. 


Number of passengers carried to 


Passengers returned from Europe, 


U. S. S. “Martha Washington.”” Number of passengers 


carried té"and from Europe, 41,824. 


ADS Si: S, “Pocahontas.” Number of passengers carried to U.S. S. “Marcia.” 
. and from Europe, 43,141. 


| 


Passengers returned from Europe, 3,243. 


U.S. S. “Princess Matoika.”” Number of passengers carried 


to and from Europe, 48,296. 


U. S28. Ophir?’ 


U.S. S. “Santa Malta.’ 
3,756. 


Passengers returned from Europe, 


U. S. S. “Mallory.” Number of passengers carried to and 


from Europe,-21,901. 
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ees at St. Nazaire, Loire Inferieure. The “Princess Matoika,”’ entering the locks, is passing between the transport “‘Finland”’ and the 


eighter, ‘““Artemis.”’ 


The “Leviathan"’ docks at Hoboken, April 25, 1919, with __ Troops boarding the “‘Manchuria”’ at St. Nazaire, January 
troops of the 42nd Division. Number of passengers carried to 10, 1919. Number of passengers carried to and from Europe, 


and from Europe, 192,753, 54,230. 
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The U. S. S. “*Madawaska”’ about to sail from St. Nazaire, With 2500 soldiers aboard the U. S. S.: “Susquehanna” 
December 27, 1918. Number of passengers carried to and from _ leaves St. Nazaire for the United States. January 17, 1919. 
Europe, 34,937. Number of passengers carried to and from Europe, 34,911. 


View in the harbor of Brest, December 29, 1919. 
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NAVAL OVERSEAS TRANSPORTATION 


Six Million Tons of War Supplies Carried Overseas by a Fleet of 321 Vessels, Manned by 4,672 Officers and 29,175 Men 
- “One of the Most Important and Successful Operations of the Navy.’ Secretary Daniels. 


BY ENSIGN J. J. FINLAY, U.S. N. R. F. 


MAGINE, if you can, a steamship company which on January 
9th, 1918, did not possess a single ship and which on Novem- 
ber I}, 1918, only ten months later, was operating three hun- 

dred and twenty-one ocean going cargo carriers of 2,800,000 
dead-weight tons—a fleet larger than the Cunard, Hamburg- 
American and North German Lloyd lines combined at the out- 
break of the war. The personnel of this fleet grew from nothing 
to 4,672 officers and 29,175 men. Six million tons of cargo, in 
round figures, were transported, including all kinds of supplies 
and munitions for our own forces and those of our allies. 

Early in 1918 it became evident that officers and men must be 
provided in great numbers to man our new merchant fleet or 
Europe and the A. E. F. would perish. Where were the seamen 
and officers to come from? 

The Navy supplied the answer. Skippers and mates of our 
pre-war merchant marine were rapidly commissioned Lieutenant- 
Commanders and made Captains and senior officers of these 
ships. Over five thousand college graduates and yachtsmen were 
given: intensive training courses on Great Lakes ore-boats and 
coastwise vessels, followed by highly concentrated eight weeks 
study courses at Chicago and at Pelham: Bay, given ensigns’ 
commissions and assigned to these ships as junior officers. These 
men generally became the gunnery officers. Assisted by veteran 
Navy petty officers they imbued the enlisted crews, largely 
apprentice landsmen, with a real Navy spirit. Many of these 
slow moving freighters fought lonely and victorious battles with 
the wily submarines. 

Every energy of the N. O. T. S. was bent on making the stays 
of these ships in port as brief as possible. Repair men swarm 
over their decks, coal and oil barges hugged their sides. The 
Army working night and day loaded them with amazing cargoes 


—great locomotives—thirty-six i ina hdld=-food, uniforms, drums 
of deadly mustard gas, army trucks, aeroplanes. Some became 
horse-ships, others T. N. T. ships. Often they were overloaded, 
sometimes undermanned, but always they wallowed out in time 
to join their c convoy. .] wo days at sea and storms, their varying 
speeds, or engine troubles scattered them widely. Mostly they 
travelled alone, armed with but single guns fore and aft, through 
submarine infested waters. 

“Over There” colored stevedores emptied rhe hulls of then 
precious freight and they headed Westward again, riding high 
with little ballast and bucking the winter fury of the North 
Atlantic. 

Some were torpedoed, others on wild nights collided and sere 
But luckily for the allied cause, these were exceptions. 


After the Armistice many cargo vessels were converted into 


troop ships. Others were placed out of commission and returned 
to private shipping interests, their officers and crews returned to 


‘Ohio cities and Kansas farms and the N. O. T. S. gradually 


passed into history. 
Of the untiring, wonderfally, resourceful shore “organnaatien 


which grew up almost over night to handle, man, route and 


supply this great fleet, there is no room to speak. Nor of the 
bold initiative and courage shown by the old men and young 
boys who month after month brought these ships. safely from 
port to port. — 

It is a story of mctiececiente ty niadhy Apiercah ane intri- 


cate and vast to tell here. Ex-Secretary Daniels calls the. 


N2OsisS. one of the most important and ul operations 
of the Navy.” The Navy is very proud of the record of the 
N. O. T. S.—and so are the’merchant marine men and ‘the 
youthful civilians who helped/make its history. 
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Thirty-six Baldwin and tenders already assembled were landed at Brest, Oct. 29, 1918 by the U. S. S. “Firmore,”’ seen in mid-ground. 
According to the Signal Corps caption her cargo also included 248 cases of airplane parts, 50 Quad trucks, 22 Reo trucks, 54 Ford trucks, 
2,500 tons of steel rails, 1,100 tons of oats, 1,380 tons of hay and 250 tons of engineer supplies. 


Unloading a cargo of Quad trucks at Marseilles. 


Transferring Baldwin locomotives to freight lighters. 


U.S. S. “Houston,” formerly North Ger- 
man Lloyd S. S. ‘“‘Liebenfelds.’’ She was 
scuttled in Charleston harbor, April 6, 1917. 
The vessel was raised and on July 3, 1917 
was commissioned in the United States 
Navy. She entered the war zone August 16, 
1917, being the first German ship to arrive 
overseas under the American flag. The 
“Houston” steamed 42,225 miles up to Nov. 
18, 1918 and carried 47,000 tons of freight 
and 225 passengers. She rescued 14 casta- 
ways from the Norwegian steamer ‘‘Tiro,”’ 
torpedoed off ieand Light Dec. 29, 1917. 
The boat is faster by two knots than when 
her German skipper, S. B. Johansen, was in 
command. Commander W. H. Lee, U. S. 
‘N. R_ F., has been commanding officer of 
the “Houston” since she was commissioned. 
The “Houston” was in contact with enemy 
eleven times. 


Unloading Baldwin locomotives from steamer to rails in fifteen seconds. 


Discharging trucks at Bassens Docks. Ooareee ee 
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Unloading United States‘targo ships at Bassens Docks, Bordeaux, Aug. 28, 1918. 


Giant crane hoisting 41,700 pounds of machinery from ship American tug, “Kingfisher,”” first to reach France out of 
to cars at Bassens Docks. 38 that started. St. Nazaire, April 7, 1918. 
el 


Supplies being transferred to lighters from U. S. S. “‘Zee- 
landia.”” . Brest, Oct. 27, 1918. 


United States cargo ships at Bassens Docks, Bordeaux, June 8, 1918. Among the vessels are the ‘Floridian,’’ “Woonsocket,” “‘Rappa- 
hannock’’ and “Montpelier.” , 
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Chart of the Great $40,000,000 North Sea Mine-Barrage furnished by the United States Navy. The eastern end of the barrier abutted at the 3 mile limit of Norwegian waters between the latitude 
cf Bergen and the Island of Udsire and thence stretched across the North Sea for a distance of 230 nautical miles to within 10 miles of the Orkney Islands, north of Pentland Firth. It was deemed 
that the latter strait, on account of its strong currents and rough seas, would not constitute a serious leak in the barrier. The western passage was patrolled by surface vessels. The Norwegians, 
to maintain their neutrality, closed the eastern terminus by a mine field. The “explosive impediment” laid by American and British sailors extended to a depth of 240 feet. The Americans set 
56,611 mines and the British 13,652. The project cost $40,000,000 and consumed more than 21,000,000 pounds of T. N. T. Inset: Captain Reginald R. Belknap, U. S. N., who directed the American 
part of the enterprise at its inception. 
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The loading basin for Naval Base No. 18 on the Caledonian Canal at 
Inverness, Scotland. _The picture shows how the lighters were loaded to 
transfer the mines to the mine layers. ; 


Loading mines on railroad cars to haul to barges. Inverness, Scotland, 


September, 1918. 
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U.S. Minelaying Force. Commander of Mine Squadron One, and commanding officers of ships. Front row, left to right: Capt. W. 1, Cluverius (U. 5S. 5S. “Shawmut’’), 
Capt. C. D. Stearns (U. S. S. ““Roanoke’’), Capt. R. R. Belknap (Comdr. Mine Squadron), Capt. H. V. Butler (U. S. S. “San Francisco’’), Capt. A. W. Marshall 
(U.S S. “Baltimore’”’). Back row, left to right: Comdr. B. L. Canaga (Aide to Comdr., Mine Squadron 1), Capt, T. L. Johnson (U. S. S. ‘Canonicus’’), Capt. J. 
H. Tomb (U.S. S. “ Aroostook"’), Comdr. J. W. Greenslade (U. S. S. Housatonic’), Comdr. S.Gannon (U.S.S.“'Saranac’’),Comdr. W, H. Reynolds (U. 5. S. “Canan- 
_ daigua’”’), Comdr. D. P. Mannix (U. S. S. ‘“‘Quinnebaug”’). U, 8. Navy Oficial 


Scotland. 
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Mine cases. Power plant, mine assembling base, Invergordon, Scotland, 


September, 1918. 


On each of the thirteen operations there were eight ships in line abreast, with two in line abreast sailing ahead of them. The 


vessels were 500 yards apart. At the signal from the flag ship, “First Mine Over,” the mine layers, going at full speed, would drop mines at intervals of fifteen seconds for three or four hours Ac- 
cording to Rear Admiral Sims there were four planters which on several “excursions” lay about 860 mines in 3 hours and 35 minutes in a single line about 44 miles long. These were the Canan- 


daigua, the Canonicus, the Housatonic, and the Roanoke. 


United States Mine Squadron i in planting formation in the North Sea. 


Another view of the American mine laying squadron i in the North Sea. The ships of the squadron were: the flagship “San Francisco,” Capt. -H. V. Butler; the ‘‘ Aroos- 
took, ” Capt. J. H. Tomb; the “Baltimore,” Capt. A. W. Marshall; the * “Canandaigua,” Commander W. H. Reynolds; the.‘ “Canonicus,”’ Capt. T. L. Johnson; the 
tonic,” Capt. J. W. Greenslade; the ““Quinnebaug,” Capt. D. P. Mannix; the “ Roanoke,’’ Capt. C. D. Stearns; the ‘‘Saranac,’’ Capt. Sinclair Gannon, and the 


“Shawmut,” Capt. W. I. Cluverius. Originally these ships had been American coastwise vessels. U.S, Navy: Official 
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U.S. S. “San Francisco," flagship of Minelaying Squadron One at Inverness. The tug is bringing a lighter laden with mines alongside. 
The length of the “San Francisco” is 310 feet. Beam, 49 feet 2 inches. Mean draft, 18 feet 9 inches. Mean displacement, 4,093 tons. 
Trial speed, 19.52 knots. Guns: Four 5-inch, 51 caliber; two I-pounders. Inset—Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss who took command of 


the minelaying operations in March, 1918. 


RITING of the type of mine used in the North Sea 


A\/ barrage Rear Admiral Sims says: “It's great 
advantage was that it was not necessary for the 
‘submarine to strike the mine in order to produce the desired 
explosion: The mine could be located at any depth and from 
it a long ‘antenna,’ a thin copper cable, reached up to within 
a few feet of the surface, where it was supported in that 
position by a small metal buoy. Any metallic substance, 
such as the hull of a submarine, simply by striking this 
antenna at any point, would produce any electric current, 
which, instantaneously transmitted to the mine, would cause 
this mine to explode. The great advantage of this device is 


at once apparent. Only about one-fourth of the number of 
mines required under the old conditions (where the old 
contact mine was used) would now be necessary. The 
Mining Section estimated that 100,000 mines would form a 
barrier that would be extremely dangerous to submarines 


passing over it or through it, whereas under the old conditions 


about 400,000 would have been required. . ... 

“The spherical mine case, which contains the explosive 
charge, and the mechanism for igniting it, is only a part of the 
contrivance. While at rest on board the ship this case stands 
upon a box-like affair about two feet square known as the 
anchor; this anchor sinks to the bottom after launching 


‘and it contains an elaborate arrangement for maintaining 


the mine at any desired depth beneath the surface. The 
bottom of the ‘anchor’ has four wheels, on which it runs 
along the little railroad track on the launching deck to the 
jumping off place at the stern. 

All along these railroad tracks the mines were stationed one 
back of another; as one went overboard, they would all 
advance a peg, a mine coming up from below on an elevator to 
fill up the vacant space at the end of the procession, . . 
It took a crew of hardworking, begrimed and sweaty men to 
keep these mines moving and going over the stern at the 
regularly appointed intervals.” U.S; Navy Official 
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Minelaying fleet proceeding to sea on minelaying expedition. Ships, left to right: U. S. S. “Cangnicus,” U. S. S. “Canandaigua,” U. S. 
S. “Aroostook,” U.S. S. “Saranac,” U.S. S. “ Roanoke,” U. S. S. “‘Housatonic,” U. S. S. ‘“‘Quinnebaug,”’ and U. S. S. “Baltimore.” Lower 
left—U. S. S. “Blackhawk” of the Mine Force, Inverness, September, 1918. Lower right—U. S. S. “Shawmut” in the North Sea, Sep- 


TLS, Navy Offictat 


tember, 1918. 
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Rear Admiral Rodman’s forces of Division Nine took their regular turn in acting as a screen on the mine laying excursions. The photograph, taken by Commander 
\ Haines, U.S. N., shows a mine layer sowing T. N. T. in the North Sea under the protection of the guns of an accompanying battleship. U.S. Navy Official 


“The sea qualities which the subchaser displayed, and the development of listening devices which made it possible to detect all kinds of sounds under water at a con- 
siderable distance, immediately laid before us the possibility of direct offensive operations against the submarine. It became apparent that these listening devices could 
be used to the greatest advantage on these little craft. The tactics which were soon developed for their use made it necessary that we should have a large number of 
vessels; nearly all the destroyers were then engaged in convoy duty and we could not entertain the idea of detailing many of them for this more or less experimental - 


work. Happily the subchasers started coming off the ways just in time to fill the need: and the several allied navies began competing for these new craft in lively. 
fashion.’ —Rear Admiral Sims in “‘The Victory at Sea.” E : 
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1—Subchaser 52 returning from patrol duty to Marine Basin, N. Y.;October, 1918. 2—Subchasers.and patrols in Marine Basin. 3— 
Spud” peelers from subchasers at Marine Basin. Because of cramped quarters on board the Jackies used to perform this beloved task 
on the dock alongside of which they were tied up. October, 1918. 4—Subchasers at Halifax, N. S. 
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y officers and crew very few of whom had ever made an 


efficient naval officers and men who, after training there, convoyed and guided them across, and 
i in eighteen months; and we sent 170 to such widely scattered places as Payinnenis: Queenstown, 
Brest, Gibraltar and Corfu. Several enemy submaiines now lie at the bottom of the sea as trophies of their 


3 msive power; and on the day that hostilities ceased, the Allies generally recognized that 
this tiny vessel, with the ‘listening devices’ which made it so efficient, represented one of the most satisfactory direct answers to the submarine which had been developed by the war.”—Rear Admiral 


U.S. Navy Official 
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Instructors at the Naval Reserve Training School at Columbia University, New York. The engine in the foreground was of the type used 
‘in the subchasers. It was employed in the instruction of men déstined for service with the subchasers. International Film 
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**By June 30, 1918, two squadrons of American chasers, ag hes eave bese boats, had assembled at Plymouth, Eogeed under the command of Captain Lyman A. Cotten, U.S.N. The U.S. de- 
ai 8! 


stroyer ‘Parker,’ commanded by Commander Wilson Brown, n assigned to this detachment as a supporting ship. The area which now formed the new field of operations was one which was 
causing great anxiety at that time. It comprehended that section of the Channel which hed from Start Point to Lizard Head, and i i ippi Bees a 
snd Faiouth This was the reper fn which : reac rom Start Point to Liza ead, and included such important shipping ports as Plymouth, mport 
their destinations with greatly dimini protection. It was one the most important sections in which the Germans, forced to abandon their submari i i i 
concentrating their efforts. ntil the arrival of the subchasers, sinkings had been taking place in these waleraiia i coneriaree ae fe oes ae ent honing ieee? rand 
Cotten’s detachment kept steadily at work from June 30 until the middle of August, when it became necessary to send it elsewhere. The historical fact is that not a single merchant ship was sunk between 
Lizard Head and Start Point as long as these subchasers were assisting in the operations.” —Rear Admiral Sims in ‘‘The Victory at Sea." Photograph shows view of U.S. Naval Base No. 27 at Plymouth 
England, from the Cattewater. a i = =e 2 
TS. Navy to 


the convoys, after having been escorted through the submarine zone, were broken up, and from which the individual ships were obliged to find their way to— 


: 
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HARI-KARI UNDER SEA 


“A sharp piercing noise came ringing over the wires. It was 
a sound that made the listeners’ blood run cold. Only one 
thing in the-world could make a sound like that. It was the 
crack of a revolver. ~ The first report had hardly stilled when 
another shot was heard; and then there were more.in rapid 
succession. In all twenty-five shots came from the bottom 
of the sea. As there were from twenty-five to thirty men in 
a submarine crew the meaning was all too evident. The 
larger part of officers and men, finding themselves shut in 
their coffin of steel, had resorted to that escape which was not 
uncommonly availed of by German submarine crews in this 
hideous war. Nearly all of them had committed suicide.” 


Admiral Sims thus describes the tragic end of a German sub- 
marine off Land's End. 

On Sept. 6, 1918, it had been located, or “fixed.” by three 
units of submarine chasers under command of Ensign Ashley 
D. Adams, U.S. N. R. F. A unit consisted of three boats. 


_ Each vessel was equipped with listening tubes through which 


under-water sounds and their direction could be detected at 
a distance of twenty miles.. Each was also supplied with a 
wireless telépnone. The ships of a unit traveled a mile or two 
apart, the flagship in the center. At intervals the unjts 
stopped, lowered. their tubes and listened. The listeners 
were highly skilled in detecting the sounds made by a sub- 
marine. When at least two of the boats reported sounds and 
their direction the information was communicated to the 
plotting room in the flagship. The point of convergence of 
the direction lines, called a “fix,” was determined. Then a 
dash was made to the “fix.” In most cases the sounds would 
be louder. New observations would be made and another 
“fix” computed. Maneuvering jn this way the chasers would 
find their quarry, drop their depth charges, fire their ““Y” 
howitzers and man their guns. Sometimes destroyers 
followed the chasers and aided in the destruction of the 
submarine. 


When Ensign Ashley's boats ran down the German sub- 
marine they had pursued similar tactics. They dropped 
depth charges lavishly. Then they listened. For some time 
there was no sound. Then the grating and ‘squeaking 
of machinery were heard intermittently. After a while a 
“wake” was seen. More depth charges were dropped. A 
black cylindrical object was hurled out of the sea. Followed 
a straining and lumbering sound. Then for a long time 
quiet. Suddenly came the noise of hammering. The sounds 
became fainter. The chasers had exhausted their ammu- 
nition. Two chasers were sent to Penzance for more. 
Hours of stillness ensued. Then the revolver shots. 
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Submarine Chaser 49 bearing out to sea. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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Active career of U-53 ended by submarine chasers and destroyers. This celebrated U-boat, Capt. Hans Rose commanding, suddenly paid a visit to Newport, R. I., in the Fall of 1916. On its 
way back to Germany it paused long enough off Nantucket to sink half a dozen British cargo ships. It sank the American destroyer Jaco» Jones. ‘“Thus Americans,” says Rear-Admiral Sims, 
“had a peculiar reason for wishing to see it driven from the seas.” About the middle of August, 1918, the U-53 was located west of Brest, where, with two other undersea boats, it was preparing 
to attack American transports. Twelve sub-chasers and the destroyers, Parker and Wilkes, were sent after her. They spotted the boat on Sept. 2. An accurate “fix” finally was obtained and 
depth charges were generously applied. After the tumult had subsided the listening tubes were lowered but there was no sound. For several days afterward the radio operators could. hear 
German submarines calling across the waters to the U-53 but there was no answer. “Naturally,” says Rear-Admiral Sims, “‘we believed that this long-sought enemy had been destroyed; about 
a week later, however, our radios caught a message off the extreme northern coast of Scotland, from the U-53 telling its friends in Germany that it was on its way home. That this vessel had 
been seriously damaged was evident, for it had made no attacks after its experience with the ‘sub-chasers. It apparently had as many lives as a cat, for it was able in its battered condition to 
creep back to Germany around the coast of Scotland, a voyage of more than a thousand miles. The subchasers at least had the satisfaction of having ended the active career of this boat. It 
was damaged two months before the Armistice was signed, but it never recovered sufficiently from its injuries to make another voyage. Yet I must do justice to Capt. Rose—he did not command 
the U-53 on this last voyage. It was the only trip during the whole course of the war when he had not commanded it!” Interaational Film 


THE ISLAND OF CORFU. 


the Bay of Govino, in the Island of Corfu, would best meet the requirements. ‘The immediate connection which was thus established between New London and this ancient city of classical Greece, 
fairly illustrates how widely ihe Great War had extended the horizon of the American people,"’ says Rear Admiral Sims. ‘There was a certain appropriatencss in the fact that the American college boys 
eniptogmmeaded these little ships—not much larger than the vessel in which Ulysses had sailed these same waters three thousand years before—should have made their base on the same island which had 


In the Spring of 1918, Admiral Sims sent Captain Richard H. Leigh to Southern Italy to locate and construct a subchaser base in that neighborhood. It was decided that 


served as a naval station for Athens in the Peloponnesian War, and which, several centuries afterward, had been used for the same purpose by Augustus in the struggle with Antony. 


And probably th 
hight of the Achilleion, the Kaiser's palace, which was not far from this new American base, was not without its influence in constantly reminding our young men of the meaning of this eneepee tt nsose re 
tion of Yankee-land with the ancient world,” 


Underwood & Underwood 


1. Austro-Hungarian dirigible brought down while our submarine chasers were on the “Otranto Barrage.” 2, Ensigns E. Howie and K. Richardson on the 
bridge of S. C. 79. 3. Some members of the crew of S. C. 79. L to R: E. Young, W. Johnson, A. H. Schreil, A. Howard, T. A. Graham and Radio Operator. 
4. S.C. 79 in ice at Montauk Point, L. I., before making her 6,000 mile voyage to Corfu. In foreground: Charles Gaffney, George Tickle, and F. McCarthy. 


SUB-CHASERS CAUSE AUSTRIAN 
MUTINY 
The chasers were 110 feet long, 20 feet in beam 


and their displacement was 60 tons. They were 
manned, for the most part, by college boys. We 


had 170 of them in foreign waters. They were: 


based on Plymouth, Queenstown, Brest, Gibral- 
tar and the Island of Corfu. Under Captain 
C. P. Nelson they rendered peculiarly effective 
service on the famous “‘Otranto barrage,” the 
40 mile impediment at the base of the Adriatic. 
“These little boats, the Austrians (after their 
surrender) now informed us, were responsible for 
a mutiny in the Austrian submarine force, says 
Rear Admiral Sims. Two weeks after their 
arrival in July, 1918, it was impossible to compel 
an Austrian crew to take a vessel through 
Otranto straits and from that time until the 
ending of the war not a single Austrian submarine 
ventured upon such a voyage. All the sub- 
marines that essayed the experiment after this 
Austrian mutiny were German. And the Ger- 
man crews, the Austrian officers said, did not 
enjoy the experience any more than their own. 

ere was practically no casein which a sub- 
marine crossed the barrage without being bombed 
in consequence; the morale of the German crews 
steadily went to pieces until, in the last month 
of the war, their officers were obliged to force 
them into submarines at the point of a pistol. 
The records showed, the Austrian high officers 
said, that the Germans had lost six submarines 
on the Otranto barrage in the last three months of 
the war.” 


Headed for the hunting grounds. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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Main entrance to Base No. 27. The building to the left was the main office. The structure in the center was used for the officers’ mess, 
board, rooms, living quarters, etc. The building on the right was used as the Base Commander’s and Duty Commander's quarters. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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PROTOTYPE OF THE MODERN SUBMARINE. ‘The man who designed the type of submarine which has become the standard in all modern navies, John P. Holland, similarly advocated it as the 
only means of destroying the British navy,” says Rear Admiral Sims, ‘Holland was an American of Irish origin, he was a member of the Fenian brotherhood and it was his idea that his vessel could be 

to roy the British navy, blockade the British coast, and, as an inevitable consequence, secure freedom for Ireland. This is the reason why his first successful boat was known as the Fenian Ram, 
despite the fact that it was not a ‘ram’ at all. And the point on which Holland always insisted was that the submarine vessel was a unique vessel in naval warfare, because there was no ‘answer’ to it 
There is nothing that you can send against it,’ he gleefully exclaimed, ‘not even itself. ”’ The picture shows the “Holland,” the first successful submarine built by the inventor. It was accepted by the 


1s | United States Government in 1897. International Film 
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American submarines at Berehaven, Ireland. 
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ae Signalling from the deck of a submarine. 


DUMPS DEPTH CHARGES ON HIS 
ROOM-MATE 


RATHER grim order directed all de- 
A stroyers and other patrol craft to sink any 
submarine on sight, unless there was 
positive information that a friendly submarine 
was operating in the neighborhood. To a large 
extent, therefore, the life of our submarine sailors 
was the same as that of the Germans. Our men 
know how it feels to have a dozen depth charges 
explode around ‘them, for not'infrequently they 
have had to endure this sort of thing from their 
own comrades. Mistakes of this sort, even: 
though not very numerous, were so likely to hap- 
pen at any time that whenever an Allied sub- 
marine saw an Allied destroyer at a distance, it 
usually behaved just as a German would have 
behaved under the same conditions: it dived 
precipitately to the safety of deep water. Our 
men, that is, did not care to take the risk of a 
iscussion with the surface craft; it was more 
prudent to play the part of an enemy. One day 
one of the American submarines, lying on the 
surface, saw an American destroyer, and, cheered 
in their loneliness by the sight of such a friendly 
vessel, waited for it to approach, making all the 
identification signals carefully set down in the 
books. Instead of a cordial greeting, however, 
about twenty rounds of projectiles began falling 
about the L-boat, which as hastily as possible 
dropped to sixty feet under the surface. In a 
few minutes, depth charges began exploding 
around him in profusion, the plates of the vessel 
shook violently, the lights went out, and the end 
seemed near. Making a last effort, the American 
submarine rose to the surface, sent up all the 
recognition signals the officers could think of, and 
this time with success. The destroyer ap- 
proached, the commander shouting from the 
bridge: 

““ “Who are you?’ ” 

“ “American submarine A L 10.’ ”’ 

“ *Good luck, old man,’ ” came a now familiar 
voice from the bridge. ‘‘ ‘This is Bill.’ ”’ 

“The commander of the destroyer and the 
commander of the submarine had been room- 
mates at Annapolis!’”"—Rear Admiral W. S. 
Sims, ‘‘ The Victory at Sea.’’ 


The A L 10, partially submerged, off the Irish coast. The “L’” boats were American submarines. We had seven submarines based on Berehaven, Ireland, 


whose billets were located in the approaches to the Irish Sea. 
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The A L 9 off the Irish Coast. “In the daytime Allied submarines remained under water, their periscopes exposed for a short time every fifteen minutes or so, sweeping the sea for a distance of 
_ many miles. As soon as darkness set in, the boats usually emerged, began taking in new air and recharging their batteries, the crews seizing the opportunity to stretch their legs and catch 
_a welcome glimpse of the external world. ‘We.got used to your depth charges,’ said the commander of a captured German submarine ‘and did not fear them but we lived in constant dread of 


pai 


\ your submarines. We never knew what moment a torpedo was going to. hit us.’"” Rear Admiral Sims. 
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After the declaration of war, the Atlantic fleet rendezvoused in the York River, Virginia. The picture at the left shows the postoffice 
at Yorktown. Early in January, 1918, the Atlantic fleet, at anchor in the York River, was frozen in. Despite the efforts of tugs to break 
up the ice, it froze again as soon as it was broken. This completely imprisoned the fleet, although in an emergency a lane could have been 
made by other means. The picture on the right was taken by Henry J. Lucas of the U. S. S. “‘Texas”’ from the deck of that ship. 


U.S. Navy Photo 


Panorama of the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Division Nine of the Atlantic Fleet, Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman commanding, joins the British Grand Fleet. It was designated ‘The 


Sixth Battle Squadron.” The photograph was taken from a British man-o’-war and shows the American battleships steaming past the 
\Grand Fleet amid cheers from the British sailors. 
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Bag inspection aboard the U. S. S. ‘‘Oklahoma.”’ 
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A sky gun aboard the U. S. S. ‘‘Florida.”’ 


ew were convinced that the blows from the propeller sank the U-boat. The photograph shows the Battle Squadron at anchor in the Firth of Forth, Sept. 20, 
jovering over the fleet. ete U.S, Navy Photo 
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“Full steam ahead.” View of the U. S. S. “Wyoming.” Coaling Ship. 
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U.S. S. “Delaware” in a heavy sea-way. The “Delaware” was commanded by Captain A. H. Scales. This ship served in Division Nine until July. 30, 1918, 
when it was relieved by the “Arkansas.” Length 510 feet. Beam 85 feet, 2'/ inches. Mean draft 26 feet, 1] inches. Displacement 20,000 tons. Horse- 
power (main engine) 28,578. Trial speed 21.56 knots. Guns: 10 12-inch 45 caliber; 45-inch 51 caliber; 23-inch 50 caliber A. A. Torpedo tubes (submerged) 


2 21-inch. Underwood & Underwood 
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“Le Roi S'Amuse.”” King George, with Admiral Sima, the Prince of Wales and Admiral The giant dreadnaught U8) Si) New. Yorke gale fn the North Sea 


Sir David Beatty visite Rear Admiral Rodman on the flagship, New York, There are 
U.S, Navy Photo 


various versions as to just what story Admiral Rodman told'the King, Anyway it 


seems to have elicited laughter from all hands Vanderwood & Viiderwood 


Haternational Pin 
Firing 12 inch guns on U, S, S. “Arkansas.” The “Arkansas” has 12 


Housekeeping on the Florida, 
of these guns, 1). 8. Navy Photo 


A royal tribute to an honorable career. King George V visits the Sixth Battle Squadron. Just beyond the King is Rear Admiral Rodman, U. S. N. The 
\second officer in the foreground is Admiral Sir (later Lord) David Beatty, R. N. To the left of Admiral Beatty are Commander C. H. Woodward and 
Captain C. H. Hughes. The British monarch is shaking hands with Chief Boatswain’s Mate Schirm, U. S. N. The stripes on Schirm’s arm indicate 


that he is serving his seventh enlistment. 


a a 
Admiral Sims and his aides in London, July 4, 1918 The British royal family watching the baseball game in 
Botte OR i London, July 4, 1918. 
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King George V pitched the first ball. ‘“‘Arlie’’ Latham is The bleachers. 
on the left and Admiral Sims on the right. 
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A “Ki-Yi” party aboard the U. S. S. “Florida.” 
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Upper—A landing force aboard a battleship of Battle Squadron Six. Lower left—Working bridge on a battleship. Lower right—Bringing 
powder aboard. tntermational Pihu 
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The King and Queen of the Belgians visit the flagship **Nlew York.”” In the foreground is Rear Admiral Rodman with the King and Cap- 
tain C. F. Hughes is escorting the Queen. 


U. S. S. “Texas.’” Commanded by Captain Victor Blue. Length 565 feet. Beam 
95 feet 2% inches. Mean draft 28 feet 6 inches. Normal displacement 27,000 tons. 


Horse-power (main engine) 28,373. Trial Speed 21.05 knots. Guns: 19 14-inch, 45 
caliber; 6 5-inch, 51 caliber; 2 3-inch, 50 caliber A. A. Torpedo tubes (submerged) 
4 2]-inch. Photo from U. S. Navy. 


U. S. S..“Florida,”” commanded by Captain Thomas Washington, afterward Captain 
M. M. Taylor. Length 510 feet. Beam 88 feet 2'4 inches. Draft 28 feet, 6 inches. 
Normal displacement 21,825 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 40,511. Trial speed 
22.08 knots. Guns: 10 12-inch, 45 caliber; 6 5-inch,_51 caliber; 2 3-inch, 50 caliber 


A. A. Torpedo tubes (submerged) 2 21-inch. Photo from U.S. Navy. jyternational Film 


U. S. S. “Wyoming,” commanded by Captain H. A. Wiley, afterward Captain H. H. 
Christy. Length 554 feet. Beam 93 feet, 24 inches. Mean draft 28 feet, 6 inches. 
Normal displacement 26,000 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 31,437. Trial speed 
21.22 knots. Guns: 12 12-inch, 50 caliber; 65-inch 51 caliber; 4 3-inch 50 caliber A. A. 
Torpedo tubes (submerged) 2 21-inch. Photo from U. S. Navy. 


U. S.S. “Arkansas.” Commanded by Captain W. H. G. Bullard, afterward Captain 
L. R. de Stiguer. The. “Arkansas” relieved the “Delaware” July 30, 1918. Length 
954 feet. Beam 93 feet 24 inches. Mean draft 28 feet 6 inches. Normal displace- 
ment 26,000 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 28;533. Trial speed 21.05 knots. 
Guns: 12 12-inch, 50 caliber; 6 5-inch, 51 caliber; 2 3-inch, 50 caliber A. A. Torpedo 
tubes (submerged) 2 21-inch. 


The Sixth Battle Squadron in column. Leading is the U.S. S. “New York,” which was commanded by Captain C. F. Hughes, afterward Captain E. L. Beach. 
Length 565 feet. Beam 95 feet, 2!/ inches. Mean draft 28 feet, 6 inches. Normal displacement 27,000 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 29,687. Trial 
speed 21.47 knots. Guns: 10 14-inch, 45 caliber; 6 5-inch, 51 caliber; 2 3-inch, 50 caliber A. A. Torpedo tubes (submerged) 4 21-inch. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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Five-inch guns below deck on a man-o"-war. “Soldiers of the Sea’’ aboard the U. S. S. ““Oklahoma.” 


, International Film 
Signal division, U. S. S. ‘‘Utah,.”’ Bantry Bay, Ireland. “Buck” Taylor, A] exci: Li 
Chief Quartermaster. American sailors with the British were’ required to ped 


learn the latter’s,signal code. They did it in four days. U. S$, Navy Photo 
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Interior view of a hospital ship. 


U. S. S. “Utah,” commanded by Captain F. B. Bassett. Length 510 feet. Beam 88 feet, 2/2 inches. Mean draft 28 feet, 6 inches. Normal displacement 
21,825 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 27,026. Trial speed 21.04 knots. Guns: 10 12-inch 45 caliber; 65-inch 51 caliber; 23-inch 50 caliber A. A. Tor- 
pedo tubes (submerged) 2 21-inch. 


U. S. S. “Oklahoma,” commanded by Captain M. L. Bristol, afterward Captain C. B. McVay. Length 575 feet. Beam 95 feet, 2!4 inches. Mean draft 


28 feet 6 inches. Normal displacement 27,500 tons. Horse-power (main engine) 21,703. Trial speed 20,58 knots. Guns: 10 14-inch 45 caliber; 12 5-inch 
51 caliber; 2 3-inch 50 caliber A. A. Torpedo tubes (submerged) 2 21-inch. 
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BALKING THE RAIDERS 


“By June and July 1918, our troops were crossing 
the Atlantic in enormous numbers, about 300,- 
000 a month, and were accomplishing most 
decisive results upon the battlefield,” says Ad- 
miral Sims. ‘“‘A successful attack upon a convoy, 
involving the sinking of one or more transports, 
\ would have had no important effect upon the war 


but it would probably ‘have improved German 
morale and possibly have injured that of the 
_Americans. There was practically only one way 
in which such an attack could be made; one or 
more German battle cruisers might slip out to 


sea and assaii one of our troopconvoys. In order 
to prepare for such a possibility, the department 
sent three of our most powerful dreadnaughts to 
Berehaven, Ireland, the whole division being 
under command of Rear Admiral Thomas S. 
Rodgers. This part is located in Bantry Bay on 


“the extreme southwestern -coast. For several 
months our dreadnaughts waited here, momen- 
tarily awaiting the news that a German raider 
had escaped, ready to start to sea and give battle. 
But the expected did not happen. The fact that 
this powerful squadron was ready for the emer- 
gency is perhaps the reason why the Germans 
never attempted the adventure.” The dread- 
naughts under command of Rear Admiral Rodgers 
were the Nevada, the Oklahoma and the Utah. 
The photograph shows the Nevada. 
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Lett—Rear Admiral Albert P. Niblack, who commanded the American forces at Gibraltar from November 25, 1917, until the end of the war, Under him were forty- 
one ships and a personnel which averaged 314 officers and 4,660 men. In something more than a year, in co-operation witl*the British, the Americans at Gibraltar 
escorted 562 convoys comprising a total of 10,478 ships. Right—“The Rock.” Within it are galleries whose portholes are visible. “The Rock,” during the war, and 
previously, was infested with apes, more or less privileged. Does Admiral Niblack remember the time when some of the simians burglarized his quarters, spilled in- 
delible red ink over his papers and then proceeded to dance on the “whites” that had been laid out on the bed? 


Ten miles out of Gibraltar. 


U.S. S. “Birmingham,” flagship of Rear Admiral Niblack. The inclosed harbor of Gibraltar. 


U. S. S. “‘ Castine” vs. U.S. S. “Dale.” A baseball game at 


Gibraltar. 


U. S. Naval Hospital at Gibraltar. Funeral during the influenza epidemic at Gibraltar. 
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The U. S. S. “‘Lydonia.” The ‘‘Lydonia” before the war was a yacht owned by the late William A. Lydon, president of the Great lakes Diedee and Dock Company of 


Chicago. | She was converted and sent to the Mediterranean. - In co-operation with H. M. S. “Basilisk,” she destroyed a U-boat which, on Feb. 27, 1918, had attacked 
a convoy. Her commanding officer, Lieutenant Commander R. P. McCullough, U. S. N., was recommended by the British Admiralty for a decoration. _2—Two gold 
service chevrons proudly displayed on the funnel of U.S. S. “Sacramento” which, during the war, convoyed 487 merchant vessels in the Mediterranean and lost but one, 


due to the fact that the ship’s engines broke down causing her to lose the convoy. 3—Bandsmen of U. S. Naval Base No. 9 answer the question, ““Do musicians ever 
work>” 4—American. Jackies at Tangier. 
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Guns of the U.S. S. “ Pennsylvania,”’ flagship of the Atlantic Fleet, Admiral Henry T. Mayo, Commander in Chief. The armament of the 
“Pennsylvania” consists of 12 14-inch, 45 caliber; 14 5-inch, 51 caliber; and 4 3-inch, 50 caliber guns and 2 21-inch torpedo tubes. 


| U.S. Navy Photo 
' | 
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‘*SEND FOR THE YALE GANG!”’ 


ae | describing our sub-chasers | have already paid tribute to the splendid qualities of 

reserve officers; and our indebtedness to this type of citizen was equally great in the 
aviation service. I can pay no finer tribute to American youth than to say that the 
great aircraft force which was ultimately assembled in Europe had its beginnings in a 
small group of undergraduates at Yale University.. In recommending Mr. Trubee 
Davison for a Distinguished Service Medal, the commander of our aviation forces wrote: 
“This officer was responsible for the organization for the first Yale aviation unit of 
twenty-nine aviators who were later enrolled in the Naval Reserve Flying Corps. This 
group of aviators formed the nucleus of the first Naval Reserve Flying Corps, and, in 
fact, may be considered as the nucleus from which the United States Aviation Forces, 
Foreign Service, later grew.” This group of college boys acted entirely on their own 
initiative. While the United States was still at peace, encouraged only by their own 
parents and a few friends, they took up the study of aviation. It was their conviction 
that the United States would certainly get into the war, and they selected this branch 
as the one in which they could render greatest service to their country. These young 
men worked all through the summer of 1916 at Port Washington, Long Island, learning 
how to fly; at this time they were an entirely unofficial body, paying their own expenses. 
Ultimately the unit comprised about twenty men; they kept constantly at work, even 
after college opened up in the fall of 1916, and when war broke out they were prepared 
—for they had actually learned to fly. When the submarine scares disturbed the 
Atlantic seaboard in the early months of the war these Yale undergraduates were sent 
by the department scouting over Long Island Sound and other places looking for the 
imaginary Germans.. In February, 1917, Secretary Daniels recognized their work by 
making Davison a member of the Committee on Aeronautics; in March practically every 
member of the unit was enrolled in the aviation service; and their names appear among 
the first one hundred aviators enrolled in the Navy—a list that ultimately included 
several thousand. — So proficient had these undergraduates become that they were used 
as a nucleus to train our aircraft forces; they were impressed as instructors at Buffalo, 
Bayshore, Hampton Roads, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Key West and 
Moorhead City. They began to go abroad in the summer of 1917, and they were em- 
ployed as instructors in schools in France and England. These young men not only 
rendered great material service, but they manifested an enthusiasm, an earnestness, 
and a tireless vigilance which exerted a wonderful influence in strengthening the morale 
of the whole aviation department. ‘I knew that whenever we had a member of that 
Yale unit,’ says Lieutenant-Commander Edwards, who was aide for aviation at the 
London headquarters in the latter part of the war, ‘everything was all right. When- 
ever the French and English asked us to send a couple of our crack men to reinforce a 
squadron, I would say, ‘‘Let’s get some of the Yale gang.’’ We never made a mistake 
when we did this."”” Rear Admiral Sims in “* The Victory at Sea.” 
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Members of the Yale aviation unit hoisting motor into seaplane at Huntington Beach, L. I. 
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Jatervational Film 


General view of the Yale unit's aviation station at Huntington Beach, L. I. 
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\HS-1-L final assembly floor at he North Elmwood Plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. Nov. II, 1918. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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U. S. Navy dirigible leaving Pensacola Field for practice flight. Dec. 1, 1917. ee Kenteal es 
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A free balloon on a-practice flight. Lewis guns on H-16 flygg boat. 
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Novice undergoing all the various reactions experienced while sailing, dipping, zooming and looping the loop. He is being whirled about 
in all directions in’a specially designed chair frame. United States Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. U. 8, Navy Photo 
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Naval airman, equipped with parachute, dropping to earth from an observation balloon high in the air. Pensacola, Fla 
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le boat No, 43. In the last days of 1917 Henry Ford of Detroit saree 
anization behind the work, The first Eagle 


Navy observation balloon at Pensacola, Fla.. In the middle ground of the picture is Ford me | 


to undertake the construction of anti-submarine patrol boats and to yee the whole energy of his enormous force and a : 
was completed and given a successful trial on Lake Huron, Oct. 10, 1918, The second Eagle was placed in commission Nov. 8, 1918, and the third a few days later, 


Sixty boats were made for the Navy, of which five were transferred to the Treasury Department for Coast Guard duty. The length of these boats between perpen- 


diculars is 200 feet. The width of beam on load water line is 25 feet'6 inches. The mean draft is 7 feet 3 inches and normal displacement is 500 tons. The sy of engine 
is the Poole geared turbine. There are 2 Bureau express oil burning boilers... The trial speed of Eagle No. | was 18,32 knots, The mess complement is: 5 ward room 


oflicers, 4 chief petty officers and 52 men. U, 8. Navy Photo 


HS-16 planes in practice flight near Pensacola, Florida. 
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U.S. Navy dirigibles. - Every soldier who sailed to France will recall the thrill he got when,.on approaching the coast, one or more of : 
these fast flying “‘blimps”’ sailed out and escorted his transport to harbor. ‘The “blimps’’ searched the coastal waters for U-boats lurking 
beneath the surface. U; ¥, Navy Photo 
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U.S. Navy Photo 


Land type plane, used for “spotting,” on turret of U. S. S. Texas. Sopwith “‘spotting’” plane being hoisted to deck of U. S. S. Okla- 
homa. 
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U. S. Navy Photo 


é Sc Nant in plane erection at U. S. Naval Air Station, HS-I-L flying boat on practice flight at Pensacola, Florida. 
ensacola.. 
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a { ~ U.S. Navy Photo oe - : i - is 
‘Mathematics room, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. Training in wing construction, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
girs ea pcm Pensacola, Florida. 
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_ Aviation mechanics receiving instruction in tipping and 
balancing propellers, U.S, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla 


1, 8, Navy Phot 


Plane erection, U. S, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla, Motor instruction, U, S, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla, 


“At the cessation of hostilities we had a total of more than 500 planes of various descriptions actually in commission, a large number of which were in actual operation over the North Sea, the Trinh Sea, the Bay of Biscay and the Adriatic; 
it 2,500 officers and 22,000 enlisted men were making raids, doing patrols, bersbin submarines, bombing enemy bases, taking photographs, making re 
Rear Admiral Sims, . Assembling HS 1 and 


our ing were making frequent flights over enemy submarine bases and 
popesrengg over enemy waters and engaging enemy aircraft. There can be no doubt that this great force was a factor in persuading the enemy to acknowledge defeat when he did,” | 
HS 2 seaplanes at the naval air station, Brest, Nov. 2, 1918, 2. Pulling an HS | type of seaplane up the ramp after being out on a four hour patrol, U.S, Naval Air Station, L’Aber Vrach, Finiatere, Oct, 28, 1918, 
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“A few simple comparisons will illustrate the gigantic task which confronted us and the difficulties which were successfully overcome in the establishment of our naval aviation force on foreign nervice, If 

all the buildings constructed and used for barracks for officers and men were joined end to end, they would stretch for a distance of twelve miles. The total cubic contente of all structures erected and used 

Seuid be represented by a box 245 feet wide, 300 feet long and 1500 feet high’ Rear Admiral Sims. \—View of hangars and seaplanes at U.S. Naval Air Station, L’Aber Vrach, Oct. 26, 1918, 2 
ew of Ile Vierge. with lighthouse, which was the landmark for U.S. naval air station at L’Aber Vrach. Oct. 28, 1918, 
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A group of men of the Naval Aeronautical Expedition which was landed in France during the first week of June, 1917. This expedition 
was the first United States regular force of any kind to be landed in France for service against the enemy. U.S. Navy Photo 


Captain David C. Hanrahan, U. S. N., and officers of the Lt. Com. William M. Corry, Jr., Commanding Officer, U. S. 
Northern Bombing Squadron. Naval Air Station, Brest, and other officers, September 30, 1918. 


Navy hydroplane equipped with Davis non-recoil gun. In 


One of the many methods of fighting U-boats—dropping this gun the recoil force of the forward barrel is counterbalanced 


-—: bs from navy plane. - by that of a rear barrel from which a dummy charge is fired simul- 
taneously with the projectile. 


Effect of explosion of depth charge dropped into the sea from A submarine skimming along the surface, as seen from a 
a plane. height of 850 feet. 
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LT. DAVID, SINTON INGALLS, ACE OF ACES 


ee long flights along\| the British, 
French and Italian coasts, the patrols 
far out to sea, the combats with enemy 
aircraft and submarines form one of the 
most brilliant chapters of the war. A 
volume would be required to relate them 
all. I tell here only the story of the first 
naval ace, who may represent the courage, 
daring and efficiency of our aviators who 
wrote a new page in naval history. 

The first naval ‘‘ace,’’ Lieut. David S. 
Ingalls, was attached to the northern bomb- 
ing group in Flanders. While aircraft were 
arriving from the United States to equip 
this group, Ingalls was assigned to Royal 
Air Force Squadron No. 213, with whom 
we co-operated in bombing the German sub- 
marine bases. 

Ingalls began his spectacular’ perform- 
ances on the IIth of August, 1918, when 


in company with a British officer he shot 
down a two-seater machine in a running 
fight over the German lines. Zipping 
through the upper air at 120 miles an hour, 
by the skillful maneuvering of their planes 
the allied fliers were able to get in several 
bursts from their Lewis gun on the tail of 
the Germans, whose machine crumpled up, 
burst into flame and fell to earth. Ingalls’ 
machine did not escape without its share of 
punctures, but luckily nothing was damaged 
which interfered with the Tunétioning of 
the motors and the wings held until the re- 
turn to the squadron airdrome: 


SWOOPED DOWN ON AIRDROME 
On the night of Aug. 13, 1918, Ingalls 


flew over the German airdrome at Var- 
senaere, and dropping to a point where his 
plane nearly touched the ground, sprayed 


450 rounds from his machine gun into the 
wondering Teutons, who were making des- 
perate efforts to get him with their “arch- 


ies,"" Swinging in a wide circle, he again — 


Swoo} down on the hangars and let loose 
four bombs in the midst of things, puttin 
out searchlights, scattering Germans an 
mussing things up generally. 

On Sept. 15 he repeated at the German 
airdrome at Uytkerke the stunt he worked 
at Varsenaere, Flying low, he rushed out 
of the clouds upon the German hangars and 
fired 400 ronnie from his ‘‘ Lewis" into the 
light canvas structures, and with the up- 
ward swing of his plane he cut free four 
bombs upon the Fokkers grouped on the 
field below. 


BROUGHT DOWN RUMPLER AT 
OSTEND 


On the raid Ingalls was the leader of a 
formation of five in a wing of twenty 
Camels, and on the return from Uytkerke, 
he sighted an enemy two-seated Rumpler 

oing west from Ostend at an altitude of 

000 feet. Ingalls and Lieut, H. C. Smith 
of the British air force turned out of forma- 
tion, swung in over the shore and attacked. 
The Rumpler turned and dived toward 
Ostend, the Camels following. Firing 400 
rounds from ranges of fifty to 200 yards 
they chased the enemy plane down to about 
500 feet just off the Ostend piers, when the 
Rumpler went down out of control, burst 
into flames, and crashed just off the beach. 

On the 18th of September Ingalls made 
one of the most spectacular flights on record. 

n company with two English pilots in 
Sopwith-Camels, he sighted a kite balloon 
at about 3,500 feet elevation near La Bar- 
riere. Crossing the coast. line the Camels 
attacked, firing about ninety Buckingham 
tracers each, ‘ 


‘' GERMAN STATION BURNED 


The Germans began to reel in the kite, 
the Camels: following it down to about 500 


feet altitude, when two observers were seen 
to jump with white parachutes. Ingalls 
gave the | wn another spraying with 
tracer bullets and it burst into flames. 

Three balloon hangars were observed at 
this station, and as the flaming balloon fell 
it landed on one of these hangars, which in 
an instant was ablaze. There was an ex- 
plosion and the fire spread to the two re- 
maining hangars, destroying the entire sta- 
tion, while the flames were visible as far as 
Nieuport. All the Camels were badly dam- 
aged by machine gun and anti-aircraft fire, 
but they reached their base in safety. 

On Sept. 22, Ingalls, who, in company 
with four other Camels, flew all over Flan- 
ders, committing depredations on German 
hangars and ammunition trains, dropped 
four bombs on the German ammunitions 
dump at Handezeame, and blew up a num- 
ber of wagons loaded with shells. “Later he 
flew over the ammunition dump at Wercken 
and landed four bombs on a large hut filled 
with explosives setting it on fire. Swinging 
around over the railway station at Thour- 
out, where the Germans had an enormous 
supply dump, he made two accurate hits. 
On the way back, being the fourth trip for 
the day, Ingalls dropped four more bombs 
on a horse transport, and he and his com- 
panions got in enough good bursts from 
their machine guns to account for some 
twenty-five Germans and thirty-five horses. 
It was work of this kind that won for Ingalls 
his British distinguished flying cross. 

During a test flight on Sept. 24, Ingalls, 
in company with another Camel, sighted a 
two-seated Rum over Nieuport. 
Camels attacked, following the Rumpler 
very close, Ingalls and his mate getting in 
two. bursts of 200 rounds at 100 yards r ; 
Driving the enemy to a tailspin, ingly 
followed him down to 600 feet, when the 
Rumpler burst into flames and quickly 
crashed. Josephus Daniels former Secretary 
of the Naoy. 
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Upper left: “Peerless Pilot,” a feathered hero of the war. The bird was used at the U. S. Naval Air Station at Pauillac. During the last 
year of the war he delivered 196 messages from the sea. Lower left: Liberating a pigeon. Right: A kite balloon at sea. Changing ob- 


servers. U.S. Navy Photo 
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U. S. Naval Air Station at Brest, France. The Naval Air Station at Brest was located in the western extremity of the French Navy Yard at that port. ‘‘Brest Roads 
were patrolled by planes from this station and the sectors north and south were linked up with the Brest patrol system in a manner to protect the tremendous amount 
of shipping, going in and out of the harbor. There was also maintained at Brest a kite balloon station in connection with destroyer patrols off the adjacent coast. The 
main headquarters at Brest was the Aviation Section of Admiral Wilson's naval headquarters and was commanded by Capt. T. T. Craven, U. S, N., Aide for Aviation 
on Admiral Wilson's Staff.” Lt. Clifford A. Tinker, U.S. N. R. F. U. 8, Navy Photo 
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U.S. Naval Air Station at Arcachon. “About half way between the mouth of the Gironde River and the Spanish border on the Bassin d’ Arcachon were located the 
sea-plane station of Arcachon and the lighter than air station at Goyan. These stations covered the area from the Gironde to the Spanish city of San Sebastian’ 
on the Gulf of Gascony. In this area German submarines were believed to be supplied by Spanish vessels and even to have been given shelter in Spanish ports. Amer- 
ican patrols swept this area and materially reduced U-boat activities in these waters.” Lt. Clifford A. Tinker, U. S. N. R. F. U, 5. Navy Photo 


, half way up the Gironde to Bordeaux, was located the great assembly and repair base for.aviation in Europe, supplying not only the French Unit, but all 

; : ts with seaplanes, airplanes, motors, and general supplies. In addition, Pauillac was a receiving ship for aviation and general Navy personnel who were 
in the t barracks at the station and shipped out in detachments as the air stations were put into commission. Pauillac was the port from which Lafayette 
U8. Navy Photo 


sailed for America to aid the colonists in their struggle against Great Britain 
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Upper: U.S. Naval Air Station at Fromentine. ‘‘Fromentine was south of the mouth of the Loire. It was an important naval air station, covering, as it did, that 
section of the patrol area off St. Nazaire between Ile d’ Yeu and the mainland. ‘Thousands of miles of flight were covered by seaplanes from this station, which did much 
to discourage the U-boat activities in the congested waters in the vicinity of St. Nazaire.” Lower: “ Ile Tudy. -On the southern end of Finistere near the point of Pen- 
march was located the naval air station at Ile Tudy. This sector was a favorite lurking place of submarines and Ile Tudy is credited with more sinkings of U-boats than 
any other station we maintained abroad. The French official figures place Ile Tudy as having sunk four enemy submarines, one of which was the famous Penmarch 
Pete.” Lt. Clifford A. Tinker, U. S. N. R. F. U.S. Navy Photo 
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MOUTCHIC. ‘At Moutchic, on the north shore of Lake Lacanau, was located the naval aviation training school arate instruction was carried on in aerial gunnery, 
_ navigation, aerial photography, ordnance, bomb dropping and intelligence work. Pilots trained in the United States were sent here for finishing a course in the art of 
aerial warfare as developed in Europe under actual war conditions.” Lt. Clifford A. Tinker, U.S. N. R. F U.S. Navy Photo 
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Upper: Ponta Delgada harbor, U. S. Naval Base No. 13, Azores. Lower: First Marine Aeronautic Company, U. S. Naval Base, Azores. 
On Nov. 11, 1918, the Marines at this base operated eighteen R-6 and N-9 seaplanes and HS-2-L and HS-1-L flying boats. U.S. Navy Photo 
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City of Vladivostok, Siberia, base of operations for U.S. Army and Navy. Transports Crook and Thomas at dock. 


Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers and 
staff officers of the U. S. S. 
Brooklyn, flagship of the Asiatic 
Fleet. Left to right: Lieut. 
Commander T. ‘J. Bright, pay- 
master; Commander J. E. Gill, 
surgeon; Capt. Adelbert Althouse, 
chief of staff; Rear Admiral W. L. 
Rodgers; Lieut. Col. E. T. Fryer, 
Marine Corps; Lieut. Commander 
Carl F. Smith, flag lieutenant; 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) F. V. 
Martinek, communication; Lieut. 
H. C. Davis, fleet’ radio officer. 
Vladivostok, Siberia, Jan. 4, 
1919. 


U. S. A. T. Warren arrives in Vladivostok after a stormy voyage U.S. S. Brooklyn, flagship of the Asiatic fleet going into position near 
Jan. 23, 1919. H.-M. S. Suffolk, Vladivostok Harbor. 
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SILENCING THE BIG BERTHA. _ Five naval 14-inch guns on railway mounts constructed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works were landed in St. Nazaire in July, 1918. They were un- 
der the command of Rear-Admiral C. P. Plunkett, U. S.N. Their main mission, says Admiral Sims, was to destroy the “Big Bertha” which was raining shells on Paris and to attack strong 
points, especially railroad communications, and the bridges across the Rhine. Admiral Sims adds: “Expertly as this unusual train had been camouflaged, the German airplane observers had 

its As it neared the objective, the shells that had been falling on Paris, ceased; before the Americans could get to work the Germans had removed their mighty weapon, 
eatin wanes but an emplacement as a target for our shells. Though our men were therefore deprived of the privilege of destroying this famous long range rifle, it is ry that their 
arrival saved Paris from further bombardment, for nothing-was heard of the gun for the rest of the war.” Up to the Armistice the guns fired 782 shells at distances ranging from 18 to 23 miles. 

They played havoc in the railroad yards at Laon, Montmedy and Conflans. Inset: Rear Admiral C. P. Plunkett, U. S. N. 


a : , 
1—L.. to R.: A. M, Sewell, Mr. Bockius, W. H. Leary, Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Company; Rear Admiral Ralph. Earle, G. A. Chad- 


ck. designer: and Commander Diffenbach who witnessed test of Naval Railway Gun Mount at Dahlgren, Va. Rear Admiral Sims says, “The initiative in the design 
of ee enable railway batteries was taken by the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department, under Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, and the details of the design were 
worked out by the officers of that bureau and Admiral Plunkett. The actual construction of the great gun mounts on the cars from which the guns were to be fired, 
and of the specially designed cars of the appl, trains for each gun, was an engineering feat which reflects great credit upon the Baldwin Locomotive Works and par- 
ticularly upon its president, Mr, Samuel M. 


auclain, who undertook the task.with the greatest enthusiasm, ‘2—Shops at St. Nazaire where naval guns were mounted. 


3—Swinging a |4-inch, 50 caliber rifle for United States Naval Railway Battery into position to be placed on girder and taken to the shops, St. Nazaire, France. Au- 
gust |, 1918. 4—United States Naval Railway Battery leaving yards for the front. St. Nazaire, France, August I, 1918. : 


t= Officers of United States Naval Railway Battery Number | at St. Nazaire, France, August |, 1918. More than 20,000 officers and men of the United States Navy 
volunteered for this service. 2—Lt. Com. J. W. Bunkley, U.S. N., Second in Command, U. S. Naval Railway Battery, Number |. 3—Men at work in the interior 
of the Ammunition car, U. S. Naval Railway Battery, Number 1. 4—Interior of the tool and repair car, U. S. Naval Railway Battery, Number |. 
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Extraordinary heroism was shown by gunner’s mate (Ist cl.) Osmond K. Ingram when the U. S. destroyer “Cassin,” Lt. Com. W. N. Vernou, was torpedoed Oct. 15, 1917, while on patrol duty off the 
south coast of Ireland. Realizing that the oncoming torpedo was about to strike that part of the ship where the depth charges were stored and that the setting off of these explosives might sink the ship, 
Ingram ran aft to strip the charges and throw them overboard. He was blown to pieces when the torpedo struck. Thus Ingram sacrificed his life in performing a duty which, he believed, would save 
his ship and the lives of the officers and men on board. Ingram was the only man lost. About 35 feet of the stern was blown off or completely ruptured: About half an hour after the destroyer was 
hit a submarine appeared 1,500 yards distant. The ‘Cassin’ opened fire with No. 2 gun, firing four rounds. ‘The undersea boat submerged, two shots having come close. H. M. S. “*Tamarisk" towed 
the destroyer into Queenstown on the morning of the 16th. Twenty-two enlisted men of the Dairovet's personnel were mentioned by name as conspicuous their coolness and leadership, After the 
war the Secretary of the Navy named a destroyer in Ingram's honor. Inset: Gunner's mate Osmond K. Ingram. International Fila 


‘Officers of U.S.'S. “-Cassin.” iL. to R: 


Lt. R. M. Parkinson, Lt. J. W. McClaren, Lt. L. R. Agrell, Lt. Com. W. N. Vernou, Lt. J. A. Saunders and Dr. D. D. Queen. 
3 isthe the Navy commended the conduct of Lt. Com. Vernou and the other officers and men of the * - 
*The 


Under date of Feb. 4, 1918, 


“Cassin” on the occasion of the action between that vessel and a German submarine Oct. 
manner in which the Cassin’ kept under way with her steering gear disabled and practically at the mercy of the submarine and then opened fire upon the sub, when she appeared on 
the surface an hour later, was well worthy of the best traditions of the naval service,” wrote the Secretary. In his official report the commanding officer of the ‘Cassin’ 

sf Lt, J. W. McClaren and Lt. J. A. Saunders who inspected magazines and spaces below decks and superintended shoring of bulkheads and restaying of masts. Lt. R. M. Parkinson did excellent work 
: in getting an improvised radio set into commission. W. J. Murphy, chief electrician and F. R. Fisher, chief machinist’s mate were commended for cool and efficient work. 


especially commended the work 
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Sixty-aewen lives were foat when the U.S. ACT. Antilles was torpedoed on Oet, 1%, 1912, two daye out from Quiberon May, France, The verse! sank in four anc onechall minutes, “The behavior 
ot the naval personnel throughout wae equal to the beat traditions of the service,” reported Commander Daniel T, Ghent, U.S No senior naval officer on board, “The two forward guns’ crews, 
in charge of Lt, Tisdale, remained at their gin atations while the ehip went down and made no move to leave thelr stations until ordered to nave themaelven, Radio Electrician Auaburne went 
down with the ehip while at his tation in the radio roam, Radio Beetrielan Wataon, whe had reported on the bridge for inatructions, remained with me and waa loat when the ahip sank... . One 
vember al the guna’ crews Waa reached from the top of an ammunition box whieh by sone means had floated clear and in an upright position, When this young man saw the Corsair ataneing 
down to pick hin up he semaphored not to come too close ae the box on which he was sitting contained live ammunition,” Hvvornationel in 


, 


The U. S. Army Chartered Transport Finland, on her third return voyage to the United States, was torpedoed 150 miles off the coast of France, Oct. 28, 1917. Eight men lost their lives. The 


damage to the ship was confined to one compartment and, under her own steam, she made her way back to France at 15 knots. Capt. Stephen V. Graham, U. S. N., the senior naval officer on 
board. writes: | “Cadet Officer David McLaren was the youngest officer on board—just 18 years old. After I had ordered the lowering of the boats this lad, who was in charge of one of them 
and who would have been entirely justified in leaving the ship which he believed to be sinking, returned to the bridge and reported to me that his boat was lowered and clear of the ship and asked 
if he could be of any service. He remained on the bridge rendering valuable assistance and displaying nerve and resourcefulness worthy of the best traditions of the sea. One naval lad was 
down in the living compartment cleaning up when the ship was struck. Some one in one of the boats hanging at the davits seeing him hurrying along the promenade deck asked him which boat he 
belenged to: He replied, ‘Boat No: 4.’ He replied, “This is No. 4; jump in. And the youngster answered, ‘Oh, no, | have to go to my gun.’ And he did.” eres nine 


| 
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A chance shot from the U-53 (Capt. Hans Rose) at a distance of two miles torpedoed the destroyer, Jacob Jones, Lt. Com. David W. Bagley commanding. The action took place Dec. 6, 1917, 
while the ship was returning to Queenstown from escort duty off Brest. The boat sank in eight minutes. Out of a total of 7 officers and 103 men on board at the time of the torpedoing, 2 officers 
and 64 men died in the performance of duty. Lieut. (J. G.) L.. F. Kalk was among those who went down with the ship. During the early part of the evening, while already in a weakened con- 
dition, he swam from one raft to another in an effort to equalize weight on the rafts. The men who were on the last raft with him said, “He was game to the end.” During the night Boatswain's 
Mate C. Charlesworth (Ist col.) removed parts of his own clothing to try to keep alive men more thinly clad than himself. ‘The behavior of officers and men under the exceptionally hard condi- 
tions was worthy of the highest praise,"’ was the report of Lt. Com. Bagley. Rear-Admiral Sims writes: “The survivors of the Jacob Jones naturally had no means of communication since the 


wireless had gone down with their ship: and now Rose, at considerable risk to himself, sent out an S. O. S. call, giving the latitude and longitude, and informing Queenstown that the men were float- 
ing around in open boats and rafts.” Inset: Lt. Com. D. W. Bagley. 
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A MYSTERY OF THE SEA —There has been no more baffling mystery in the annals of the Navy than the disappearance in March, 1918, of the U. S. S. Cyclops, navy collier, of 19,099 tons dis- 
placement, with all on board. Loaded with a cargo of manganese, with 57 passengers, 20 officers, and a crew of 213 aboard, the collier was due in port on March 13. On March 4 the Cyclops 
reported at Barbados, British West Indies, where she put in for bunker coal. After her departure from that port there was never a trace of the vessel, and long-continued and vigilant search of tne 
entire region proved utterly futile, not a vestige. of wreckage having been discovered. No reasonable explanation of the strange disappearance can be given. It is known that one of her two engines 
was damaged and that she was proceeding at reduced speed, but even if the other engine had become disabled it would have not had any effect on her ability to communicate by radio. Many 

eories have been advanced, but none that seems to account satisfactorily for the ship's complete vanishment. After months of search and waiting the Cyclops was finally given up as lost and her 
name stricken from the registry. 


International Film 
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A salvo of three torpedoes fired at 800 yards sank the U. S. A. T. “President Lincoln” May 31, 1918, while she was returning to America from a voyage to France. Of 715 persons on board 3 
officers and 23 men were lost with the ship. After the vessel went down a large German submarine emerged and came among the lifeboats and rafts secking the commanding officer and some of 
the senior officers whom it was desired to make prisoners. One officer only, Lieutenant E. V. M. Isaacs, was identified. He was carried away. Before midnight the destroyers Warrington and 
Smith arrived on the scene and the work of rescue was begun. Akout 6 a. m. on the following day the return trip to France was begun. Dr. L. C. Whiteside and Paymaster J. D. Johnston, 
who saw to it that the men in their charge left the ship, remained too long and were lost. “The conduct of the men during this time of grave danger was thrilling and inspiring,” reported the 
commanding officer, Commander P. W. Foote, ‘‘as a large percentage of them were young boys who had only been in the navy for a period of a few months. This is another example of the innate 
courage and bravery of the young manhood of America.” The photograph shows the “President Lincoln” at Brest 6 days before she was hit. Inset: Commander P. W. Foote. 


Survivors of “President Lincoln” on board “Warrington” June “The boats and rafts had been collected and secured together, there 
Py OES being akout 500 men in the boats and about 200 on the rafts.” 


Army officers who survived wreck of ‘President Lincoln.” L. R.: U. S. S. “Warrington,” which went to relief of President Lincoln 
Capt. D. E. Hannan, Lt. Col., W. H. Clopton Jr., Lt. W. W. Butts. taking on oil from U.S. S. Roe. At sea June |, 1918. 


/ 
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OFFICER’S THRILLING ESCAPE 


[Condensed from report of Lt. E: V. M. Isaacs] 


The President Lincoln ‘went down about 9.30 in the 
morning, 30 minutes after being struck by three torpedoes. 
In obedience to orders | abandoned ship after seeing all 
hands aft safely off the vessel. The boats had pulled away, 
but I stepped on a raft floating alongside, the quarter deck 
being then awash. A few minutes later one of the- boats 
picked me up. The submarine, the U-90, then returned 
and the commanding officer, while searching for Capt. Foote 
of the President Lincoln, took me out of the boat. I told 
him my captain had gone down with the ship, whereupon he 
st away, taking me prisoner to Germany. We passed 
to the north of the Shetlands into the North Sea, the Skag- 
gerak, the Cattegat, and the Sound into the Baltic. Pro- 
ceeding to Kiel, we passed down the canal through Heligo- 
land Bight to Wilhelmshaven. 


On the way to the Shetlands we fell in with two American 
destroyers, the Smith and the Warrington, who dropped 
22 depth bombs on us. We were submerged to a depth of 
60 meters and weathered the storm, although five bombs were 
very close and shook us up considerably. The information 
I had been able to collect was, I considered, of enough im- 
portance to warrant my trying to escape. Accordingly in 
Danish waters I attempted to jump from the deck of the 
submarine but was caught and ordered below. 


The German Navy authorities took me from Wilhelm- 
shaven to Karlsruhe, where I was turned over to the army. 


Here I met officers of all the allied armies, and with them I 
attempted several escapes, all of which were unsuccessful. 
After three weeks at Karlsruhe I was sent to the American 
and Russian officers’ camp at Villingen. On the way I 
attempted to escape from the train by jumping out of the 
window. With the train making about 40 miles an hour, 
I landed on the opposite railroad track and was so severely 
wounded by the fall that I could not get away from my guard. 
They followed me, firing continuously. When they recap- 
tured me they struck me on the head and body with their 
guns until one broke his rifle. It snapped in two at the small 
if ns se as he struck me with the butt on the back of 
the head. z 


I was. given two weeks solitary confinement for this 
attempt to escape, but continued trying, for I was determined 
to get my information back to the Navy. Finally, on the 
night -of October 6, assisted by several American Army 
officers, I was able to effect an escape by short-circuiting all 
lighting circuits in the prison camp and cutting through 
barbed-wire fences surrounding the camp. This had to 
be done in the face of a heavy rifle fire from the guards. 
But it was difficult for them to see in the darkness, so | 
escaped unscathed. In company with an American officer 
in the French Army, I made my way for seven days and 
nights over mountains to the Rhine, which to the south of 
Baden forms the boundary between Germany and Switzer- - 
land. After a four-hour crawl on hands and knees I was 
able to elude the sentries along the Rhine. Plunging in, I 
made for the Swiss.shore. After being carried several miles 
down the stream, being frequently submerged by the rapid 
current, I finally reached the opposite shore and gave myself 
up to the Swiss gendarmes, who turned me over to the F ; Sys 
American legation at Berne. From there I made my way Lee V- M. Isaacs, U.S. N., and American Army officers imprisoned at Karlsruhe. Mr.Isaacs is the officer in the dark uniform seated 
to Paris and then London and finally Washington, where | at the right. Lt. Isaacs was captured May 31, 1918. After three weeks at Karlsruhe he was sent to Villingen. On the way he jumped 
arrived four weeks after my escape from Germany. from a train going 40 miles an hour. He was recaptured and given two weeks in the solitary. On night of Oct. 6 he, with help of other 
officers, short-circuited all lighting circuits and escaped under heavy rifle fire. He arrived in Washington four weeks afterward. 
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At. a. m. July 2, 1918, the ‘Covington’ began to sink rapidly by the stern. It was an awe-inspiring sight as the ship rose rapidly to a vertical position in the water, 
after smoke pipe being. clear when the ship was in a.vertical position. The vessel remained this way for perhaps a period of ten to fifteen seconds, then sank rapidly 
in the vertical position, the bow disappearing at 2:32 p.m. Extract from the report of Capt. R. D. Hasbrouck, U.S. N. Photos by courtesy of Captain 

Medill Patterson Chicago Tribune. _ 
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After having safely taken 27,090 soldiers to France the U.S. A. T. Covington was torpedoed at 9:15 p. m., July 1, 1918, while returning from her sixth trip “over there.” In an incredibly short time 
the entire crew were at their stations awaiting the next order from the bridge. The engine and fire rooms quickly filled. The ship lost headway rapidly and in 15 minutes lay dead in the water. 
She listed, giving the impression of instability. The ship was reeling and it seemed that at any moment she would take a heavy lurch and sink. The commanding officer, Captain R. D. Hasbrouck, 
U.S. N., gave the order to abandon ship. “The behavior of officersand men was wonderful,” reports Capt. Hasbrouck. “Boats were lowered without lights, with the ship Jisted and without the 
aid of a single winch. It was a stirring sight to see the men go down the Jacob ladders in an orderly procession as if they were at drill.” The destroyer Smith rescued the men from the boats. - 
Threc salvage tugs and the destroyer Reade endeavored’ to tow the ship to Brest. However, the giant liner, which had been “bleeding internally” began to sink rapidly by the stern in the early 
afternoon of the next day, and at 2:32 p. m. she rose vertically and went down. The final muster showed that of 730 men and 46 officers, 6 were lost. Inset: Capt. R. D. Hasbrouck. 
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A contact mine planted by the U-156 sank the U.S. S. San Diego July 19, 1918, off Fire Island. She went down in 30 minutes. The ship was abandoned in good order and excellent discipline 
prevailed. Gun crews remained at their guns and continued firing at all suspicious objects until they were forced to jump into the water. Capt. H. H. Christy was the last to leave the ship. Six 
lives were lost and six men were injured. “From the end of May until October, 1918,” says Rear Admiral Sims, “there was nearly always one submarine operating off our coast. The largest 
number active at one time was in August, when, for a week or ten days, three were more or less active in attacking coastwise vessels. Five submarines sunk in all approximately 110,000 tons of 
shipping but the vessels were, for the most part, small and of no great military importance. The only real victory was the destruction of the cruiser San Diego.” bnternatinnal Fin 
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Almost immediately after the U. S. A. T. Mount Vernon was torpedoed while homeward bound 250 miles off the coast of France Sept. 5,1918, a shot was fired from her No.| gun which struck the 


water near the periscope of the enemy submarine. Within | minute and |0-seconds a barrage of five depth bombs was fired. It was such splendid discipline that saved the ship from further 
attack. The torpedo exploded in a bulkhead separating two fire rooms. Thirty-five men were killed and thirteen injured, one of them dying later. One hundred and fifty feet of the ship was 
flooded and she went down to 40 feet draft. However, the vessel never slowed down below 6 knots and within two hours: was making two thirds of her best speed. There were 150 wounded 
soldiers aboard and these were returned safely to Brest. When the torpedo struck, Thomas F. Buckley, a sailor, although thrown to the deck by the force of the explosion, jumpéd to his feet and 
yelled “Remember, boys, we are all Americans and it’s only one hit.” “The doctrine,” says Capt. D. E. Dismukes, U. S. N., commanding officer; “had been constantly preached to the men 
that one hit would not sink the ship if every man would do his full duty. This warning from Buckley was electrifying. All men immediately calmed themselves and went, not to their boats to 
abandon ship, but to their collision stations to save her.” After being repaired at Brest the Mount Vernon-resumed her duty as a transport. 


* 


| 


Capt. D: E. Dismukes, U.S. N., (right) and Lt. Com. Doyle, Executive 
officer, on board U. S.'‘S. “‘Mount Vernon.” - 


“The men in the fire rooms knew that the safety of the ship depended on their bravery 
_ and steadfastness to duty.” The picture shows No. 4 fireroom, Mount-Vernon. Photo- 
\ graph was taken on Sept. 5, 1918. 


“The depth charge crews jumped to their stations and immediately started dropping 
depth bombs.” While the ship seen in the picture is not the Mount Vernon, the 
explosion of depth bombs is strikingly visualized. 


“Our starboard gup opened fire at once, but the periscope remained on the surface 
only a few seconds.” Photograph taken on deck of Mount Vernon Sept. 5, 1918. 


U.S. Navy Official 
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LOSS OF THE “TAMPA,” WITH ALL ON BOARD. ihe greatest disaster suffered by the Coast Guard, and the largest individual loss of life sustained by our naval forces during the war, 
occurred on September 26, 1918, when the cutter Tampa was sunk with all hands on board in Bristol Channel, presumably by a torpedo from an enemy submarine. The cutter had gone ahead 
Diligent search by 


of her convoy; and although a distant explosion was heard by the vessels in the convoy, no positive evidence has ever been received as to the exact cause of the disaster. 
Thus perished 111 brave officers and men. 
International Fil 


several destroyers in the vicinity of the disaster revealed only two unrecognizable bodies in sailors’ uniforms and some small pieces of wreckage. 


ey 


he active systematic work of sweeping up the 
North Sea mine barrage began May 8, 1919, under 
command of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss. The 
force actually employed in removal consisted of 
83 ships, divided as follows: 36 sweeping vessels, 
20 trawlers, 24 submarine chasers, | salvage 
vessel, and two repair ships. The personnel of 
these vessels was entirely American and a large 
proportion of the 4,000 officers and men manning 
them was of the reserve force. The war was 
over, yet this force of officers and men working 
under difficult and hazardous conditions, kept at 
their task with surprising persistence, maintained 
a high morale, were cheerful and loyal and the 
excellence of the personnel contributed largely 
to the success of whole operation. 
“That the maintenance of such a wonderful spirit 
in a force is largely due to the personality and 
ability of the officer in immediate command 
cannot be gainsaid. Great credit is due and 
must be given to Admiral Strauss for the high 
character of the leadership which he displayed.” 
Report of Secretary of Navy for 1919. The 
photograph shows Admiral Strauss and staff at 
U. S. Naval Base No. 18 Inverness, Scotland, 
L, to R.: Ensign Vaughan, Lieut. Smither, 
Lieut. Noel Davis, Capt. Murfin, C. 0. Bases 
17 and 18: Rear Admiral Strauss, Commander 


A Grow, Lieut. Harrell, Ensign Nichols. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
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CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


HE second mine sweeping operation began 
a May 10, 1919. On the second day in the 

field the casualties began. They continued 
intermittently throughout the operations. The 
cause of most of the mishaps came from a 
totally unexpected source. Up to this time the 
danger of mines fouled in the kites, exploding 
when the sweep was being hauled in, had not 
been experienced. 


The ‘“‘Patuxent”’ was the first victim. On May 12 the 
sweep had been severed by an explosion and had to be 
hauled on board to be repaired. When the kite was 
within sight a mine could be seen hanging by its mooring 
cable. The commanding officer immediately sent all 


hands forward to a place of safety, going aft himself to - 


clear it with the assistance of his chief boatswain’s mate. 
The mine was on the surface about 10 feet from the side of 
the ship when suddenly, without apparent cause, it ex- 
ploded. Several men were blown overboard by the mass 
of flying water, but all were rescued. The commanding 
officer, who at the time of the explosion was only a few 


feet from the mine, escaped with the loss of his thumb, 


which was amputated by a flying fragment. Since the 
force of the explosion had been largely spent in the air, 
the damage to the ship was not serious, and a few days 
in dry dock were sufficient to repair her. 

Up to this time several mines which had fouled the 
sweep had been hauled on board as souvenirs; for, ac- 
cording to design, they should be safe when within ap- 
proximately -30 feet of the surface. This practice now 
was discontinued voluntarily. No one trusted the mines 
under any circumstances, and one ship even went so far 
as to double the risk by throwing one, which was then 
on board, back over the side. : 

Precaution, however, -could not entirely eliminate the 
danger of mines fouled in the sweep. In’the first place, 
they could not be seen until they were dangerously close 
to the ship; then the action which was taken might or 
might not prove the proper one. It was impossible to 
tell. 

Two days after the “Patuxent’s” accident the same 
casualty befell the ‘“Bobolink,”’ but with far more serious 
results. Again the commanding officer went aft to clear 
the mine in person. Almost before anything could be 
done it exploded, killed the commanding officer, Lieut. Frank Bruce, 
United States Navy, and blew the boatswain and three other men into 
the water. All four were.rescued, although the boatswain had been 
knocked unconscious by the shock. 

The. ship was seriously damaged. The after hull plating had been 
driven in in places as much as 2 and 3 feet; the rudder and rudder post 
were gone; the propeller distorted and shaft bent; the engine had been 
thrown out of line; the towing engine, capstan, searchlights, and many 
other fixtures had been broken or disabled. The boilers, fortunately, 
were not damaged, which enabled the wrecking pumps to handle the 
water which poured into the after part of the ship. 

The* ‘Teal’ took the “Bobolink” in tow and, accompanied by the 
*Swallow’’ and **SC-45,”" headed for port. 

After various vicissitudes the “‘Bobolink” was taken to Scapa where 
temporary repairs were made. Later she was towed to Devonport 
where it required six months to complete repairs. ‘‘The Northern 


Barrage” (Taking Up the Mines) by Lieutenants Noel Davis and Wil- 
liam K. Harrill, U.S. N. 


With gallantry worthy of the best traditions of the Navy, Lt. Frank Bruce, commanding officer, U. S. S. “‘Bobolink,” on May 14, 1919, went aft to clear a mine that 


had fouled the “*Bobolink’s”’ kite. 


Almost before anything could be done it exploded, killing Lt. Bruce, and blowing the boatswain and three other men into the water 


All four were rescued, although the boatswain had been knocked unconscious by the shock. The photograph shows the explosion which caused the death of Mr. Bruce. 


The vessel's smoke can be 


seen emerging from the left of the explosion. 


U.S. Navy Official 
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Upper|diagram shows details of sweep used in clearing up the North Sea barrage. The distance between sweepers is 750 yards. Lower diagram illustrates method 

of s ing a single line of mines. The leading pair of sweepers have their sweep regulated to cut the antennae and explode the mines. The two following pairs have 
their sweeps set to cut the mooring cables of any mines not exploded by the leading pair. Following astern of the sweepers is a sub-chaser engaged in sinking by rifle 
’ fire the mines which have been cut adrift. Just ahead of the leading pair of sweepers can be seen the explosion of a mine which has been countermined by the shock 
of the mine fired by touching the sweep wire. U.S. Navy Oficial 
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On March 20, 1919, the “Patapsco"’ and ‘‘Patuxent’’ under command of Capt. Roscoe C. Bulmer set out for the mine barrage to make the first real experiments with 
the actual gear which was intended to be used in the sweeping operations that were to follow, During the experiments an upper level mine exploded fairly close aboard 
on the port quarter of the ‘*Patapsco.’” The photograph, supplied by the Navy Department, shows the explosion. There were, in all, seven mine-sweeping operations, 
and in nearly every one mine sweepers were badly damaged by explosions near them. Altogether two officers and nine men were killed during these hazardous enter- 
prises and twenty-three ships were damaged. By Sept. 30, 1919, the entire barrage was'swept. A total of 20,711 mines were actually destroyed. The remainder had 
not survived the severe storms, had exploded on laying, or countermined during mine sweeping. VS. Navy Ontietal 
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The mine sweepers proved to be wonderful sea boats, riding comfortably and gracefully in the roughest weather. 


Upper left and right—Sinking mines by rifle fire. LLower—Three explosions between the “Lapwing” and the “Penguin” while sweeping 
to locate the fields to buoy them. 


U.S. Navy Official 


Upper=The fishing smacks “Red Rose” and “Red Fern" sweeping up the 
first mines in the Northern Barrage, Dec. 23, 1918. Lower~-A view of the 
A bag ‘of Kirkwall, Orkney Islands. Kirkwall was the primary base for 
mine sweeping operations on account of its proximity to the Northern Barrage. 
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SHAKING DICE WITH DAVY JONES 


INCE the firat mines had been laid in the barrage, there had been no means of 

telling its effectiveness nor how well the mines with their slender antennae had 

survived the frequent storms, During the latter part of the summer Admiral 
Sims had requested the Commander of the Mine Force to make a skimming sweep 
across the mine field to determine if the mines were still there and effective, Many had 
exploded shortly after having been laid; others had broken adrift and been discovered 
on the coast of Norway; there was also a possibility that the batteries which fired the 
mines had not survived as was intended, It was now more essential than ever to de 
termine the actual condition of the mines in the barrage before sweeping operations 
were undertaken, and to this end arrangements were made to borrow from the 
Admiralty two wooden sailing vessels, man them with volunteers, and cross the mine 
field with a sweep wire between them to find out what percentage of the mines were 
still in place and effective, 

Two Lowestoft fishing amacks arrived at Inverness the latter part of November. 
Preparations were begun at once to fit them out for the experiment, The “Red Fern” 
and the ‘Red Rose"-—such were their names--were hauled out upon the ways at 
Inverness, their seama calked, nail heads driven in, the metal parts sheathed with 
wood, and then a heavy coating of tar applied—all to prevent mines from exploding 
when in contact with the hull, Additional billeta were fitted to accommodate a crew 
of 10 men on each vessel, the rigging was overhauled, and on December 22, 1918, these 
tiny craft, in tow of the “Patapsco” and the “Patuxent” set out for the barrage, 
Lieut. Noel Davis, United States Navy, was in command of the expedition and the 
“Red Rose;” Lieut, Gunior grade) Olaf Maatson, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
commanded the “Red Fern,” : 

The 'Patapsco” and ‘ Patuxent,” after reaching the southern edge of the mine 
field, were to stand by while experiments were being undertaken, then render asasist~ 
ance if necessary when the veasels again were off the field, 

The next morning found them a few miles to the southward of the firat line of mines 
in the central portion of the barrage, Shortly after sunrise the amacks spread sail, 
stood up to pel other, passed sweep and set course to cross the field of mines, A few 
minutes before noon, as the vessels crossed the first line of invisible mines, a giant 
column of discolored water sprang high into the air close astern of the “Red Rose,"” The 
first mine in the North Sea barrage had been awept, Separated as it was from that 
veasdl by only a short length of manila rope, which insulated the sweep wire from her 
atern, the tremendous shock of the explosion all but erushed the wooden hull of the 
vessel; water spurted in between the timbers in countless places; the pump was started 
at once, but was barely sufficient to keep her dry 

It was a pretty sight to see these little craft sailing back and forth across the mine 
field, wearing and tacking in unison, and keeping atation on each other by furling 
topsails or streaming sea anchors, 

In all, the lines of mines were crossed four times; 8ix of the upper level mines were 
exploded, a negligible number, of course, when compared with the 56,000 mines whic h 
had been laid, but it had proved conclusively that the mines were atill there, ready to 
explode upon the slightest contact, and that every possible precaution must be used 
in the forthcoming operations to guard the lives of the men who would be required to 
sweep the mines. 

By 3 o'clock the sun had set; the “Patapsco” and ‘Patuxent’ were no longer in sight. 
To add to the difficulties, a storm, which had been foretold by the morning's sky and a 
rapidly falling barometer, burat with the force of a hurricane, The sweep was cut 
adrift from the “Red Rose” and ‘Red Fern;” the vessels headed about and set course 
to the southward to get clear of the mine fields before the twilight had faded, 

The days that followed were days of anxiety at Base 18, and hardship for the crews 
of the “Red Rose” and “Red Ferm." For three days the storm continued unabated 
The “Patapsco” and the “Patuxent” were suffering as badly as or possibly worse than 
the fishing smacks, and had not been able to locate them after they had left the mine field, 
Realizing the severity of the weather, Admiral Strauss requeated the British authorities 
to send such vessels as were available to search for the sailboats, but the majority of 
those sent out could not weather the seas and were forced to return to port. Then on 
Christmas Eve, when hope had almost ebbed away, Lieut. Davis telephoned to 
Admiral Strauss that the “Red Rose,” though badly wrecked by the storm, had man- 
aged to reach Peterhead that morning, The next day the Red Fern” anchored at 
St. Andrew's Bay, having been blown more than 200 miles from her destination, '°7 he 
Northern Barrage” (Taking up the Mines) by Lieutenants Noel Davis and William K, 
Harvill, U. S.N. 


The North Sea weather is notoriously bad throughout the year, but particularly so in the winter months. The funnel of a vessel may be 
seen at the crest. v 
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U.S. Navy Offtcial 


On the night of | ] 
0 ea il rane 37 was damaged by the explosion of a mine which caused considerable leakage in her hull 
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Upper left-—The U, S. S. “*Mallard,"’ mine sweeper. Thirty-four vessels of the ‘‘Mallard"’ type were engaged in the mine-sweeping operations. Their specifications 
were: Displacement, 1,009 tons; length over all, 157 feet 10 inches; beam, 35 feet 6 inches; loaded draft, 15 feet; maximum speed, 14 knots; cruising radius at 10 knots, 
5,500 miles. Upper right)’ Homeward bound. The subchaser in the foreground is losing no time. Lower—The U. S, S. “Panther” was the mother ship of the sub- 
chasers detailed to mine-sweeping operations. ; U.S. Navy Official 
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ted States. At 10 o'clock on the morning of November 24, 1919, the Secretary of the Navy reviewed the gallant Mine Force from on board the U. S. S. 
It is with the greatest of pleasure that the Secretary of the Navy 


“Meredith.” Before departure of the force from the other side Admiral Strauss had received this cable from the Secretary of the Navy: 
ompleted the stupendous task of clearing the North Sea of the mines planted by our Navy during 


Return of the North Sea Mine Force to the Uni 


congratulates the cfficers and men of the North Sea mine-sweeping detachment on having so creditably 

the war. is most arduous and dangerous work, one of the greatest and most hazardous tasks undertaken by the Navy. which has-been carried on with cheerfulness and integrity, will go down in the 
annals of history as one of the Navy’s greatest achievements. Every loyal citizen of the United States and every officer and man in the Navy must look with pride upon these men who have once again 
fulfilled the glorious traditions of the service which they represent. Josephus Daniels. International Film Company 
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U.S. Navy Official 
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Hospital Staff, U. S. Naval Base Hospital Number 2, Strathpeffer, Scotland. 
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Recruits swearing allegiance to the United States government, United States Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I. When war was 


declared the enlistment and enrollment of the Navy numbered 65,777 men. On the day Germany signed the Armistice the Navy com- 
prised 497,030 men and women. : 


International Film Company 
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The first unit of United States Naval Reserves to be ordered into the federal service at the beginning of the war. The blue jackets were 
members.of the First Battalion, Naval Militia, New York. They are aboard the training ship “ Granite State.”’ international Fil 


Mobilization of the Naval Reserves of the State of New York. The order for mobilization was issued on the night of April 6, 1917, and on 


the morning of April 7 the entire force of 40 officers and 650 men reported to the training ship “Granite State” at her dock in the North 
River, From the ‘‘Granite State” they were assigned to duty. Lntennational Bilin 
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Lieutenant Commander Henry Reuteraani, U. S. N.,. the dis- First Battalion, New York Naval Reserves, marching down Fifth 
tinguished Naval painter, who rendered especially valuable cit READ IAG 
service in the campaign for naval recruits. 


Newly made tars leaving for active service. These sailors, just arrived from the Naval Training Station at Newport, R. I., are waiting on a New York pier 
to be sent to various naval vessels. Inset: ‘Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” International Film Company® 
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International Film 


hae A review at Pelham Bay Park Naval Training Station. 


| a 
| “K. P.” on the U. S. S. Wolverine, Great Lakes. ; A lecture on naval etiquette. | 
=) a 


International Film 


A recruit’s first look through a rifle sight. League Island Navy Dealing at ioeeatie Leland: 
Yard, Philadelphia. : 
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Review at)Great Lakes, the largest Naval Training Station in the world. Inset: L. to R., Lt. Wilhelm, Admiral W: S, Benson and Capt. W. A. Moffett, 
commanding officers. : Dotermational Film Company 
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Boat harbor at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 


Many distinguished persons visited the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


during the war period. In this photograph, left to right, are Colonel Robert 
R. McCormick, F. A., U.S. A., at the time mandant at Fort Sheridan; 


Prince Axel of Denmark and Captain William A. Moffett, Commandant of 
the station. 


Inspection of recruits at Newport Naval Training Station. 
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The U. S. S. “Birmingham,” afterward stationed at Gibraltar, is in the roadstead. 
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International Film 


Before and after joining the United States Navy. It will be noted that the files in each picture are identical. 
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tuterpational Film 


Scene at Naval Training Station, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Reeruits:at Great E-alees bethia er ughne ieaete hee ile caee Electrical School, Hampton Roads, Va. 
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A regimental square. United States Naval Training Camp, San Diego, 


California. 


tnternational Film 


“4 Oo 
| Boat crews of training ship “Wolverine.” Life boat drill at Pelham Bay Park. | 
= a 


Loternational Pile 


Jackie artillerymen at Pelham Bay Park. A sky pilot and his charges. 
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International Film 


_A review at the United States Naval Training Station, Pelham Bay Park. 


Internationa) Filiy 


i : ity Center. 
Jackies from Great Lakes rehearsing for a show. Blindman’s Buff at a War Camp Community 
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A boxing bout at Great Lakes Naval Training Station. During the war 40,000 men were enrolled at this cantonment at one time. 


A scene at the United States Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill. The administration building can be seen in the distance. 


International Film’ Company 
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A formation at Pelham Bay Park Naval Training Station to represent the flags of the United States, France, Italy and Great Britain. The 
American shield is in the center: international Film Company 
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International Film Company 


Upper; Physical exercise at Norfolk Navy Yard. Lower left: Initiating a recruit at Newport Naval Training Station. Lower right: 


A class in diving at Cape May,.N. J. Internati FilaiCannt 
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A scene at Newport Training Station. Barracks, Newport Naval Training Station. 


Football stars on station at Newport. L. to R.: C. R. ; eee 
Black, Capt. Yale, 1916; F. T. Hogg, Capt., Princeton, 1916; Newcomers at Newport. 
Charles Barrett, Capt., Cornell, 1915. 


a a 
| Five o'clock tea. U.S. Naval Camp, San Diego, Cal. Jackies on police duty at the San Diego Camp. | 
Oo a 


\ Feeding the pigeons at San Diego. House-cleaning at San Pedro, Cal. 


o a 
| Boat drill at New Orleans. | Infantry drill at New Orleans. | i 
Q oO 
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Butts Manual at New Orleans. ; Scene at Naval Station, New Orleans. 


Jackies in training at Camp Plunkett, Wakefield, Mass. 
They“are engaged in revolver practice. 
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Sailors of the Naval Reserve quartered at Commonwealth 
Pier, South Boston. 


Scene at Charleston (Mass.) Navy Yard. 
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| “K. P.”” at Newport. Heaving the.Lead. ; | 
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International Film 


A complete new outfit. Drilling at Newport. 


International Film 
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Lt. C. W. Thomas instructing class in standard engine con- 
struction at Columbia University. 


Pytemvational Bila 


Instruction in the handling of the rifle. Pelham Bay Park 


Commander W. B. Franklin, Commandant at Pelham Bay 
Park Station receives a “‘despedida.”’ 


fl ral 
| “Tn cadence, exercise! "’ Scene at Great Lakes Station. Rice Gaiety Creat Lakes: | 
ft a 
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Chicagoans ave hearty support to all activities at the Great Lakes Naval 

pS ieromy. pas ion. The prcnive shows the late Nelson Lampert, vice president A company street. 
__ of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, assisting at one of the athletic meets 

for which the station was famous. 
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Great Lakes: 
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Upper: Radio class, Navy Yard, New York. Lower left: Washing lingerie. Lower right: Wall scaling at Great Lakes. 


International Film Company 
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The frigate was launched at Baltimore in 1797 as one of six men-o'-war designed for use against the Barbary pirates. In 1798 
1799, and captured 
The main mast of the “Constella- 


tion”. having fallen overboard, she pu 
lation” was blockaded at Norfolk. In 1815 she was part of Decatur’s fleet in the Mediterranean and was one of the squadron which captured the Moroccan vessel * 
U.S. Navy Official 
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5 0 
| Artillery practice at Newport. The march past at Newport. | 
oOo Oo 


Taternationg) Film 


Encampment at Newport. Recruiting at U. S. S. “Recruit,” New York City. 


Battleships of the Second Line, Division Four, employed to teach engineering, deck and other duties afloat to men received from the 
training stations. From these ships they were transferred to stations aboard ships on active war duty. Training in this fleet was brought 
to a remarkable state of efficiency by its commander, Vice Admiral A. W. Grant, U. S. N. 


Upper: Scene at Coast Guard School, Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn. Lower left: U. S. Coast Guards at Sandy Hook. Lower right: Coast Guard officers at Fort Trumbull. 


the existence of a state of war, the I 
The vessels and stations were assigned to the variovs naval districts and fleets where their services could be used to ‘the best advantage. A number of the cruising cutters were equipped with more effec- 


o a Upon declaration of 
Coast Guard, pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress approved Jan. 28, 1915, entered at once upon its war-time duties as a part of the naval establishment. 


tive batteries and assigned to patrol duty in the submarine zone. Six Coast Guard cutters were employed in convoy and escort duty in European waters, the ““Ossipee,”” “Seneca,” * 


e be eagle) Yamacraw,” “ Algon- 
guin,” ’ Manning,” and ‘Tampa,” the last cf which was lost with all her gallant officers and men. 


’ International Film Compaty 
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The largest band in the world. The photograph shows a detachment of the world famous Great:Lakes organization which at one time comprised fourteen hundred 
musicians. They were trained by Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, The various detachments of the band were in great demand throughout the nation to promote Liberty 
Loan drives and numerous other patriotic undertakings. Musicians to the number of 3056 were enrolled and trained at Great Lakes, Approximately 2250 of these 
musicians were transferred to the fleet and to naval bases. In the training of naval bandsmen the authorities were always mindful of the report of a British commission 
appointed to determine the things most important in winning the war, Music had been placed only after food, clothing and shelter, The picture shows the bands- 
men from Great Lakes marching up Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
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A naval band of 128 pieces on recruiting duty in San Fran- 


cisco, Sept. 28, 1917. 


International Film 


The Jackies themselves did much of the construction work A wrestling bout at Great Lakes. 
at Great Lakes. 


Recruit camp at Charleston, S. C, ‘Typical mess hall and 


Field gun instruction. Naval training camp, San Diego, Learning to handle the oars at U. S, Naval Station, San 
Cal) - Francisco. International Filin 
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Bancroft Hall, United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Photo by courtesy of White Studio, New York City. 


s 


The United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. The school was established in 1845 by a special act of Congress. The origin of this institution was due to the 
efforts of George Bancroft, Secretary of the Navy. The academy was opened Oct. 10, 1845, with Commander Franklin Buchanan as superintendent. For a time dur- 
ing the Civil War the school was removed from Annapolis to Newport, R. I. A new and improved plan of construction and organization of the school buildings was 
Pommard in 1895. But it was not until 1898 that adequate funds became available. In that year the corner-stone of the new armory was laid by Rear Admiral 
af 3 cNair. The plan as viewed from the sea front shows the cadet quarters extending 720 feet, flanked on one side by the Armory and the other by the boat house. 

hese buildings are at right angles to the direction of the cadet quarters, are 428 feet long and similar in appearance. In two years, beginning March, 1917, the Acad- 
; Riess eroes Raed the regular Navy and gave special instruction to five large classes of specially selected reserves who were thus equipped to perform important 
duties. ig the war. 
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Cutters with instructor’s launch following. U.S. Naval Academy ing the war period the number of line officers graduated from the special 
reserve classes was |,730 while 200 staff officers. also became ensigns after 


a 
Reserves marching to graduation exercises at the Naval Academy. Dur- 
duty and examination. 
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Intecnntional Film 


Naval cadets drilling as infantry. Teaching the use of sailing craft at the Naval Academy. 


International Fil 
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Graduation day at Annapolis. 
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Admiral Von Reuter of the German High Seas Fleet boards Admiral 


Beatty's flagship, the Queen Elizabeth, to surrender the enemy ships. 


Underwood & Underwaod 


Crews from German submarines being taken aboard British The German High Seas Fleet from a seaplane. 
destroyer to be taken to a ship for transport to Germany. 
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Surrender of the German navy in the presence of the Allied fleets of which Rear Admiral Rodman’s Sixth Battle Squadron formed a part. 
Nov. 20, 21), 24 and Dec. 1, 1918, in the North Sea opposite the Firth of Forth. Under the terms of the Armistice, 
battle cruisers, ten battleships, eight light cruisers and fifty destroyers of the most modern type. 
most impressive. This occurred on Nov. 21 when seventy-one vessels were turned over to the entente. 
steamed between two columns of victorious men-of-war numbering between 250 and 399 vessels. 
Forth the entente columns reversed their course and the whole array moved in triple order 


This naval surrender, the greatest in history, took place 
Germany was to give up to the Allies and the United States, 160 submarines, six 
From a spectacular point of view the surrender of the battleships, cruisers and destroyers was the 

The German ships, headed by the Friederich der Grosse, flagship of Admiral Von Reuter, 


The columns were six miles apart. As the Germans steered a middle course toward the Firth of 
toward the great anchorage. 


Cniderwoed& Underwondl 


Battalion of “Yeomen, F.”" being inspected on the Ellipse, Washington, D. C. by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy and naval officers among whom are Captains Joseph K. 
Taussig, William McDowell and Richard H. Leigh and Lieutenant Commanders L. B. Bernheim and Camalier. The Commanding officer of the battalion was Ensign J. P. O'Neill. The Chief 


Yoeman was Loretta McBride. The young woman did splendid work during the war. Lote rnationar Film Company 
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After the surrender of the German fleet at Scapa, at which our battleships serving-with the British Grand Fleet, were present, the six battleships. comprising Division 
9, Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman commanding, proceeded to Brest. where they met the three battleships of Division 6, Rear Admiral Thomas S. Rodgers commanding, 
which had been operating from the base at Berehaven, and several divisions of destroyers, all of which, under command of Admiral Sims, took part in the demonstra- 
tion on the arrival of President Wilson, who went to Franceon the U.S.S. “George Washington,” escorted by the “Pennsylvania,” flagship of Admiral Henry T. Mayo, com- 
\ _mander-in-chief, United States Atlantic Fleet. The photograph shows the President's naval escort approaching the shores of France Dec. 13, 1918. 


US, Navy Official 


j 


The U.S. S. “ Pennsylvania,” flagship of Henry T. Mayo, Captain Louis M. Nulton commanding, which escorted President Wilson to France. 


' 


The Atlantic fleet homeward bound from foreign waters. The return of the battleships from European service was signalized by a notable naval review Dec. 26, 1918, for which all available 
ships of the fleet in home waters were assembled. Arriving off Ambrose Lightship the afternoon of Christmas Day, the battleships the next morning steamed into New. York where they were 
Aagcg ts great demonstration, the review being followed by a land parade of all the returning officers and crews. 


On the eve of the naval review the Secretary of the Navy issued a tribute to the battleship forces returning from service abroad. Among other things he said: ‘Sea Power once again has 
demonstrated its primacy in making land victories possible. While the American dreadnaughts, an important part of the world’s strongest armada, were not given an opportunity to win a great 
- sea victory, they did more: They co-operated in receiving the surrendered German Fleet, which capitulated to the superior force of the allied fleets, and they will be received at home with all the 
honors given to valiant victors.” International Film Company 
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International Filin 


“All’s Well.” Victory Fleet at anchor in the North River 


Trans-Atlantic Flight 


one of the division of three seaplanes of that type organized, manned, and 

specially equipped for this enterprise. This was the result of plans long 
contemplated and made possible by the completion of these, the largest flying 
boats ever constructed. To guide the planes, observe weather conditions 
along the route, and give assistance, if necessary, ships were stationed at 
intervals of approximately 75 miles along the entire route, which was from 
Rockaway, N. Y., to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Trepassey, New Foundland; 
then, via the Azores, to Lisbon, Portugal, and from Lisbon to Plymouth, 
England. 

Leaving Rockaway Naval Air Station at 10 a. m., May 8, the division 
under command of Commander John H. Towers, the NC-3, his flagship, and 
the NC-1 arrived that evening at Halifax. Having trouble with oil feed. the 
NC-4 was compelled to descend about 80 miles east of Cape Cod, remained 
on the water during the night, and the next morning reached the naval air 
station at Chatham, Mass. On May 10 the NC-3 and NC-I proceeded to 
Trepassey. Unfavorable weather conditions caused several days’ delay, and in 
the meanwhile the NC-4, which had completed repairs at Chatham, flew to 
Halifax on May 14, arriving at Trepassey the next day. All three planes left 
Trepassey the evening of May 16, at about 6 o'clock, for the Azores. The 
NC arrived at Horta the next morning. Nearing the Azores, the other 
two planes ran into a dense fog and were compelled to descend to the water. 
Heavy seas damaged the NC-I so badly that all attempts to tow her failed, 
and she sank. The crew were rescued by the Greek steamship “Ionia’’and taken 
to Horta. The NC-3, which had descended the morning of May 17 at a point 
about 35 miles south of the island of Fayal, managed to “‘taxi’’ to port under 
her own power, arriving at Ponta Delgada 53 hours later, the afternoon of 
May. 19, having drifted and ‘‘taxied’’ 209 miles. 

Bad weather occasioned trying delay, but on May 20 the NC-4 proceeded 
from Horta to Ponta Delgada, from which on the 26th she proceeded to Lis- 
bon, completing the flight across the Atlantic. Starting from Lisbon on the 
30th, a small leak developed and the plane descended at Mondego River. 
Proceeding after repairs, she reached Ferrol, Spain, that evening, and the 
next day flew to England, reaching Plymouth, the end of the route, May 31, 
at 1:26 p. m. 

Following are the distances covered, stated in land miles, and the time in 
flight of the three planes: 


ce first flight across the Atlantic was made in May, 1919, by the NC-4, 


Distance: ‘Time: 

: NC-4, Miles. Hours. Minutes. 
| Rockaway to Halifax 22000.0000 0. . 621 8 54 
Halifax to Trepassey doen SLD 6 23 
_ Trepassey to Horta... .. ....... : . 1,380 15 13 
Horta to Ponta Delgada. paar 2 | 45 
Ponta Delgada to Lisbon . Bae iy: . © 920 9 43 
~~. Lisbon to Plymouth. =... 891 12 ne 


wt 4,513 53 58 


Distance. Time. 
NC-3. Miles. Hours. Minutes 
Rockaway to Halifax .. . ee eee a ODN ve 
Halifax to Trepassey . ‘ = 529 5 32 
Trepassey to landing at sea . 1,290 15 30 
2,440 a) 2 
NC-I, 
Rockaway to Halifax . ; . 621 8 59 
Halifax to Trepassey eye, 6 56 
Trepassey to.landing at sea ease (5 | 
* 
2,425 . 30 56 


OFFICERS AND CREWS OF NC PLANES. 


The officers and members of the crews were: 
NC Seaprtane Division No | 
Commander John H. Towers, U. S. N. (commanding) 


NC Seaplane No, 3 (flagship) 
Commander Holden C. Richardson, C. C., U.S. N. 
Lieut. Commander Robert A. Lavender, U. S. N 
Lieut. David H. McCulloch, U. S. N. R. F 
Boatswain Lloyd R. Moore, U.S. N. 


NC Seaplane No. 4 


Lieut. Commander Albert C. Read, U. S. N. (commanding) 
First Lieut. Elmer F. Stone, U. S. C. G. 

Lieut. James L. Breese, U.S. N. R. F 

Lieut. Walter Hilton, U.S. N. 

Ensign Herbert C. Rodd, U. S. N. R. F. 

Chief Machinist's Mate Eugene S. Rhoads, U. S, N 


NC Seaplane No. | 


Lieut. Commander Patrick N. L. Bellinger, U. S. N. (commanding) 
Lieut. Commander Marc A. Mitscher, U. 5S, N 

Lieut. Louis T. Barin, U.S. N. R. F. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Harry Sadenwater, U, S. N. R. F. 

Machinist Rasmus Christensen, U, S, N. 

Chief Machinist's Mate (A) C. T. Kesler, U. S. N. 

Lieut. Commander R. E. Byrd, who rendered valuable service in develop- 
ing and trying out new navigation devices used, made the flight to Trepassey 
on the NC-3, as did also Lieut. (junior grade) Braxton L. Rhodes, who was a 
member of the original crew, but was taken off at Trepassey to lighten the 
load of the plane. Ensign C. J. McCarthy, U.S. N. R. F., observer for the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, accompanied the NC-I to Trepassey 
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PLUCK. While Chief Special. Mechanic E. Harry Howard, an expert on 
Liberty motors, was tuning up the NC-4, his left hand was taken off at the 
wrist by one of the big propellers of the plane. Ile walked unaided several 
hundred feet to the hospital at the Rockaway Air Station where his wound 


was dressed. Within an hour he was back at the ship trying to help make her 


ready for the trans-Atlantic flight 


As the NC planes at Rockaway Air Station were being made ready for their 
overseas flight an }1S-] Scout Seaplane with two naval fliers plunged into this 
hydrogen tank from a point 300 feet in the air. The aviators were Ensign 
Hugh J, Adams and Chief Machinist’s Mate Harold B. Corey. Both were 
killed. The tank, which was close to the hangars of the NC planes, was empty 


at the time of the accident, International Film Company 


NC-3 and NC-4 in front of their hangar ready for the trans-Atlantic flight. 
The NC seaplanes, at the time of the flight, the largest flying boats in existence, 
were developed by naval constructors in cooperation with the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation, by whom they were built. Originally designed 
for long-distance operations oversea, the first was completed in September, 
1918, thoroughly tested in October, and on a flight in December carried up 51 
passengers. Four of these flying boats were built, three being assigned to the 
trans-Atlantic flight. Following are the general dimensions and principal 
characteristics of the NC boats: 

Wing span from tip to tip, 126 feet. 

Upper wing from tip to tip, 114 feet. 

Aileron projections beyond wing tips, 6 feet on either side. 

Lower wing span, 94 feet. 

Width of wings, 12 feet. 

Distance between wings, 14 feet at center and 12 feet at outer tips of lower 


wing. 
Over-all length’ from front end to the rear end, 68 feet 3). inches. 


Length of hull, 44 feet 9 inches. 

Weight full load flying condition, 28,500 pounds. 

Estimated speed at full load, 79 nautical miles per hour. 

Estimated speed at light load, 84 nautical miles per hour. 

Horsepower of 4 Liberty engines, 1,600 horsepower. 

Nuniber of gasoline tanks, 9 in hull, | in upper wing above boat hull. 

Capacity of gasoline tanks, 200 gallons for each hull tank and 90 gallons for 
gravity f tank in upper wing. 

Weight of engines, 825 pounds each. 


yew 


Flying control is of the dual control Deperdussin system with side-by-side 
seating. 

Pilots are in hull just forward of gasoline tanks. 

Navigating station is in front end of boat hull. Navigator is provided with 
chart board, charts, and ordinary navigating instruments including compass 
and sextant. 

Complete wireless installation, including telegraph and telephone and wireless 
direction indicator, is provided. System should give a radius of approxi- 
mately 300 miles while in the air and of 100 to 150 miles while on the water. 

Wireless operator and engineer are located in main after compartment just 
aft of gasoline tanks. Each is provided with complete instrument board. 
Each of these operators has a cylindrical upholstered stool with back rest 
weighing 5 pounds complete, in the interior of which can be stored the small 
hand tools required for emergency work. 

Cruising speed of boats about 72 miles per hour. 

Gasoline consumption at cruising speed about 650 pounds average per hoar. 

Total gasoline carried about 11,400 pounds. 

Cruising radius, without wind akout 1,476 nautical miles. 

Crew and provisions, about 1,000 pounds. 

Crew: Five men—two pilots, one navigator, one wireless operator, and one 
engineer. 

Main structure is of western spruce. 

Metal wing fittings and structural fittings in general are of crome vanadium 
steel of an ultimate strength of 150,000 pounds per square inch. 

All flying. landing and control wires are of standard woven aeroplane 
cord wire. neoraational Ei Company 
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Upper: A view of the NC-1I at Rockaway Air Station. Lower: Godspeed, good luck and three cheers for the NC fliers as they leave Rock- 
away Air Station on the first leg of the trans-Atlantic flight. Histernatrona! 1 im C anapaty 


International Film 


The NC-3 and NC-4 leaving Rockaway Air Station at 10a. m., May 8, 1919. 
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| . Warming up the motors of NC-3 at Trepassey through steam- 

The NC-1 leaving Trepassey. nipes of Uy S657 Proce! 

o oO 


International Film 


The three NC planes in Trepassey bay on the morning of The NC-3 taking off at Trepassey. 
May 16, 1919. In the evening they left for the Azores. 
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Upper: , The NC-4 landing at Ponta Delgada, Azores. She arrived at 2:24 p. m., May 20, 1919. Her elapsed time in the air from Rockaway to this point was 32 hours, 
15 minutes. Lower left: NC-3 moored at Ponta Delgada. Her fuel running low, the ship had descended May 17 at a point about 35 miles south of the island of 
Fayal. She managed to “‘taxi’’ to port under her own power, arriving at Ponta Delgada 53 hours later, the afternoon of May 19, having drifted and “taxied’’ 209 
‘miles. Lower right: The NC-4 at Horta, Island of Fayal. She arrived here at 1:23 p. m. May 17. Her elapsed time in the air from Rockaway had been 30 
hours, 30 minutes. The ship was held at [1orta by fog and later a gale until May 20. She took off at 12:39 p. m. bound for Ponta Delgada. Pnternational Film Compan 


Ceremonies aboard U. S. S. ““Shawmut™ in Lisbon harbor when Portu- 
guese foreign minister presented Lt. Com. Read and rest of crew of NC-4 with 
Grand Cross of Order of Tower and Sword. 
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: . , International Film 
The NC moored at Lisboa _ The NC-+ taking oil from U. S. S. “Shawmut” at Lisbon preparatory to 
flight to Plymouth. 
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Left: NC-4 flying over U. S. S. “‘Rochester” and “Aroostook” before alighting at Plymouth, Eng., at 1:26 p. m., May 31, 1919. Her elapsed time in the air from 
Rockaway was 53 hours, 58 minutes. In this period the ship covered 4,513 miles. Upper right: Crew of NC-4 leaving ship to board launch of U. S. S. *‘Aroostook.”” 
Lower right: Commander Read and the crew of the NC-4 being driven through the streets of Plymouth amid the acclamations of the people. International Film Const any 


Lord Reading, Admiral Wemyss, the Prince of Wales and General Seeley. Lt. Com. Read is telling a joke to the Prince. Right: The Sec- 
retary of the Navy congratulates.Lt. Com. Read. L.R.: Secretary Daniels, Lt. Com. Patrick N. L. Bellinger, Commander John H. Towers, 


fs] 
a 
Left: Crews of NC ships are guests of General Seeley of the British Army at the House of Commons. ‘The personages in dark clothes are 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Assistant Secretary of the Navy. International Filmy Company 
a a 


Left: Back home. Lt. Com. Read, upon his return to the United States, is met at the dock by Mrs. Read. Right: Lt. Com. Patrick N. L. 
Bellinger, Mrs. Bellinger, Com. John H. Towers and Mrs. Towers. Photographed in New York upon the return of the fliers. 


Picermational Fine Conrypeeny 


Vice Admiral William S. Sims. “‘His brilliant services abroad won world-wide ad- 
miration and he demonstrated that he is worthy of the highest honors Congress can confer 
upon him.” Report of Secretary of Navy 1919. 


Admiral W. S. Benson. “The distinguished Chief of Naval Operations honored at 
home and abroad for his wisdom, statesmanship‘and ability in his profession has, with 
_ staff of ‘experienced officers, rendered distinguished and important service. Report of 


Secretary of Navy 1918. 


Admiral Henry T. Mayo, Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet during the World 
War. “He has given full proof of his leadership and the ability of the fleet to measure up 
to the requirements of war,” says the Secretary of the Navy in his report for 1918. “‘Dis- 
tinguished naval officers of allied nations have regarded the presence of the Atlantic Fleet, 
fit and ready, 3,000 miles from the seat of war, as one of the most potent factors in the naval 
strength.” : International Film Conan 


Vice Admiral Henry B. Wilson, who commanded all our naval activities in France 
with headquarters at Brest. ‘‘One of the highest types of the American officer, says the 
Secretary of the Navy in his report for 1918. 


Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman who commanded the Sixth Battle Squadron of the Grand Navaival Albert:Gleaves, Cee seammauder Filconuey-apet: 


: Fleet. ‘The Squadron,” says Admiral Sims, “performed excellent service and made the : : : 
most favorable impression upon the chiefs of the Allied navies.” ? ations in the Atlantic 1917-1919. Harries: Kwine 


es 


|—Rear Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon General, U. S. N. 2—Rear Admiral Roger Welles, Director Naval Intelligence, U. S. N 
3—Rear Admiral Leigh Palmer, Chief Bureau of Navigation, U. S. N. 4—Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Chief Bureau of Operations, U 
S. N. During war commanded Division Seven, Atlantic Fleet. 5—Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief Bureau of Ordnance, U. S. N. 


2—Rear Admiral R. S. Griffin, Chief Bureau of Engineering, “a S.N. 


iene Admiral Samuel McGowan, Paymaster General, U. S. N. 
_3—Rear Admiral C. W. Parks, Chief Bureau of Yards and Docks. 4—Rear Admiral David W. Taylor, Chief Constructor, Wes: 


Captain W. C. Watts, Judge Advocate General, U. S. N., Jan., 1917-April 15, 1918. 


Major General George Barnett, Major General Commandant, A distinguished Marine, Major General Littleton W. 
U. S. M. C., during the World War. Waller. 
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, Bois de la Brigade de Marine. Photo by Schutz. 
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HEADQUARTERS U.S. MARINE CORPS, 


“Washington, August 25, 1921 


MMEDIATELY upon the outbreak of ‘the World War; ‘thousshde of 


1 the finest of young Americans sought service in the Marine Corps. _ Its 
slogan “First to Fight"”—a quotation from the Marines’ Hymn—attracted 
the adventurous spirit of America’s youth, and its ranks were filled with 
men of splendid physique, unusual intelligence, and high ideals. 

These young men brought to the Corps a fine enthusiasm, an intense 
energy, and an eager desire to meet and defeat the enemy without delay. 
They received from it the benefit of the practical knowledge and experience 
of the old_time Marine, and the wonderful esprit de corps which had been 
handed down from generation to generation. - : \ 

From this ‘combination there resulted the Fifth and Sixth Regiments 
and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. ‘These organizations bear on their 
colors the names of Bois de Belleau and Bouresches, Soissons, St. Mihiel, 
Blanc Mont Ridge and St. Etienne-a-Arnes,.and Meuse-Argonne. 

‘The record of these regiments has never been surpassed. No regiments 
fought harder or more victoriously, and no regiments of the American 
Expeditionary Forces suffered heavier losses. . Their endurance, their skill, 
their valor and their victories have immortalized their names and the name 


of the Marine Corps.” 


’ MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. LEJEUNE, MAJOR 


GENERAL COMMANDANT, U. S. M. C. 


“Than whom: America has no abler mili- 
tary leader.’"-—Annual Report of the Secretary 
of the Naoy, 1919. 


‘Gen. Lejeune assumed command of the 
Fourth Brigade (U. S. M. C.) July 26, 1918. 
On July 29,. 1918, he became Commanding 
General, Second Division. Gen. Lejeune’s 
citation for the Army Distinguished Service 
Medal is as follows: ? 

*‘He commanded the Second Division in 


the successful operations of Thiaucourt, Massif 


Blanc Mont, St. Mihiel, and on the west bank 
of the Meuse. In the Argonne-Meuse offen- 


sive his division was directed with such sound - 


military judgment and ability that it broke 
and held, by the vigor and rapidity of execu- 
tion of its attack, enemy lines which had 
hitherto been considered-impregnable.” 
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‘United States Volunteers" was the proud title recruits in the United States Marine Corps could claim, The picture shows a detachment of recruits who have just 
arrived at the depot at Parris Island, S.C. At the beginning of the war the course of recruit instruction at Parris Island was of eight weeks’ duration and, with but 
very few exceptions, every recruit passing through the depot received eight weeks’ instruction. The total number of recruits handled at Parris Island from April 6, 
1917, to Nov. 11, 1918, was 46,202, At the Mare Island, Cal., depot the total number of recruits handled in the same period was 11,901. 


DENBY OF THE MARINES 


RIGADIER GENERAL A. W. CATLIN, 
U.S. M. C., in his interesting book, “* With 

the Help of God and a few Marines” quotes-the 
letters of Bill, a gallant young Marine recruit, 
to his father. Among other things Bill wrote: 


Parris Island, S. C., July —, 1918. 


Dear Dad:— 

This morning after chow we went into an open-air 
pavilion and heard Captain Denby give his famous talk 
on what was expected of us Marines. Captain Denby is 
an ex-Congressman from Michigan, and he surely must 
have been an easy victor in his race for office, for he held 
us all spellbound as he described the duties of a Marine— 
where a Soldier of the Sea must go, what he is expected 
to do, how he must conduct himself, and the penalty 
imposed in war time for touching a drop of intoxicating 
liquor. Truth and the esprit de corps of the Marines 

to be the theme of this oracle whom they call the 
“Daddy” of the Marme Corps. They all went up to him 
after it was over—all those who could get near him—just 
to shake hands and hear a few words more. A lot of the 
fellows who had lied when they enlisted went up to square 
themselves, and the Captain looked more like he might 
be their own father than either a Congressman or a Cap- 
tain of Marines. He is a big man in stature as well as 
spirit. Even I, whe have learned to respect the uniform 
of Marine officers with respect born of confidence and 
esteem, forgot that Denby was anything so formidable 
as a Captain, and I told him about you and your fight 
for the City Council last Fall. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and his face lit up with all the enthusiasm 
of a man who knows men and loves them from the bottom 
of his heart. This, I think, will prove to be one of the 
biggest experiences of my camp life, for then and there | 
resolved to be a Marine in every sense of the word, first, 
last, and all the time, and try to uphold the splendid tradi- 
tions of the Corps. 

Love to all, 


Bruni 


Further on in his narrative General Catlin pre- 
sents extracts from Captain (later Major) Den- 
by’s speech to the lads at Parris Island. We 
take the liberty of quoting two:— 


“*You will at the end of your training, | hope, find that 
you have learned four things supremely well ence, 
discipline, how to shoot well, and how to use the rifle with 
the bayonet. If you will have your ies and 
made. them strong, quick, and hard, and learn those four 
things, you will be ines. All things else can be easily 
built upon’ that foundation, and all things else that you 


are required to learn are comparatively easy, once you 
have thoroughly mastered those four. Those are the four 
great elements of the foot soldier.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


There is no man of us but 
It may be a mother, a 


“Then, too, remember this. 
has left at home some woman. 
wife, a sister, a daughter, or only a girl. But there is some 
woman vitally interested in each one of us. Let me say 
to you that ours is the easy part, no matter what suffering 
or hardships we have to undergo. _ You come here to the 
island and you go through work that is hard and trying, 
but that only needs a man’s spirit ina man’s body. And 
all the while you are learning new things. You are learn- 
ing the art of a soldier. Your bodies are being built up 
and there are things of interest constantly coming to your 
attention. And so it will be throughout all your service, 
until perhaps you find yourselves on the battlefields of 
Europe. Even there. amid the horrors of which we have 
read so much, you will find the curious joy and exaltation 
of battle. After the guns begin to roll and the first tremor 
of nervousness is over, you will find the lust of battle to 
possess you. You will want to get at the enemy. Every 
man who has ever been under fire knows what [ mean. 
And if the white road of duty shall lead to the soldier's 
grave, after all, is that so terrible? You will never again 
have a chance to offer your lives in so noble a cause. 
through your service you will have the pride and glory of 
the thought that you are offering all for humanity and for 
your country, and that is enough to make things seem 
easy. You may think me childish. Perhaps I am, but 
to me the sight of the flag takes the hurt and the pain out 
of most things. To me the flag seems like some beautiful | 
spirit, lovingly brooding always over our ships at sea and our 
camps at home and the battle line of our men at war, the 
spirit of a nation looking down in sympathy upon its sons. 
“They do not have that at home—our women. They 
only work and work and work for us, and then they pray. 
And pray for three things: First, that the war shall be 
soon over, and most earnestly may we join in that; and 
then that their men, whoever they may be, will come home 
again alive out of the struggle, and we can again join in 
that. But we cannot promise; that is on the knees of 
the gods, in the hands of fate. We may go home; we 
may hot; we cannot control our destiny. And then they 
pray that, if we do come home, we shall come as clean and 
decent and upright and honorable gentlemen as we left— 
and we can do that. Nowhere in the world does a man 
stand more squarely on his own feet, to make or mar his 
character, than in the military service. We can go home 
clean if we want to. 
go back worthy to look your women in the face, if you 


’ want to go back and have them glad you came and not 


sorry that some kindly bullet did not leave you on the field 
of honor over there—it is up to you, men; it is up to you. 


So remember always, if you want to [yy 


COMRADE. SAILOR AND MARINE.—Sergeant Edwin Denby, United States Marine Corps at Parris Island Recruit Depot. In the Spanish American War he 
was Gunner's Mate on the U. S.S. Yosemite.. At the outbreak of the World War Mr. Denby, who had been a member of Congress from the first Michigan district 


for three terms, enlisted as a private in the Marine Corps. He passed through successive ranks to a majority. President Harding appointed Mr. Denby Secretary 


of the Navy in March, 1921. 
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SCENES AT PARRIS ISLAND. 1!—The old dry dock. 2—The Lyceum. 3—Officers’ quarters. 4—The main training station. 


5—Tents and maneuver grounds beyond. 6—The target range. 7—It is a habit of the Marines to push. 8—Wall scaling. 9—A 
company street. Photos from Master Sergeant C. Hundertmark, formerly U.S. M. C., now 48th Inf., U.S. A. 


Retreat. Parris Island Recruit Depot 
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If Waterloo was won on the playing fields of England, Belleau Wood, Soissons, Thiaucourt, Blanc Mont and the east eee of the Meuse, were won on the drill 
grounds of Parris Island, Mare Island and Quantico. “The ultimate purpose of all military training is the battle. This purpose should always be kept uppermost in 
Foe and all efforts should be directed to this end.” Nowhere was energy more intensely devoted to vitalizing this maxim than at the Marine training camps. 
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The colors, Parris Island. 


Bayonet exercise at Parris Island. The pistol range, Parris Island 
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SCENES AT QUANTICO RECRUIT DEPOT. 1!—Brig. Gen. John A. Lejeune (later Maj. Gen.) was the assistant to the Major General Commandant from Dec 
_ 14, 1914, to Sept. 26, 1917, when he was transferred to Quantico, Va., to command the Marine barracks. Photo shows Gen. Lejeune and aides at Quantico early in 
1918. 2—Machine gun company. 3—Marine artillery. 4—The Potomac at Quantico. 5—Lewis gun practice. 6—‘‘On guard.” 7—Presentation of colors at 
Quantico. 8—Retreat. 9—A Lewis gun crew 


t—Aiming the Lewis gun. 


2— Maneuvers at Quantico. 


3—Pisarming an adversary. 


4—An anti-aircraft gun crew. 


~ Maj. Gen. ‘Gugliomotti of the Italian Military Mission applauds the 
Marines on review at Quantico so vehemently that it arouses the merriment 


of Maj. Gen. George Barnett, commandant. Standing with his arms folded is 
Col (later Brig. Gen.) Charles A. Doyen. Conversing with him is Col. 
(later Brig. Gen:) Smedley D. Butler. 


. Col. Doyen’s 5th Regt. of Marines reviewed by Maj. Gen. Barnett the ; j $ 
- day the ization left for France, June 14, 1917. In rear of Gen. Barnett Detachments of the 5th Marines leaving Quantico for ‘‘Over There. 
is Maj. Gen. Littleton W. T. Waller. Col. Doyen commanded the 5th Regt. 

from the date of its organization June 7, 1917, to October 29, 1917. 


With cheers the 5th Regt., U. S. M. C., departs for France. Members of Col. Doyen’s command just before disembark- 
Another year found them world famous. ation at St. Nazaire, June 26, 1917. 


Landing on the docks at St. Nazaire. The first formation on French soil. 
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Arrival of the Fifth Regiment of Marines at St. Nazaire. On June 14, 1917, the first expedition of American troops left the United States for France and the Fifth 
Regiment of Marines, embarked on the naval transports Henderson and Hancock, and the.auxiliary cruiser DeKalb, formed approximately one-fifth of it. The DeKalb 
arrived at St. Nazaire, France, June 26, 1917, the Henderson on June 27, 1917, and the Hancock on July 2, 1917. On June 27, 1917, the Commanding Officer of the 
Fifth Regiment reported to the Commanding General, First Division, American Expeditionary Forces, and from that date the Fifth Regiment was considered as 
being detached for service eh the army by direction of the President. 


| 


; 
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—‘The following day 


SCENES AT ST. NAZAIRE. 1!—‘‘On June 28 the Second and Third Battalions went ashore from the Henderson for a practice march.” 
the First Battalion erected tents for the regiment on a camp site a short distance outside of St. Nazaire.”” 3—‘‘By 8 P. M. July 3, the entire Fifth Regiment ae as ete 
—fFup 


under canvas." 4—German prisoners. 5—The Marines lost no time in getting acquainted. 6—French visitors in camp. 7—Currying a “leather-neck.” 


tents at St. Nazaire. 9—The mess line. 
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““Hommes|40, Chevaux 8.”” The Fifth Regiment of Marines, léss the Third Battalion, which remained behind to perform guard duty, 
and other detached units and officers, proceeded to the Gondrecourt training area. July 15, 1917. 


Prt) ty 


aa | 


The 5th Regt. was stationed in Menaucourt and Naix The band of the Chasseurs Alpins, stationed at Menau- 
(Gondrecourt area). Some of its members are seen arriving at court, played the “Star Spangled Banner’’ when the Marines 
Menaucourt by truck. came. 


With flowers and cries of “Soyez les bienvenus!"’ the chil- The close freemasonry between kids and American fighting 
dren of Menaucourt greeted the Marines. men. 
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MENAUCOURT in the Gondrecourt training area where the Fifth Regiment of Marines was billeted. “Training was carried on in this area under the direction of 
the Chasseurs Alpins, from July 23 to Sept.:7, 1917. This ‘instruction with Chasseurs Alpins troops was started by a demonstration at their camp, some miles distant, 
.°_ of the various phases of attack and defense trench work.’ " 


Inset (left): Lieut. Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Logan Feland, who had joined the Fifth Regiment June 27, 
1917. Inset (right): Col. Charles A. Doyen, Commanding Officer, Fifth Regiment, in a French helmet. 


Policing up at a wayside tap. 


The entente at Menaucourt. The yegimental band. 


Lay (offcer at left) and Maj. Frederic M. Wise (officer at right) 


at Menaucourt. 


oO o 
, Col. Charlés A. Doyen (officer in center), Maj. Harry R. “Beaucoup des francs.”” The first pay day in France. | 
o Oo 


oy 
z Divine service at Menaucourt conducted by Chaplain G. They weren't porcelain bowls but quite as satisfactory. 
Livingston Bayard. 


2, 
Aap OORT, 


“Training and instruction in this early period consisted of various phases of attack and defense trench work; practice marches with full packs, tracing and constructing 
first-line trenches; assembling and dismounting machine guns and their nomenclature and repair; machine gun drills; Hotchkiss guns; automatic rifle instruction: 
pistol and rifle target practice; range finding; lectures on sanitation of billets and troops; first-aid instruction; grenade instruction; signal drill: close and extended 
order drills; swimming; wire entanglements; constructing dugouts and all types of trenches; obstacles, barbed-wire revetments, fascines, hurdles, etc.; night attacks: 


bayonet exercises; combat formations; and combat, approach and attack.”’ Maj. Edwin N. McClellan, U.S MC 


Right in the heart. 


Practice with the Chauchat automatic rifle. 
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1—Baseball at Menaucourt. 2—Horse Marines. 3—A member of the family. 4—Grenade practice. 5— Learning how to hurl the grenade. 6—Getting acquainted 
with the gas mask. 7—Entering and leaving gas chamber at Gondrecourt. 8—Using French respirators. 9—Bayonet exercise at Damblain. 
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1—On August |, 1917, General Pershing inspected the First and Second Battalions of the Fifth Regiment at Menaucourt and Naix. Walking abreast of General 
Pershing is Colonel Doyen and at the extreme right is General Harbord, First Chief of Staff. A. E. F., who was later to command the Marines. 2—Color bearers of 
the Fifth Marines at Menaucourt. 3—Brig. Gen. Andre W. Brewster, Inspector General, A. E. F.. inspects the Fifth Marines. 4—Marines standing inspection 


BOURMONT. The Fifth Regiment of Marines on Sept. 23, 1917, was ordered to proceed to Damblain and Breuvannes, two towns in the Bourmont, or Second Divi- 


sion, training area, approximately fifty miles in a southerly direction from Gondrecourt. Training was resumed on Sept. 26, 1917, in the Bourmont area. Inset: 


Colonel (later Brigadier General) Wendell C. Neville, who assumed command of the Fifth Regiment January 1, 1918. The Fourth Brigade of ‘Marines had been 
organized on October 23, 1917, and on that date Colonel Charles A. Doyen had wired his acceptance of appointment as Brigadier General. Major Frederic M. Wise 
acted as temporary commander of the Fifth Regiment from Oct. 24, 1917, to Oct. 30, 1917, when Lieutenant Colonel Hiram I. Bearss succeeded. him. Colonel 


Neville relieved Lieutenant Colonel Bearss on the date mentioned, 


, ve ~ mY s . 
<a Bay: 
‘ Nel? 


is 


Marine and poilus watching effect of shell fire from a ruined stable in a destroyed French town. Toulon 
sector, March 23, 1918. “‘The Toulon and Troyon sectors, between St. Mihiel and Verdun, were taken over Marine receiving first aid before being sent to 
by the entire Second Division, the troops holding in conjunction with the French. The Fourth Brigade of hospital in rear of trenches, Toulon sector, March 
Marines, which had become a part of the Second Division, entered the Toulon sector on March 15, 1918, with 22, 1918. 
_ Brigade headquarters at Toulon, north of Souilly, under command of the French, where it remained until 
‘April 1. 1918." Maj. Edwin N. McClellan, U. S. M. C. 
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To the Fifth Marines was assigned the sub-sector, Montgirmont-Les pines ee part of the Verdun front, the Regimental Post of Command being located at P. C. 
Ravin. During the occupation of the sub-sectors on the Verdun front every battalion of the Fourth Brigade served in the front line, sending out patrols each night 


and at times raiding parties, occupied machine gun positions, established listening posts, built telephone lines and established first aid stations. 


1 \ 
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_ Brig. Gen. Doyen, accompanied by the Brigade Adjutant, Maj. H. M. 
— — and the coomentas ox ofthe rg kam eso ~ 
. : een ‘ Bia eae aft advan position, made an inspection throughout the t in the sub- 
Marine sentinel on guard during gas attack, March 27, 1918 sector occupied by the Marines, March 22. 1918. "The Pian pote Tie wake 5 
: this photograph was taken was commanded by Lt. Col. F. M. Wise (right). 


Gen. Doyen covered eight miles of trenches that day. 


3—Brig. Gen. Doyen at P. C 
The 


1—Manmes bury comrades with military honors at P. C. Moscou, April 12, 1918. 2—A-gas alarm at P. C. Moscou. April 20, 1918. 
Moscou, April 20, 1918. On April 25, 1918, Gen. Doyen assumed command of the Northern Sector, comprising the sub-sectors of Moulainville and Ronvaux. 
French brigade occupying this sector with the Marine Brigade moved to another sector. 4—Mail was delivered direct to the dugouts. “P. C. Moscou. April 17, 1918 


i—Marine (6th Regt.) transporting carrier pigeons to trenches in order to send messages back to headquarters when all other forms of communication were inter- 
rupted. Sommedieue, April 30, 1918. 2—A toast to the Allies. P. C. Moscou, April 16, 1918. The censor at the Army War College withheld this photograph 
during the war. 3—Marines of the Sixth Regiment at mess. Sommedieue, April 29, 1918. 4—Camp Chiffoure, P. C., Moscou. 


GAS. Members of the Sixth Regiment of Marines in the Verdun sector résponding to a gas alarm. April 30, 1918. “On April 12, 1918, the Sixth Regiment had received 
pest eovy t when the 74th (A) Company, First Battalion, then in reserve at Camp Fontaine St. Robert, was heavily shelled, the majority of the shells being 


enemy fire was extremely accurate, catching the men in their billets before they had a chance to escape. All officers were evacuated ‘in a serious condition 
two hundred and twenty men were also affected by the gas, forty of them dying later asa result of this first severe bombardment.” » Major E. N. McClellan, 


M.C. 


sits 
gas 
and 


!—Colonel Manus McCloskey, commanding officer, 12th F. A., 2nd Div., at Verdun, April 30, 1918. The 12th F. A. was the immediate and main artillery support of 
the Marines in all their actions in France. A very fine relationship existed between the Marines and the 12th F. A. Col. McCloskey later was appointed a brigadier 
general and assigned to command the 152nd F. A. Brig., 77th Div. 2—Burros used by men of the 6th Marines to carry food to the trenches. Verdun sector, April 
30, 1918. 3—“Taps,” canine mascot of the Marines, being fitted with a new gas mask. Verdun sector, April 30, 1918. 4—Dispatch rider leaving headquarters of 
Sixth Marine Regiment. Sommedieue, April 30, 1918. 
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Bomb-proof dugouts at Sommediewe used as headquarters of the Sixth Regiment of Marines, April 30, 1918. 


Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, Commanding General, 2nd Div., and Col. 
Albertus W. Catlin, 6th Regt. Marines, at the front near Sommedieue, April 
30, 1918. On Aug. 4, 1917, the President had directed the organization of 
the 6th Regt. _ Col. Catlin, with his staff, arrived in France, Nov. I, 1917. 
The last element arrived at St. Nazaire, Feb. 6, 1918. Training was begun 


in the Bourmont area. The 4th Brig. organization, including the 6th Regt., 
was perfected Feb. 10, 1918. ° 


A member of the Fifth Regiment of Marines meditating before a 
“*Calvaire” near Sommedieue, May 13, 1918. : 


ie 


of the Fitth Regiment of Marines passi Sort Sommedieue, May |}, 1918, on their return from the trenches. Inset: Brig. Gen. James G. Harbord who assumed command of the Fourth 


Brigade of Marines, May 7, 1918. Gen Harbord suce: Gen. Doyen who had been ordered to the United States on account of his physical condition. Gen. Doyen’s departure was deeply deplored. 
In a letter to him Gen. Pe: said in part: “Your service has been satisfactory and your command is considered one of the best in France. I have nothing but praise for the service you have rende 

in this command.” Gen Harbord wrote toGen. Doyen: “I assure jor that it is with very genuine regret that I find myself in a way to inherit your fie brigade at the expense of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces losing you. Your brigade has always set a pattern o! soldierly excellence and has been a pride to us all.”” 


CHATEAU THIERRY in whose vicinity the United States Marines won imperishable renown. “On June 1, 1918, elements of the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
marched toward the line northwest of Chateau Thierry, where the Germans were still advancing. Fourth Brigade Headquarters was established at Issonge Farmhouse 
on the afternoon of June 1, 1918, and a line was established immediately behind the French units which had been forced to retreat slowly under pressure which the Ger- 
mans were bringing to bear. The French had orders to drop back through the American line with the idea of taking up a position in rear and again checking the Ger- 
mans."" Maj. Edwin N. McClellan, U.S. M. C. ; 
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THE BATTLE OF BELLEAU WOOD 


“The Gettysburg of the War”—General John J. Pershing. “For the United States, the Biggest Battle Since Appomattox 
and of the Greatest Magnitude of Any Engagement That American Troops Had Ever Had With a Foreign Enemy. Not 
in the Revolution, the Mexican War or the Spanish Conflict Had as Many Soldiers Participated in a Single Engagement.” 


BY MAJOR EDWIN N. McCLELLAN, OFFICER IN CHARGE, HISTORICAL SECTION, U. S. M. C. 


IHAT a possibly fatal upset of psychological 

values did not occur in favor of the mans in 

June, 1918, was due to the wonderful refusal of 
the Marines, and the other troops of the American 

nd Division, to recognize a superiority which 
had been so impressively demonstrated by the Ger- 
mans in 1918 over the Allies. 

If the subsequent successes of the American sol- 
dier had anything to do with the final military result 
of the war, the month of June saw the passing of the 
mental and spiritual superiority and initiative from 
Teuton to Allies. ere comes a grand moment in 


every struggle when the mind of one opponent con- 
cedes superiority. This may be long before the: 


inevitable decision, but such a moment there is. 
In the World War, heavy blows were struck and 
ghastly inflicted even after this recognition by 
the Sgopene that the fighting quality of the Amer- 
ican jier—as typified by the American Marines— 
was too huge an obstacle to surmount or to pass 
around. 

General Pershing wrote that “during the first 
days of June something akin to a panic seized the 
city [Paris], and it was estimated that 1,000,000 
people left during the spring of 1918." There is 
abundant evidence that everybody believed that 
Paris was lost unless some saving factor intervened. 

Imagine, if you will, what would have happened, 
had the Marines and the remainder of the Second 
Division troops failed at that time. The psycho- 
logical effect, diffusing through the German armies, 
would have galvanized the Germans into an irre- 
sistible force and at the same time rendered the 
morale fibre of the Allies more flabby than ever. 
Public A ews would have been conclusively con- 
firmed that German propaganda, as to the inferi- 
ority of the American soldier, was a fact. The Ger- 
mans had orders that the Americans must be pre- 
vented from gaining any advantage regardless of 
cost and their disappointment over the American 
successes produced a feeling of utter hopelessness. 


GALVANIZING ALLIED MORALE 


It was not that these Americans, as General 
Pershing said, saved Paris, but that the sacrificial 
successes of an unknown quality—the American 
soldier—resuscitated the jaded spirit of the Allies 
and vivified the will to win. As a result of these 
victories the soul of the Allies was revived and that 
of el escnate chilled with despair The effect was 


a double gain for the Allies. From then on the 
Germans realized that their efforts would be futile. 
The British no longer fought with their “backs to 
the wall,”” and the French, with Paris saved, and 
with reborn hope and faith in the Americans met 
the subsequent German offensives with a rejuve- 
nated morale. The last two offensives of the Ger- 
mans were met by the Allies inspired with: a 
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knowledge that they possessed a new and powerful 
reserve, and this knowledge was a vital factor in the 
final result. 

The year 1918 saw the Western Front in France, 
like a huge wall of rubber, bend in ‘five places to its 
elastic limit, then snap back and move northward 
until it rested in Rineland. 


Get out your map of Europe and note carefully 
the towns of Ypres, Armentieres, Arras, Amiens, 
Noyon, Montdidier, Soissons, Rheims, and Chateau- 
Thierry, for with these located you will be able to 
review intelligently the frantic efforts between 
March and July, 1918, of the Germans to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion in their favor. 

Stopped before Amiens, after a mad rush in 
March of thirty-five miles across the old Somme 
battlefield, the Germans rested for a breathing spell; 
then, with interior communications working 
smoothly, the pushing weight was shifted in April 
to bend the line in demoralizing fashion along a 
twenty-five mile front farther north in the vicinity 
of-Armentieres, the loss of Passchendaele Ridge 
gassing morale; next, on May 27th came the third 
and mightiest bending of them all. and the supreme 
surprise of the war, in the Marne Salient, 

he stands of our Allies in holding the first two 
pushes of the Germans near Amiens and Armen- 
tieres were grand, and the fourth and fifth defenses 
near Noyon and Rheims were superb, but it was in 
this third defensive in the Marne Salient in June 
that the Marines and the Second Division met the 
Teuton at the flood and turned the tide. 


SAVING PARIS 


General Pershing reported that the Second 
Division ‘‘on the morning of June |, was deployed 
across: the Chateau-Thierry-Paris Road near 
Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the French line, 
where it stopped the German advance on Paris.” 

The President of the United States said: ‘Our 
redoubtable Soldiers and Marines had already closed 
the gap the enemy had succeeded in opening for 
their advance upon Paris—had already turned the 
tide of battle back toward the frontiers of France and 
begun the rout that was to save Europe and the 
World. Thereafter the Germans were to be always 
forced back, back; were never to thrust successfully 
forward again.”” On another occasion the President 
wrote: “We are intensely proud of their whole 
record, and are glad to have had the whole world 
see how irresistible they are in their might when a 
cause which America holds dear is at stake. The 
whole nation has reason to be proud of them.’” 

One who was in France during the week preceding 
the Battle of Belleau Wood, ‘‘the most anxious and 
gloomy period of the entire war,”’ wrote: “It is the 
general impression that the tide of victory set in 
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with Marshal Foch’s splendid movement against 
the German flank on July 18th [Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive]. That movement, it is true. started the irre- 
sistible sweep of the wave which was destined to 
engulf and destroy the hideous power of Prussianism. 
But the tide which gathered and drove forward the 
waters out of which that wave arose had turned 
before. It turned with and through the supreme 
valor of our Marines and other American troops in 
the first battle at Chateau-Thierry and at Belleau 
Wood, in the first week in June.” 

Colonel De Chambrun and Captain De Mar- 
renches, two French officers, wrote: ‘An American 
journal of operations now before us estimates that 
the commencement of the German withdrawal on 
July 18th was a direct consequence of the action 
above-described. [Capture of Hill 142, Bouresches, 
Belleau Wood and Vaux.] There is excellent reason 
to.sustain this opinion.” 


“GETTYSBURG OF WAR” 


“The Gettysburg of the war has been fought!” 
exclaimed General Pershing at Headquarters of the 
Second Division located at Montreuil-aux-Lions 
during the fateful month of June in the year 1918, 


and as events turned subsequently this ejaculation’ 


of the American Commander-in-Chief was prophetic. 

If you had asked the French in May. 1918, 
whether the Germans would ever attack between 
Rheims and Soissons, they would have laughed, 
politely, no doubt, but:laughed nevertheless. Yet 
the German did hurdle Chemin-des-Dames and in 
four days had marched thirty-five miles toward 
Paris. His line started on a twenty-two mile front 
between Soissons and Rheims and a dagger-like 
salient was directed at the heart of Paris with the 
east blade touching the Marne and the point resting 
at Les Mares Ferme. This farm is about two and 
one-half miles west of and nearer Paris than Bois de 
Belleau. which is about five miles nearer Paris than 
Chateau-Thierry. 

The first two offensives made such inroads upon 
French and British reserves that defeat’ was inevi- 
table unless the American troops should prove avail- 
able and capable. General: Pershing, on September 
1, 1919, one and a quarter years after the event, re- 
ported that this seemingly irresistible offensive was 
‘directed towards Paris’ and that the plan of the 
German military mind was to use the Marne River 
as a defensive flank in the route to that city. At any 
rate the Germans never undertook a direct offensive 
along the Paris-Metz road through Chateau- Thierry 
but occupied that town. swung to the west of it and 
descended perpendicularly toward the road from the 
north. In view of this it is evident that the Germans 
wasted no great energy in any attempt to cross the 
Marne at Chateau-Thierry. 

As a matter of historical record no Marine ever 
fought in Chateau-Thierry during the month of 
June, 1918, because every one of them was occupied 
in blocking the German in his effort to reach Paris 
over a route to the westward of that town through 
Belleau Wood. In this connection it might be ex- 
plained that the name Chateau-Thierry was made 
prominent not because of.any heavy fighting in it 
but because it was the neatest well-known town to 


Belleau Wood. in and around which occurred im- 
portant operations and tragic losses. Since this fact 
has become generally known the names “Battle of 
Belleau Wood"’ or “‘ Marne Salient” have to a great 
extent supplanted. the name ‘‘Chateau-Thierry.” 


THROWN ACROSS GAP 


In a paragraph here is what happened. On 
Decoration Day. the Second Division, including the 
Marine Brigade located in the vicinity of Chaumont- 
en-Vexin, northwest of Paris, under orders to enter 
the lines in the vicinity of Montdidier, received 
imperative orders to swing to the south and place 
themselves between Paris and the rapidly advancing 
Germans. By hiking and by use of all kinds of trans- 
portation the Soldiers and Marines passed through 
the suburbs of Paris, established a line early on 
June Ist across the Paris-Metz road near Le Thiolet, 


“in a gap in the French line, where it stopped the — 


German advance on Paris." (Pershing.) 

Of the fighting at this time, which had such resus- 
citating results, certain events stand forth most 
prominently: the wonderful defensive fighting from 
June | to June 6th, including the eventful Les Mares 
Ferme incident—the capture of Hill 142—the six 
“Iron and Blood" attacks in Belleau Wood, includ- 
ing the spectacular capture of Bouresches, ending on 
the 26th of June with Shearer's historic message— 
and the capture of Vaux (by the Third Brigade). 

The Fourth Brigade of Marines fought through- 
out the war as one of the two infantry brigades of 
the magnificent Second Division. The first com- 
manding general of this division was Brigadier Gen- 
eral Charles A. Doyen of the Marines; it then was 
commanded in turn by Major General Omar Bundy 
in the Battle of Belleau Wood; by Major General 
James G. Harbord at Soissons; and last by Major 
General John A. Lejeune of the Marines, in the 
Marbache Sector, St. Mihiel Offensive, Battle of 
Blanc Mont Ridge, Meuse-Argonne Offensive, in- 
cluding the crossing of the Meuse River and through- 
out the time it was a part of the Army of Occupation 
in Germany- 

The Marine Brigade consisted of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, which had landed in France among the first 
arrivals of the American Expeditionary Forces, the 
Sixth Regiment,.and the Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion. 


CREDIT TO OTHER ELEMENTS . 


Tribute is here paid in the fullest sense that 
can be expressed in a single sentence to the 
other elements of the Second Division, from 
every standpoint the leading division of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. : 

These troops were the Ninth Infantry, the Twen- 
ty-third Infantry; and the Fifth Machine Gun 
Battalion, of the Third Infantry Brigade; the 


Twelfth, Fifteenth and Seventeenth Field Artillery, 


and Second Trench Mortar Battery, of the Second 
Field Artillery Brigade; the Second Engineers, 
Fourth Machine Gun Battalion, First Field Signal 
Battalion, Second Headquarters Train and Military 
Police, Second Ammunition Train, Second Engineer 
Hos Second Supply Train, and Second Sanitary 

rain. . 


The Bois de Belleau has been described as “‘a 


‘rocky elongated knoll a mile long and a half mile 


wide" and also likened to the turretted castle of the 
Engineers’ insignia. Another description has pic- 
tured it as a huge bear sitting upright on his 
haunches, his muzzle pointing west. The view from 
the outside of this vast mass nearly rectangular in 
shape. gives the impression that the whole area is 
covered with boulders. This is due to the fact that 
the outcropping of the huge boulders exists where 
the ground drops away from the general elevations 
of the wood to the flats immediately surrounding it. 
At nearly every point the wood rises very sharply 
from the surrounding fields, with a mass of under- 
brush covering the mightiest sort of rock formation, 
and traversed by ravines and gullies. The short. 
thick growth is most pronounced in the area without 
boulders, while in many parts lofty trees were 
growing. In other parts the brush was so thick that 
men could pass unnoticed within a few feet of each 
other. Due to the undergrowth it would be most 
difficult to exercise command of even a'small unit 
and keep a formation. This topography lent itself 


excellently to machine gun positions and nests and _ 


such are difficult to reduce even with heavy guns. 
The Germans had taken advantage of the natural 
strength of this position and had organized it 
artificially with method and rapidity. 

The ‘Battle of Belleau Wood,” as General 
Pershing officially called it, was for the United 
States the biggest battle since Appomattox and of 
the greatest magnitude of any engagement that 
American troops had ever had with a foreign enemy. 
Not in the Revolution, the Mexican War, or the 
Spanish conflict, had as many soldiers participated 
in a single engagement. (Simonds.) 


“THE FLAMING TEST” 


“Belleau Wood!. To American ears the very 
name has in it a resonant clangor, like the name of 
Waterloo or Verdun, which stirs recollections of 
days big with fate;'’ wrote Captain Hanson in the 
American Legion Weekly, ‘‘days when the armies of 
civilization were reeling before the blows of their 
enemies and when the people of the United States 
waited breathlessly for the advance guards of their 
own armed hosts, treading for the first time the soil 
of Europe, to prove alike to doubting friend and foe 
the courage, the perseverance and the irresistible 
audacity which they well knew the soldiers of their 
race would display when put to the flaming test on 
the field of battle.” 

The Germans had been prompt to recognize the 
value of Belleau Wood as. place of concealment for 
the assembly of infantry and machine guns to con- 
tinue their advance on Paris. It had the protection 
of their artillery, placed in concealed positions to 
the north. The border of the forest facing the 
Americans extended for about 1,100 yards, conceal- 
ing behind its thick screen of foliage many clearings 
and hollows. overgrown with brush and under- 
growths; scattered among these thickets were to be 
found large rocks and boulders which offered 
veritable strongholds on which the enemy had 
mounted machine guns and under which he had 
installed shellproof retreats in the form of natural 
caves and grottoes. : 


i 
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The order signed by the Commanding General of 
the French Sixth Army, June 30, 1918, which 
changed the name of the Bois de Belleau to the Bois 
de la Brigade de Marine. describes this wood as 
“the important stronghold of Belleau Wood," 
while the citation of the Fourth Brigade in French 
Army Orders, October 22, 1918, states that it was 
“extremely difficult ground,’ and that the Marines 
seized “two strongholds of paramount importance: 
The village of Bouresches, and the strongly fortified 
position of Belleau Wood." 


IMPORTANCE OF BELLEAU WOOD 


A successful attack from it would result in a 
capture of the Paris-Metz road, the main source of 
supply, and compel the Allies either to fight with 
their backs to the Marne or cross it with probable 
disastrous results. Its possession by the Germans 


was essential since it afforded a direct route to the 


Paris-Metz road behind a screen of rocky thickets, 
cover to the road leading from Chateau-Thierry to 
Soissons, and a pivot of manoeuvre for a movement 
southward through Gandelu. 

The French considered it necessary that the Bois 
de Belleau, Hill 142, and Bouresches be captured 


and issued orders to advance the line whenever 


' opportunity offered. General Degoutte saw the 


importance of Belleau Wood and was in full accord 
with the desire of the Americans to capture it as 
soon as possible, General Hlarbord and the Marines 
believed that its capture was absolutely necessary, 
and, withough that question was not decided by 
them, they undertook its capture in obedience to 
orders from Headquarters of the Sixth French Army 
with which General Harbord was in strong 
sympathy, 

If the complete story of how the Marines and the 
rest of the Second Division managed to get from 
near'Chaumont-en‘Vexin to the vicinity of Belleau 
Wood is ever written, it will be anepic. Arrive there 
they did. however, and ready to go into the line. 
There was a hole in the Allied line ~it is a fact. 
Efforts to stop the gap had failed. Could the 
Marines and Soldiers prove more successful? 
Could the menacing wedge of the Germans along 


the Paris-Metz Road toward Paris be blocked? 


History contains nothing more splendidly aflfirm- 
ative than the satisfying answers that the American 
Marines and Soldiers made to these two very big 
questions, 

When the Fourth Brigade of Marines arrived in 
the Marne Salient, the sector which it took over 
was occupied by the 21st French Army Corps 
under command of General Degoutte and belonged 
to the Sixth French Army. General Degoutte 
assumed command of the Sixth French Army and 
was succeeded in command of the 2!st Corps by 
General Naulin on June 15th. The 21st Corps was 
replaced on Jane 2ist by the 3rd Corps under 


~ General Lebrun. Major General Omar Bundy 


commanded the American Second Division. 


HARBORD IN COMMAND 


} _ Brlgadie r General Jarnes G. Harbord, U. S. Army, 
ing assumed command of the Fourth Brigade of 


: ; Marines on May 7, 1918, continued in command of 
Bers a bes Vas sea 


| Sa 


the Brigade during the entire period in which the 
Marines were engaged in the Aisne defensive and 
during the subsequent operations in the Marne 
Salient. 

Brigadier General Harbord's staff consisted of 
Major Harry R. Lay, U.S, Marine Corps, Adjutant; 
Major Holland M. Smith. U. S. Marine Corps. 
Liaison and Intelligence Officer; First Lieutenant 
Fielding S. Robinson, U. S. Marine Corps, Aide; 
Second Lieutenant Richard N. Williams, 2nd U. S. 
Army, Aide; from June | to 4, 1918, Second Lieu- 
tenant Claggett Wilson, U. S. Marine Corps, acted 
as personnel liaison officer between Brigadier 
General Harbord and General Degoutte; Second 
Lieutenant Carl R. Dietrich. U. S Marine Corps, 
Aide and Historian, from June 28, 1918, prior to 
which date Lieutenant Dietrich performed similar 
duties as an enlisted man; Quartermaster Clerk 
Thomas Dorney, and Sergeant Major William J. 
Geary. who, on June 25, 1918, was “killed in action 
at Bois de Belleau, France. by shell fire, while lead- 
ing a platoon against the enemy.” 


OFFICERS WHO LED MARINES 


Colonel Wendell C. Neville was in coramand of 
the Fifth Regiment, with Lieutenant Colonel Logaa 
Feland second in command; Captain George K 
Shuler was Adjutant and Statistical Officer of tha 
Fifth Regiment; Major Julius S. Turrill, commanded 
the First Battalion of the Fifth Regiment; Lieu 
tenant Colonel Frederic M. Wise was in command of 
the Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, until June 
22, 1918. reporting to the School of the Line 
Langres, on June 23, 1918; Major Ralph S. Keyser 
relieved Lieutenant Colonel Wise in command of the 
Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment, on June 23, 
1918, continuing in command during the remainder 
of these operations; Major Benjamin S, Berry was 
in command of the Third Battalion, Fifth Regiment, 
until he was severely wounded in action on June 6, 
1918, being relieved on that date by Major Maurice 
E. Shearer, who retained command of the battalion 
throughout the remainder of this period; Captain 
Henry L. Larsen was in command of the Third 
Battalion, Fifth Regiment, for a short time on June 
6, 1918, between the time Major Berry was wounded 
and the time that Major Shearer assumed command. 

Colonel Albertus W. Catlin commanded the Sixth 
Regiment until he was seriously wounded in action 
on June 6, 1918, being relieved on that date by 
Lieutenant Colonel | larry Lee, who retained com- 
mand of the regiment during the remainder of the 
operations; prior to assuming command of the Sixth 
Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Lee was Second-in- 
Command of the Sixth Regiment, ‘Regimental 
Strategy Officer.’ and “‘Adviser to Regimental 
Commander”’; Lieutenant Colonel | liram |, Bearss 
joined the Sixth Regiment from Headquarters 
Second Division on June 13, 1918, and assumed the 
duties as Second-in-Command; Major Frank E. 
Evans was the Adjutant of the Sixth Regiment; 
Major Maurice E. Shearer was in command of the 
First Battalion, Sixth Regiment, until he was 
relieved by Major John A Hughes on June 5, 1918, 


‘Major Shearer being transferred to the Fifth Regi- 


ment, and taking command of the Third Battalion 


on June 6. 1918; Major I lughes was gassed on June 
14. 1918. and was relieved in command of the First 
Battalion, Sixth Regiment. on June 15, 1918, by 
Major Franklin B. Garrett, who retained command 
throughout the remainder of the operations; Major 
Thomas Holcomb was in command of the Second 
Battalion, Sixth Regiment, during the entire period 
of the operations in the Marne Salient; Major 
Berton W. Sibley commanded the Third Battalion, 
Sixth Regiment, during the period of these opera- 
tions. 

Major Edward B. Cole commanded the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion of Marines unti! he received 
a mortal wound on June 10, 1918, when he was 
relieved by Captain Ilarlan E. Major; on June ||. 
1918, Captain Major was relieved in command by 
Captain George II. Osterhout Jr., who retained com- 
mand until relieved by Major Littleton W T 
Waller, Jr.,on June 21, 1918: Major Waller retained 
command of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion of 
Marines during the remainder of these operations 


HARBORD MADE MARINE 
About the middle of June, 1918, Brigadier 


General Harbord was making his daily visit to the 
Headquarters of the Fifth Marines and Colonel 
Neville, handing him a pair of Marine Corps collar 
devices, said: “‘Hlere, we think it is about time you 
put these on.”’ Brigadier General Harbord in 
describing the incident, said: 

“You, knowing Brigadier General Neville’s grufl 
manner, can realize just how he said it, and it is 
needless to say that I was as much thrilled by his 
brusque remark and his subsequent pinning them on 
my collar the next few minutes as | have ever been 
by any decoration of the several that have come to 
me. I wore those Marine Corps devices until after 
I became a Major General, and | still cherish them 
as among my most valued possessions. I think no 
officer can fail to understand what that little 
recognition meant to me, an Army officer command- 
ing troops of a sister service in battle. It seemed to 
me to set the seal of approval by my comrades of 
the Marine Corps, and knowing the circumstances, 
it meant everything to me.” 

Again General Hlarbord wrote: ‘‘| have many 
times said that when the end of my life comes there 
will probably be no portion of it which will be of 
more pride and satisfaction to me than the few 
months in which I had the honor to command a 
Brigade of your gallant Marines.” 

Picture the long dusty road from LaFerte, 
through Montreuil-aux-Lions to Chateau-Thierry. 
packed with troops. The Germans had met some 
piece-meal resistance by the French but this did 
not stop the mechanical advance as it flowed nearer 
Chateau-Thierry and diffused over a large area. 
Then the Second Division arrived and reported to 
General Degoutte. The French were inclined to 
continue the piece-meal defense but the American 
arguments prevailed and a line, a thin line maybe, 
but a line nevertheless, was established. 


LINE ESTABLISHED JUNE | 


The Germans held Chateau-Thierry and Hill 204, 
which gave them command of the Paris-Metz road 
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and of the Marne Valley to the south and west. 
Their first line ran through Vaux and along the 
railroad to Bouresches. thence through Belleau 
Wood, Torcy, Bussiares and Chezy. General 
| larbord, commanding the Marine Brigade, wrote 
that he ‘well remembers the relief in the face of 
the gallant French General Degoutte on that morn- 
ing of June Ist, when the first reports reached him 
of the arrival of our men near Montreuil-aux-Lions, 
and he asked their condition as to food and rest and 
stated that if possible he would not send them into 
the line until next day.” But in they went andion 
June Ist the American line was established. 

During June: Ist. elements of the Fourth Brigade 
of Marines marched. toward the line northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry, where the Germans were still 
advancing. General Harbord established his head- 
quarters on the afternoon of June Ist at Issonge 
Farmhouse, and a line was established immediately, 
behind the French units who had been forced to 
retreat slowly under the pressure which the Germans 
were bringing to bear. The line of the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines extended in general from the 
Bois-de-Veuilly, Lucy-le-Bocage, Triangle Farm, Le 
Thiolet on the Paris-Metz road. and the Third 
Brigade extended the line across the road from 
there. This was a front of approximately seven 
kilometers. On June 5th this was reduced to 
Triangle, Lucy-le-Bocage to a point north of 
Champillon. Vicious attacks by the Germans were 


repulsed and on June 4th the last of the French’ 


passed through the American line. On this date 
Brigade Headquarters was shifted to La Loge Farm. 


NEAREST POINT TO PARIS 


Lay a ruler on a map of France tangent to Paris 
and Chateau-Thierry, and you will find that the 
ruler is almost east and west. with Paris, of course, 
to the westward of Chateau-Thierry. Then lay off 
a point about nine miles a little north of west of 
Chateau-Thierry and write the name Les Mares 
Ferme. Measure the distance between that spot 
and Paris and compare it with the distance between 
Paris and Chateau-Thierry—Les Mares Ferme is 
considerably nearer Paris. That farmhouse was 
reached by the Germans on June 3, 1918, and is the 
nearest spot to Paris reached by them between the 
Gras when America entered the war and Armistice 

ay 

It was to the Second Battalion (Wise) of the Fifth 
Marines and particularly to the 55th Company 
(Blanchfield, Shepherd, Waterhouse, Lyle, Tillman, 
and Linehan) that fell the great honor of beirfg so 
placed as to come in contact with and repel the 
Germans at this point nearest Paris reached by 
them in 1918. 

As time passes on and perspective clarifies, that 
little stand at Les Mares Ferme,—seemingly then 
but an unimportant part of the larger operation 
which frustrated the Germans in their last effort to 
gain’ Paris,—will take its place in history as an 
important incident. ; 


“RETREAT—HELL!” 


It was during this period, as reported by Brigadier 
General Harbord, commanding the Brigade of 


Marines, on June 3rd, that, “‘a retreating French 
officer gave an order in writing to an American 
officer to fall back from the position which we have 
been holding. The order was not obeyed:~ Some 
say that Captain Lloyd W. Williams, commanding 
the 51st Company, received the order and replied: 
**Retreat? Hell, no!” or ‘Retreat? Hell, I just got 
here!” Others credit Lieutenant Colonel Frederic 
M. Wise, commanding the Second Battalion, Fifth 
Marines, as having received the order and replying: 
“Retreat? Retreat? |} lell! We've just come. We'll 
let’ the Boches do the retreating!” 

As far as the Marines and the other troops of the 
Second Division are concerned, the defensive known 
as the Aisne Defensive that officially ended on 
June 5th. was but the beginning of their fighting, 
for it was after its close that Hill. 142, Bouresches, 
Belleau Wood and Vaux were captured. The close 
of the Aisne Defensive found the line of the Second 
Division well established at that part of the Marne 
Salient nearest Paris. but not including Hill 142, 
Bois de Belleau, Bouresches, and Vaux. The Ger- 
mans were in possession of Chateau-Thierry and 
Hill 204 on the right of the Second Division and 
continued to hold that town and hill until about 
July 18, 1918. 


' SNATCHING THE INITIATIVE 
On June 6th, the Second Division snatched the 


initiative from the Germans and started an offensive 
on its front. which in reality never ended until 
eleven o'clock on the morning of November II, 1918. 

The Marine Brigade captured Hill 142 and 
Bouresches on June 6, 1918, and in the words of 
General Pershing, “sturdily held: its ground against 
the enemy’s best guard divisions,’ and completely: 
cleared Bois de Belleau of the enemy on June 26, 
1918. The American commander-in-chief in his first 


report calls this fighting “the battle of Belleau 


Wood” and states, ““our men proved their supe- 
riority, and gained a strong tactical position with far 
greater loss to the enemy than to ourselves.” In 
his final report he states: ‘‘The enemy having been 
halted, the Second Division commenced a series of 
vigorous attacks on June 6th, which resulted in the 
capture of Belleau Wood after very severe fighting. 
The village of Bouresches was taken very soon after 
and on July Ist, Vaux was captured In these oper- 
ations the Second Division met with most desperate 
resistance by Germany’s best troops.” L 
The French relieved the Marines in line west of 
Champillon at 3:00 a. m., June 6th. The Ist Bn., 
5th Marines, occupied the line exclusive of Bussiares- 
Champillon Road, east to Hill 142 to unimproved 
road running southwest of Torcy. The 3d Bn., 6th 
Marines, joined this line to Lucy-le-Bocage, taking 
the place of the Ist Bn. 6th Marines, which went 
into Corps Reserve. The 3d Bn., 6th Marines, con- 


nected the 3d Bn., 5th Marines, to the Lucy-le- © 
Bocage-Bouresches Road; andthe 2d Bn., 6th. 


Marines, extended from that point to the vicinity of 
Triangle Farm. The French were on the left of 
the Marines and the Third Infantry- Brigade on the 
right. ; 
Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade was at La 


Loge: Fifth Marines headquarters was at La Voie de. 


Chatel; Sixth Marines headquarters was at Maison 
Blanche Farm; and the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion 
headquarters was at Montigivraul t-le?Grande Farm. 


SEVEN MAIN ATTACKS 


While fighting was continuous, and attacks and 
counter attacks were numerous, during the period 
June 6-26, 1918. inclusive, and all battalions served 
on the actual front, the Marines made seven main 
attacks. 

Ifill 142. to the westward of Belleau Wood, was 
captured by the Ist Bn., 5th Marines (Turrill) 
early on the morning of June 6th, the attack starting 
at 3:45a.m. This battalion was supported by two 
companies of the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion of 
Marines while the 3d Bn., 5th Marines (Berry). 
advanced its left to conform to the progress of the 


_ Ist Battalion. At 9:00 a. m., June 6th, Brigadier 


General Harbord, in a message to Colonel Neville, 
congratulated him and his two battalions “on doing 
so well, what we all knew they would do.” A 
Marine, Gunnery Sergeant Charles F. Hoffman, 


won the first Medal of Honor awarded in the Amer- ~ 


ican Expeditionary Forces during this fight) 

This successful attack, on the morning of the 6th, 
inspired confidence and. in the afternoon three 
battalions of Marines were flung at the Bois de 
Belleau from the west. These battalions were the 
3d Bn., 5th Marines (Berry), 2d Bn., 6th Marines 
(Holcomb), and the 3d Bn., 6th Marines (Sibley) 

The Marines attacked at 5:00 p.m. This was the 
most bitter fight that had yet occurred in. this 
neighborhood. Throughout the afternoon and 
night the attack continued, resulting in the 3d Bn., 
5th Marines, and 3d Bn., 6th Marines, securing foot- 
holds in the southern part of the Bois de Belleau 
and in the capture of Bouresches by part of the 96th 
Company (Duncan, Robertson and Cates) of the 
2d Bn., 6th Marines. (Holcomb.) | 

Among the wounded in this attack were Colonel 
Albertus W. Catlin and Major Benjamin S. Berry. 
General Pershing was so pleased with the success of 
the operations on this day that he sent the following 
message to the Commanding General of the Second 
Division: ‘‘Please accept for the Division and con- 
vey to Brigadier General Harbord.and the officers 
and men under him my sincere congratulations for 
the splendid ‘conduct of the attack on the German 
lines north of Chateau-Thierry. It was a mag- 
nificent example of American courage and dash.” 
In addition to this message General Pershing visited 
Second Division Headquarters, sent his personal 
greetings and ‘congratulations to the Marine 


. Brigade and added that General Foch especially 


charged him to give the Marine Brigade his “love 
and congratulations”’ on their fine work. 


SHEARER’S FAMOUS MESSAGE 


From the beginning of this fighting on June 6th in 
Belleau Wood the struggle never ceased until June 
26th. Advances were made on June 10 by the Ist 
Bn, 6th Marines (Hughes); on June I Ith by the 2d 
Bn., 5th Marines (Wise); on June 12th by the same 


- battalion; on June 23rd by the 3d Bn., 5th Marines 


(Shearer); and on June 25th Major Shearer's 


battalion attacked at 5:00 p. m., clearing Belleau 
Wood of the last German early the next morning. 

On the night of June 13-14, the sector of the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines was shortened, the new 
front of the Brigade including Bois de Belleau to 
Champillon Brook. This gave up the line Boures- 
ches to Triangle Farm to the Third Brigade. 

For a few days, about the middle of June, the 
Seventh Infantry of the Third Division temporarily 
relieved elements of the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
in Belleau Wood but no advances were made during 
this period. Colonel Neville retained command of 
the woods while this Infantry Regiment was sta- 
tioned in it. 

On June 25th the following Battalions were in 
line: 2d Bn., 5th Marines ver): 3d Bn., 5th 
Marines (Shearer); and 3d Bn., 6th Marines (Sibley); 
with Major Shearer’s battalion occupying that part 
of the line included in the northern tip of Belleau 
Wood. The attack in the north end of the Bois de 
Belleau by Shearer's Battalion commenced at 5:00 
p. m., the 25th, after a heavy artillery preparation, 
and on the morning of the 26th Major Shearer sent 
in that now famous message ‘Woods now U. S. 
Marine Corps entirely." The message included in 
the report “‘our lines now include the entire Bois de 
Belleau.” General Pershing and the French Corps 
Commander warmly congratulated the Marines on 
this final success. It is quite probable that the 
French idea of renaming the Bois de Belleau, Bois 
de la Brigade de Marine was originally suggested by 
Major Shearer's historic message. 


4,643 CASUALTIES 


During these twenty-six days of constant fighting 
28 officers and 1,007 enlisted Marines met death in 
battle and additional casualties were suffered 
amounting to approximately 3,608. It was that 
fighting and those 4,643 casualties that first made 
the name Chateau-Thierry famous. 


The achievements of the Marines in the Chateau- 
Thierry Sector were twice recognized by the French. 
The first, which changed the name of the Bois de 
Belleau, was a beautiful tribute spontaneously made 
to the successes and to the losses of the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines, and shows the deep effect that 
the retaking of Belleau Wood and other nearby 


‘positions from the Germans had on the feelings of 


the French and the morale of the Allies. Official 
maps were immediately modified to conform with 
the provisions of the order, the plan directeur used in 
later operations bearing the name “Bois de la 
Brigade de Marine.” The second recognition by the 
French of the Marines’ work, comprised citations 
of the Fourth Brigade, Fifth and Sixth Regiments 
and Sixth Machine Gun Battalion. Thiscitation was 
one of the two upon which the French Government 
based its award of the Fourragere, in the colors, of 
the Croix de Guerre, to these organizations. 

The Mayors of the Meaux District sent their official 
thanks to the Second Division and Marines; Mar- 
shal Foch sent his ‘‘love and congratulations on their 
fine work” to the Marines; General Pershing com- 
mended and’ congratulated the Marines several 
times and also referred to the battle as the ““Gettys- 
burg of the War;” the President of the United 
States recognized the results of their success in 
public utterances, and Premier Clemenceau con- 
gratulated and thanked the Marine Brigade; cap- 
tured German documents showed that the enemy 
rated the Marines very highly as shock troops; the 
press of France, of the British Isles, and of the 
United States were flooded with praise that reflected 
the psychology of the Marines’ sacrifices and _suc- 
cesses; the American and French Corps Com- 
manders, the Commanding General Second Division, 
the Commanding General of the Twenty-sixth 
Division, the British Royal Marines, and the Com- 
manding General of the French Sixth Army all 
commended the Marines’ gallantry in the fighting of 
June, 1918. 


HONORS 


In addition to the many foreign decorations, (such 
as seven French Legion d’Honneur, six French 
Medaille Militaire and about 450 French Croix de 
Guerre, awarded to the Marines for heroism and 
gallantry during the operations in the Marne 
Salient between June 6th and July Ist, 1918), one 
enlisted man was awarded the Medal of Honor— 
the first awarded to any person in the American 
Expeditionary Forces—the Army Distinguished 
Service Medal was awarded to Brigadier General 
Harbord, Colonel Neville, Lieutenant Colonels 
Feland and Lee and 48 Marine officers and 100 en- 
listed men were awarded the Army Distinguished 
Service Cross. The Navy also awarded three Dis- 
tinguished Service Medals and 148 Navy Crosses. 


During the night of July 5-6, 1918, the units of 
the Brigade were relieved and moved to an area in 
rear of the lines and occupied what was known as 
the Line of Defense or Army Line, in the expectation 
of a threatened large scale German offensive. 
Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters of the 
Sixth Machine Gun Battalion were at Nanteuil-sur- 
Marne; Headquarters of the Fifth Marines was at 
Crouttes and that of the Sixth Marines at Pisse- 
loupe. The Brigade remained in this area until 
July 16, 1918. 


The subsequent operations. of the Marines in the 
Aisne-Marne Offensive near Soissons, in the St. 
Mihiel Offensive, at the Battle of Blanc Mont in the 
Champagne, in the Meuse-Argonne, including the 
heroic crossing of the Meuse under murderous enemy 
fire; were all of a larger scale of fighting than that in 
June. Despite this fact, the significance of that 
stand at Les Mares Ferme, of the renaming of 
Belleau Wood by the French, and of the turning of 
the enemy tide as it bore toward Paris, is so im- 
portant that the fame of the Battle of Belleau Wood 
will live as long as the French nation. 
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MARINES STOP GERMANS AT LES MARES F 


OMT Tes ety, SM 


BY MAJ. E.N.McCLELLAN, U.S. M.C. 


N view of the fact that it was at Les Mares Farm 

that the Germans reached the nearest point to 

Paris in their third 1918 offensive, the details of 
the fighting by the 55th Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Fifth Marines, under the command of Cap- 
tain John Blanchfield, around that historic spot, 
will be set forth. 

On June 2, 1918, the 55th Company received 
orders, with the rest of the Second Battalion, Fifth 
Regiment, which was bivouacked near Pyramides 
Ferme, to proceed through Marigny and take up a 
position about one and one-half kilometres north- 
east of the town. They stated that the French, a 
few kilometres ahead, were slowly falling to the 
rear, and directed the Second Battalion to form a 
line of resistance which was to be held until the last. 

The companies of the Second. Battalion went up 
separately, as the battalion was to cover a large 
front and the German artillery was very active. The 
55th Company was halted in the woods just above 


the town of Champillon, while the officers went for- . 


ward to reconnoitre the ground to be occupied by 
the company. It was then about 4 p. m., and the 
German artillery suddenly increased, the barrage 
being plainly visible as it moved up the valley by 
Bussiares and Torcy. 

A number of French soldiers passing to the rear 
along the Champillon-Bussiares road, stated that 
the Germans were right behind them. A runner 
was sent back with orders to bring up the company 
on the double. A skirmish line was formed, the 
right of the company touching and covering the 
Champillon-Bussiares road, and its left resting at 
Les Mares Farm. 

A few French stragglers kept breaking through 
the line established, and all said that the Germans 
were just on the other side of the hill (Hill 165). 
However, nothing wag seen of them that afternoon 
and as darkness was coming on and their barrage 
had ceased, it was judged that the Germans had 
gained their objectives and would come no further 
that day. 

The Marines dug in along the line they had taken 
up and placed their automatic rifles in the most ef- 
fective positions, as they had no machine guns with 


IN 1918. 


the company. On the right the 55th Company was 
connected with the 51st Company, but on its left 
there was a gap of some five hundred yards between 
the farm and the edge of Bois de Veuilly where the 
43rd Company was, and, as the company front was 
so large, no men could be spared to fill this gap. That 
night the shelling around Les Mares Farm was quite 
heavy, but there was no infantry action. 

On June 3, 1918, the 55th Company was under a 
heavy shell fire all the morning by the German guns. 
As the American artillery had not yet arrived, and 
the French ““75’s’’ were being moved back there was 
very little retaliating fire. : 

An outpost of some ten Marines was placed about 
three hundred yards in advance of the lines on a 
small knoll which commanded an excellent field of 
fire and their orders were to hold until the enemy’s 
fire became too hot, then to drop back to the line of 
resistance. 

About 5 p. m., June 3, 1918, the barrage increased 
and the Germans attacked in a very open formation, 
preceded by scouts. The outpost opened on them 
and a little later the left of the line became engaged. 
The Germans set machine guns up in the woods op- 
posite the outpost and worked around to its right. 
Their machine gun fire became quite intense, several 
casualties occurring, so the outpost fell back to its 
place in the American line. It is believed that a 
number of German casualties resulted and that the 
fire of the Marines surprised and confused them. 

Meanwhile, a strong attack was being made on 
the Les Mares Farm. The Marines had no ma- 
chine guns to aid them, but their rifle fire was 
exceptionally fine, each man aiming coolly and de- 
liberately and not a German got closer than a hun- 
dred yards of the line. 

After what appeared to be the first two waves had 
fallen, the third turned back and commenced to 
work around to the left of the company and rear of 
the farm. Some French stragglers had been placed 
in this gap between the 55th Company and the 43rd 


Company, but these all dropped back some three © 


or four hundred yards, apparently thinking that the 
farm had been taken by the Germans. 

Part of a platoon was brought up from the extreme 
right of the line and was placed so as to protect the 
left flank. In front and on the left of the Les Mares 


ARM, POINT NEAREST PARIS REACHED BY ENEMY 
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Farm was a wheat field under cover of which 
the Germans worked around the Marines. Inter- 
mittent machine gun and rifle fire continued until 
dark. ; 

During the night German patrols came close to 


the American lines and the patrols reported that a ~ 


number of Germans had come up and were in the 
Bois des Mares and also in the Bois de Baron. They 
further reported that the Germans were “digging 
in” in the wheat field around the farm. The 55th 
Company was reinforced by some men of the Head- 
quarters Company, and several machine guns which 
strengthened the lines greatly. 

On the morning of June 4, 1918, a number of Germans were 
seen filtering over the crest of Hill 165, and into the Bois des 
Mares. This was reported to the artillery, which had come up 
in the’ night, and it shelled Bois des Mares and the Bois de 
Baron heavily all day. Snipers had been placed in the farm 
house and were active during the day, as the Germans were 
continually moving around in the wheat field. , 

About 2 p. m. a lookout reported that he thought the Ger- 
mans were trying to set up a machine gun, as he heard digging 
close by. Corporal Francis J. Dockx volunteered to go out 
and investigate the noise. He took three men with him and 
was later reinforced by Gunnery Sergeant David L. Buford 
and two™more men. After crawling about fifty yards through 
the wheat field they ran into a patrol of about thirty men and 
two machine guns. The patrol was completely surprised by 
the Marines, who opened up with their automatics, the gun- 
nery sergeant personally killing seven. Those that jumped 
up and ran for a clump of woods in their rear were pi off 
by snipers, only four or five getting back to their lines. 

e of the machine guns was disabled and the other brought 
back with several wounded prisoners. Corporal Dockx and 
one other man were killed in taking the machine guns. An- 
other attack was expected that afternoon, but it did not materi- 
alize as the artillery put down a heavy and complete barrage. 

All was quiet that night, and it is believed that the enemy 
withdrew from the immediate front of the 55th Company. 

Nothing important occurred during June 5, 1918, and the 
55th Company was relieved that night by the French, and 
proceeded to a support position for the attack the following day. 

Captain John Blanchfield, commanding the 55th Company, 
Fifth Regiment, was mortally wounded on. June 6, 1918, the 
citation awarding him a Distinguished Service Cross reading: 
“He demonstrated exceptional ability in organizing his line 
at Chateau-Thierry, France, June 6, i918, and showed heroic 
leadership in holding it under violent attack. His company 
successfully repell two assaults by superior forces, in the 
second of which he was mortally wounded.” 

As time on and perspective clarifies, that little stand: at 
Les Mares Ferme, seemingly at the time as but an unimportant 
part of that larger operation, designated the Aisne Defensive, 
which frustrated the Germans in their last effort to gain Paris, 
will take its place in history as the point nearest Paris reached 
by the Germans during the period of the World War partici- 
pated in by America. 


a 


The Mairie, Montreuil-aux-Lions. Headquarters 2d Div., June I, 1918. . . : i| 
During morning of same day headquarters of Fourth Brigade of Marines was Bergen patel hoe an erth Maroce, June 1, 1915. 
established in this town also—for half an hour in an automobile. 


La Loge Farm. On June 4, 1918, the Fourth Brigade of Marines changed Brick kiln, near Le Thiolet, just behind the line taken up by the Marines 
its headquarters to La Loge Farm. : on June I, 1918. 
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“RETREAT? HELL, NO! WE JUST 
GOT HERE.”’’ 


ESCRIBING the activities of the Fourth Brigade on June 3, 1918, 
Brigadier General Harbord reported to the Commanding General of 
the Second Division in part as follows: 

“‘Forenoon comparatively quiet. Some French artillery activity prepar- 
ing an offensive in the neighborhood between Torcy and Bouresches. The 
attack. if made, of which | am not informed, failed.- Reported during the 
afternoon that the Germans were massing in the neighborhood of Bouresches 
and at various times during the day that groups were seen near Torcy and 
Bussiares. Near the middle of the day the town of Lucy was shelled with 
high explosives and the town of Marigny has been under shell fire practically 
allday. The P. C. of my Sixth Regiment and the position of the supporting 
battalion of this regiment have been shelled and there have been a few 
casualties. ; 

“The French line has fallen back nearly to our own line, practically on 
our whole front. * * * * * ” : 

In these circumstances, Colonel (later Brigadier General) Manus McClos- 
key, commanding the 12th Field Artillery of the Second Division, recon- 
noitered and selected positions for his batteries between Ferme de Paris. and 
Fermed'Issonge, near the Paris-Chateau: Thierry road, in order to relieve the 
12th French Field Artillery which was badly spent after a gallant and pro- 
tracted resistance. 

In plain view of the German observers in their Drachen balloons and under 
a heavy shell fire Colonel McCloskey posted his guns in the positions being 
vacated by the French in order that he might have the advantage of their 
firing data. The German advance was continuing steadily, in what the 
Germans thought was their last, victorious march on Paris. « 

The Commander of the French regiment remonstrated with Colonel 
McCloskey. “*It is impossible to remain here} surely you are going to retreat?” 
he exclaimed. 3 

‘“‘Retreat? Hell,No!’’ answered the American artilleryman. ‘‘We 
just got here!”’ : 

That was the invincible spirit of the gallant gunners who supported the 
Marine Corps in all their engagements with the Germans and it was the 
glorious spirit of the entire American Army in France. 

Colonel McCloskey’s utterance has taken its place with Lawrence’s 
“Don't give up the ship,”” Farragut’s “Damn the torpedoes; go ahead!"’ and 
Mulligan’s ““Lay me down and save the flag!” ; 


Piroto by Motiett 


NOTE.—In collating data for this volume it was found that to three officers had been ascribed the utterance: “‘Retreat? Hell, no! We just got here!” 
Major McClellan in his able monograph on the Battle of Belleau Wood says that the words, or their essence, were spoken either by Captain Lloyd W. Williams, 
commanding the 5Ist Company, or Lieutenant Colonel Frederic M. Wise, commanding the Second Battalion, Fifth Marines. On the other hand, Colonel 
(later Brigadier General) Manus McCloskey, who commanded the Twelfth Field Artillery in the operations northwest of Chateau Thierry, has assured the writer 
that it was he who uttered the remark. “The spirit of this army is the spirit of the offensive and we are going to be just as damned offensive as we can!"’ ex- 


, claimed Major General Charles H. Martin, 86th Division, at Camp Grant in the early training days. American soldiers have always had a propensity for being 


“damned offensive”” and the “‘Retreat—Hell!”” remark would seem to be apppropriate to any American fighting man in the circumstances. As lonel 
McCloskey’s regiment was the immediate and main support of the Marines during all their combat activities, undoubtedly, reference to the episode above 
narrated should have a place in this book. The portrait is that of Colonel McCloskey.— James C. Russell. 
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Lucy-le-Bocage, in mid-ground; Ravin.St. Gobert in foreground; on horizon the high ground held by Germans. The first field order to be sent from the Headquar- 

rs, Fourth Marine Brigade, Issonge Farmhouse, June 1, 1918, was: “‘Second Bn., 6th Marines. in line from Le Thiolet through Clarembauts Woods to Triangle to 
tucy. Instructed to hold the line. Ist Bn., 6th Marines, going into line from Lucy through Hill 142. 3d Bn. in support at La Voie du Chatel, which is also P. C. of 
6th Marines. 6th M. G. Bn. distributed at line—Harbord.” Inset; Col. A. W. Catlin, 6th Marines, who was wounded north of Lucy-le-Bocage, June 6, 1918. 
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Ground over which the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, advanced on June 6, 1918, to capture Hill 142. Inset: Gunnery Sergeant Charles F. Hoffman, 49th Company, Fifth Regiment, U. S. M. C., 
who was the first member of the Marine ‘Corps to win the Congressional Medal of Honor during the World War. His citation follows: “For conan ne Berne and intrepidity above and beyond the 


call of duty in action. with the enemy near Chateau-Thierry, France, June 6, 1918. Immediately after his company had reached its objective on Hill 142 several hostile counter attacks were launched 
against the line before the new position had been consolidated. Sergt. Hoffman was attempting to organize a position on the north slope of the hill when he saw !2 of the enemy, armed with five light 
machine guns, crawling toward his group. Giving the alarm, he rushed the hostile detachment, bayoneted the two leaders and forced the others to flee, abandoning their guns. His quick action, initiative 
and courage drove the enemy from a position from which they could have swept the hill with machine-gun fire and forced the withdrawal of our troops.” 
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| : ; F : 
~ No Man’s Land as viewed from the lines established by the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, after Hill 142 was captured on June 6, 1918. “At 3:45 a. m. (June 6) the 
ist Bn. 5th Marines, in conjunction with the French 167th D. I. on its left, attacked in the direction of Torcy. The attack was successful and the enemy's line on 
~ Hill 142 was penetrated to a depth of one kilometre and the position was being consolidated by 7:00 hours."’ Journal ef Operations, Second Division 
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1—Ground over which the 96th Co., 6th Marines, Captain Donald F. Duncan commanding, advanced on the afternoon of June 6, 1918. The attack resulted in the 
2—Captain Duncan. 


capture of Bouresches (seen in the:background) by platoons under Lieutenants James F. Robertson: and Clifton B. Cates. 


The railroad station at Bouresches. 


' 


In the advance on Bouresches Capt. Duncan was severely wounded. While 
being carried to the rear a shell struck nearby, killing Capt. Duncan, Lt. (j. g.) 
Weedon E. Osborne (M. C. D.S.), Ist Sgt. Sissler, and two stretcher bearers. 


The picture shows the scene of the casualties: + 


ated 


PANORAMA OF BOURESCHES and the surrounding country, showing the results of the heavy bombardment to which the terrain’ was subjected when the Marines advanced June 6, 1918. Inset, 
left: Major Randolph T. Zane, U S.M.C. At the head of the 79th Company, Major (then Captain) Zane garrisoned Bouresches after its capture. His citation for the Distinguished Service Cross is: 
** While holding the town of Bouresches on the nights of June 7-8, 1918, he displayed such bravery as to inspire the garrison to resist successfully a heavy machine-gun and infantry attack by superior 


numbers.’ A United States destroyer was named in his honor by the Secretary of the Navy. Inset right: Captain Clifton B. Cates, U. S.M.C., D.S. C., with bar, who assisted in the capture of 
Bouresches. Captain Cates’ citation for gallantry at Bouresches is: “‘While advancing with his company on the town of Bouresches their’progress was greatly hindered by withering machine-gun and 
artillery fire of the enemy which caused many casualties, one of whom was his commanding officer. Taking command, Capt. Cates led them on to the objective despite the fact that he was dered 
temporarily unconscious by a bullet striking his helmet and that this was his first engagement. Exposing himself to the extreme hazard, he reorganized his position with but a handful of men.” Captain 
Cates received a bar to be worn with the D. S. C. for heroism at Belleau Wood a weck later. Official U. 8. Air Service 


Men.of the Second Division, including the Fourth Brigade of Marines, wounded in the operations northwest of Chateau Thierry, arriving 
at Fifteenth Field Hospital near Montreuil-aux-Lions, June 7, 1918. 


o 
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A stream of wounded poured into Montreuil-aux-Lions for many days. The cross marked on the forehead of the wounded soldier on 
the right indicates that he has been gassed. He has also sustained an injury in the left foot. 
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“A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN COURAGE AND DASH.” 
manding, photographed near Chat 

in thebieed f i 

the Commanding General, Second Division, this telegram: “‘Please accept for the Division and convey to Brigadier General Harbord and the officers and men under 


him my aoe congratulations for the splendid conduct of the attack on the German lines north of Chateau Thierry. It was a magnificent example of American cour- | 
age a dash. 


: Effectives of the Second Battalion, Sixth Marines, Major Thomas Holcomb com- 
c eau Thierry, June'l7, 1918. As a war strength battalion was 1000 men, the depletion which this gallant organization had undergone 
ing daysisapparent. ‘These men were included when General Pershing on June 9, 1918, sent to the Headquarters of the Fourth Brigade of Marines, through 
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“Scattered among the thickets were to be found large 


rocks and boulders which offered veritable strongholds on which the ene 


In Belleau Wood. 
had mounted machine guns and under which he had installed shell-proof 


Hunting lodge in the northern part of Belleau Wood. 


retreats. 


Looking from the top of Belleau Wood hill toward Lucy-le-Bocage. 


holes in the tangle of under-brush in Belleau Wood. 


The remains of fox- 


| Fox-holes of the Fifth Marines in Belleau Wood. Drawing by Captain Wallace Morgan, Corps of Engineers. 
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uards of their own armed hosts. treadin 
en put to the flaming test of 


To American ears the very name has in it a resonant clanger, like the names of Waterloo or Verdun, which stirs recollections of days big with fate: days when the armies of civil: 
Side! the first time the soil cf 


“BELLEAU WOOD! ~— 

ization were reeling before the blows of their enemies and when the people of the United States waited breathlessly for the advance 

Europe, to prove alike to doubting friend and foe the courage, the perseverance and the irresistible audacity which they well knew the soldiers of their race would display w 
His citation for the 


Maj. Edward B. Cole, Commanding Officer, 6th M. G. Bn.. U. S. M. C., who was mortally wounded at Belleau Wood. 


the held of battle.’ Capt. joseph Miller Hanson. Inset: i ; C 
distinguished Service Cross is: “His unusual heroism in leading his company under heavy fre enabled it to fight'withexceptional effectiveness. He personally worked fearlessly until he was mortally 
Schutz 7 
A 


wounded,” 


“WOODS. NOW U. S. MARINE CORPS’ ENTIRELY.” This was the historic message sent pai june 26, 1918, by Major Maurice E. Shearer, Commanding Officer,-3d Bn., 5th Marines One of the 


most desperate battles in the annals of the American Expeditionary Forces had ended. On orders of Genera! Degoutte, Commandant VIth French Army, the epic struggle was commemorated by chang- 
ing the name of Bois de Belleau to Bois de la Brigade de Marine. President Wilson, in presenting the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations to the Senate, spoke, on July 10, 1919, in part as follows: 
“Ehat first never-to-be-forgotten action at Chateau Thierry had already taken place. Our redoubtable Soldiers and Marines had already closed the gap the enemy had succeeded in opening for their advance 
upon Paris—had already turned the tide of battle back toward the frontiers of France and begun the rout that was to save Europe and the World. ‘Thereafter the Germans were always to be forced 
back, back; were never to thrust successfully forward again. * * * Inset left: Major Maurice E. Shearer,D.S.C. Inset right: Captain Edward C. Fuller, 6th Regt., U. S. M. C., who was killed 
“at Belleau Wood, June 12. His citation for the Distinguished Service Cross is: “While fearlessly exposing himself in an artillery barrage for the purpose of getting his men into a position of security 
in the attack on Bois de Belleau, on June 12, 1918, he was killed and thereby gave his life in an effort to protect his men.” The Secretary of the Navy named a destroyer in his honor. Sikes 
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Brig. Gen. Harbord (right) and Col. Manus McCloskey (left) questioning 
a prisoner at La Loge Farm, June 12, 1918. By this time Gen. Harbord had 


by my comrades of the Marine Corps,’’ wrote Gen. Harbord later; “knowing 
the circumstances it meant everything to me.” 4 


oO 
| A gun of Battery B, Ist Anti-Aircraft Bn., 2d Div., in action at Montreuil- been “adopted” by the Marines. Note the Marine collar device that had 
Qo 


j 

: . | 
aux-Lions, June 15, 1918. been conferred by Col. Neville. ‘‘It seemed to me to set the seal of approval | 
a 


Col. McCloskey supervises the construction of a dugout at La Loge farm Capt. Hyatt (with megaphone) Battery F, 15th F. A., 2d Div., receiving 


$2. Nod pee i se Marine and Artillery headquarters during the operations at reports from observation posts via field telephone. June 5. 1918. 


Belleau Wood Sector, June 18, 1918. Left to right: Lt. G. A. Grunland, Capt. G. L. White (surgeons), Lt. G. B. Erskine, Capt. E. V. Lloyd, Capt. R. T. Zane, Maj. 


o a 

' J—Members of the Ist Bn., {th Marines, en route to rest camp. Montreuil-aux-Lions, June 17, 1918. | 2—Surviving officers of 2d Bn., 6th Marines, photographed in 
T. Holcomb, Lt. C. B. Cates, Lt. E. J. Stockwell, Lt. J. B. Schneider, Lt. J. A. West, Lt. H. R. Shirkel. 

Oo o 


aGeheen trench mortar captured at Belleau Wood by Lt. Col. Frederic M. Wise, Commanding Officer, 2d Bn., 5th Marines. 4—Men of Ist Bn. 6th Marines, Maj. 
F. D, Garrett, commanding, on the way to rest camp June 17, 1918. 
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|—Premier Georges Clemenceau visited the 2d Div. Hars. June 30, 1918, to express his gratification over the achicvements of that organization, including the Marine Brigade. Behind M. Clemenceau, to 
the right, is Brig. Gen. (later Maj. Gen.) E. M. Lewis. Next in order, left to right, are Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy, 2d Div.; Maj. Gen. C. H. Muir, 28th Biv: Gen. Degoutte, 6th French Army; Col. (later 
Brig. Gen.) Preston Brown, C.S., 2d Div. 2—Floyd Gibbons, correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, wounded while going forward with an assault battalion of Marines in the operations northwest of Cha- 
teau Thierry. Mr. Gibbons received the Croix de Guerre. 3--A camp at St. Aignan for prisoners captured by the 2d Div., including the Marines, in the operations northwest of Chateau Thierry. 4 - 
General Pershing decorating Marines who were cited for gallant conduct in Belleau Wood. Brig. Gen. Harbord at extreme left wearing French helmet. Maj. Gen Bundy is the officer who had raised 


his hand to his face. He seems pleased. 
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ete ot OF BEECEAU_ WOOD. (| On July 11; Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy was assigned to command of the 6th Corps, July 10, 1918. He was here seen on that date in the center 


18. Bing: Gen. James G. Harbord, Commanding General of of a group of distinguished officers at Second Division headquarters, Ste. Aulde. To the left of Gen. Bundy is General Pershing 


the” pias Beads, cars pee stron of his appointment 
Secendl Seed Col, Wendell C. Bec adtecer Lt. Gen. Hunter Liggett. On the right of Gen. Bundy is General Degoutte, Sixth French Army. 
eral, took over the Fourth Brigade of Marines Cameron, Fourth Division. 


Behind General Pershing, in steel helmet, is Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Paul B. Malone, 23d Inf. Behind Gen. Bundy, partly visible, 1s 


Next is Maj. Gen. George H 
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Thrilling scene in the newly named “‘Avenue de President Wilson,” formerly the Avenue de Jena, July 4, 1918, when American combat troops marched past the statue 
of George Washington. In the column were one company each from the 5th and 6th Marines, and the 9th and 23d Inf.; also two campanies each from the 39th and 58th 
Inf., 4th Div. The rugged appearance and martial bearing of the men stirred all Paris. The 2d Div. men were taken out of the lime to participate in the show. 
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So oes SS General Pershing’s pride in the achievements of the Marines in the operations northwest of Chateau Thierry that he designated a detachment of the Marine 
Staff, A. E. F.; Gen. Wagstaff. 


) 
ps as a special escort at the ceremonies commemorative of Bastille Day at General Headquarters, Chaumont, July 14, 1918. Beginning at the right of the lamp- 


post are Capt. A. Levy, Mayor of Chaumont; Gen. Perelli, Gen. Ragneau, Gen. Wirbel, Gen. Pershing, M. le Prefet Jessier; Maj. Gen. James W. McAndrew, Chief of 
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THE VICTORY OF SOISSONS 


Fifth Marines Attack July 18, 1918, Under Terrific Enemy Counter-Barrage. 
First Battalion Captures Chaudun: 


Batteries of Artillery, More than 100 Machine-Guns, Minenwerfer and Supplies. 


Turns Tide of War for Allies. 


BY add EDWIN N. McCLELLAN, 


O's July 11, 1918, Brig. Gen. James G. 
Harbord, commanding general of the 

Marine Brigade, received notification 
of his appointment as a major general, and 
two days later left on a five days’ leave of 
absence. As Col. Neville had been evacu- 
ated to a base hospital after leaving the 
Chateau-Thierry sector, Lieut. Col. Harry 
Lee assumed temporary command of the 
brigade. Maj. Gen. Harbord and Col. 
Neville both returned in time to enter the 
Aisne-Marne offensive, the former in com- 
mand of the Second Division and the latter 
in command of the Fourth Brigade. 

Of the six Allied offensives taking place 
in 1918 on the Western Front, designated 
by the Americans as major operations, the 
Fourth Brigade of Marines, with the other 
units of the Second Division, participated 
in three, the first being the vast offensive 
known as the Aisne-Marne, in which the 
Marine Brigade entered the line near 
Soissons. 

On July 17,1918, the first Moroccan Divi- 
sion and the First and Second Divisions of 
American Regulars were hurriedly and 
secretly concentrated, by terribly fatigu- 
ing, forced night marches over roads jam- 
med with troops, artillery, and _ tanks, 
through rain and mud, in the Bois de Retz, 
near Soissons. Headquarters of the Fourth 
Brigade was established at Vivieres. 

The getting to the “jump-off”’ on time 
for this operation will always share in 


Marine Corps history with the sloripns 


victory that followed. ~-- -- = 
Early on the morning of Rely 18, 1918. 


Second Battalion Takes Verte Feuille Farm. 


Third Battalion and Auxiliaries Seize Vierzy. Sixth Marines Gallantly Carry 
On. Second Division, Including Fourth Brigade of Marines, Advances Over 6 Miles, Captures 3,000 Prisoners, 11 


Marshal Foch threw these three picked 
divisions at the unsuspecting Germans with 
overwhelming success, and again on the fol- 
lowing day. 

A brief description of the first attack on 
July 18, 1918, is contained in the History 
of the Fourth Brigade, reading substan- 
tially as follows: 


Late during the afternoon of July 17, 1918, orders 
were received that the Fourth Brigade of Marines 
would attack at 4:35 a. m. on July 18, 1918. The 
Fifth Marines were designated to attack, with the 
Sixth Marines following in support. After con- 
siderable difficulty, due to the darkness and the 
congestion of the road leading through the forest, 
the Fifth Marines arrived at the jumping-off posi- 
tion. 

The Allied artillery preparation had been going 
on since 4:35 a. m., increasing in intensity until just 
before the hour set for the attack, which was 6:00 
a. m., when the Fifth Marines attacked under a 
terific enemy counter-barrage. The advancing 
waves burst through the barbed-wire interlaced 
among the trees of the forest and soon carried the 
enemy's front line. Overhead shrapnel caused 
most of the losses that day. The secondary posi- 
tions were speedily taken and many prisoners and 
much materiel captured. The First Battalion, 
Fifth Marines, occupied the extreme left of the 
Second Division line with the 49th Company in 
combat liaison with the Moroccan Division of 
French Colonials on the left. To the right was the 
Second Battalion, Fifth Marines, with the 5lst 
Company acting as liaison company with the Ninth 
Infantry of the Third Brigade on the right. The 
Second Battalion, Fifth Marines, speedily took 
Verte Feuille Farm and thus gained their first ob- 
jective. 

Here the Sixth Machine Gun Battalion of Marines 
arrived after an all-night march, having been forced 
to carry all its guns, ammunition and machine-gun 
equipment by hand. Companies of the Machine 
Gun Battalion were assigned their combat missions. 
At the crossroads two kilometres north of Beaure- 
paire Farm the attacking waves of Second Battalion, 
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Fifth Marines, changed direction to 115 degrees and 
soon had carried the advance so far as to reach the 
artillery positions of the Germans. The troops were 
continually subjected to machine-gun fire and the 
bombs from enemy planes circling low overhead. 
At the ravine running north from Vauxcastile strong 
machine-gun resistance was met and the Second 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, paused while tanks worked 
around them and broke the opposition. Owing to 
the rapidity of the advance the companies of the 
battalion by this time had become somewhat scat- 
tered and stretched from Maison Neuve l’arm to 
Vauxcastile. Late in the afternoon the final objec- 
tive of the-Second Batallion, Fifth Marines, had 


been carried and the night was spent in the ravine_ 


running northwest from Vierzy. In the meantime, 
a company of the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, 


found its left exposed, swerved to the left, and after — 


stiff fighting, captured Chaudun. Late in the after- 
noon of July 18, 1918, a platoon of the 49th Com- 
pany of the Fifth Marines, three companies of the 
Third Battalion of the Fifth Marines, and the Eighth 
Machine Gun Company of the Fifth Marines 
attacked and captured the town of Vierzy, after 
which a line was formed extending north from this 
village. Following the advance of the Fifth Ma- 
rines, both the Division and Brigade Headquarters 


had moved forward, the Division being established - 


at Verte Feuille Farm and the Brigade in a cave in 
Vierzy. In the meantime, the Sixth Marines had 
followed the attack and advance of the Fifth Ma- 
rines about three kilometers in rear of the attacking 
troops 

The Journal of Operations, Second Divi- 
sion, describes the division’s fighting on the 
19th as follows: 

Line held by the Third Brigade following attack 
of eer of July 18th ran about three kilometres 
west of SOISSONS-CHATEAU-THIERRY road 


and parallel to it, from the old French trenches 
southwest of CHARANTIGNY to a point on the 


‘Vierzy-Tigny road two kilometres west of TIGNY. 


Field Order No. 16, Second Division, 3:00 a. m., 
July 19th, directed that the attack take the line 
HARTENNES, ETAUX (inclusive), BOIS de 
HARTENNES to BOIS de CORNCOIS (inclusive). 


With First Division Del 


* 


* ing General sent wo 


Artillery preparation by Second Artillery Brigade 
to begin at 6:00 a. m. according to orders of the 
C. G. of the artillery brigade. The infantry attack 
was to be made by the Sixth Marines and the Sixth 
Machine Gun Battalion, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Harry Lee. The First Battalion, Second Engineers, 
was designated as support. Passage of the lines 
was to be effected at 7:00 a. m., the troops then in 
the line to remain there until the attack had attained 
its objective. 

At 3:15 the afternoon of July 19th the Command- 
rd to General Ely that he had 
directed Colonel Lee to dig in where he then was 
and to hold. “Please let the troops know that their 
work is considered to be very gallant and that the 
failure of the troops on our left and right to keep 
pace with our advance makes it necessary to dig in 
and hold the line as it now is,’’ General Harbord 


- wrote. 


Although the orders for the attack contemplated 
a passage of the lines at 7:00 a. m., this was not 
actually accomplished until about 9 o'clock. At 
6:46 Colonel Lee reported to his Brigade Com- 
mander that he'was at the railroad station at Vierzy 
with his three battalions and three Machine Gun 
Companies, 6th, 73rd and 81st. Colonel Lee reported 
favorable progress for the first hour of the advance. 
The First Battalion, Second Engineers, in line when 
the Sixth Marines passed through, followed them in 
the attack. Various reports came in during the 
morning indicating that Tigny had been captured, 
but these proved untrue. 

Colonel Lee attacked with all three battalions in 
line, First, Third and Second, from right to left. 
Heavy casualties were reported from all attacking 
units, and constant calls for reinforcements came 
back. At 11:45 Colonel Lee sent this message to 
the Division Commander: “Reports indicate grow- 
ing casualties, amounting heavy, say about 30 per 
cent. Seventy-eighth Company by runners say 
have only one platoon left. All are requesting rein- 
forcements and M. G. and Chauchat ammunition. 
First Battalion reports no French troops on right, 
and are held up 300 yards in front of Tigny. Have 
in line from right, First, Third and Second Battal- 
ions, Reserves, Battalion Engineers, Headquarters 
Company and two companies Sixth Machine Gun 
Battalion have ordered line dig in.” 


The Chief of Staff sent the following to 
Colonel Lee at 1.30 p. m.: - 


“The Division Commander desires that you dig 
in and entrench your present position and hold it 
at all costs. No further advance is to be made for 
the present. He desires to congratulate your com- 
mand upon its gallant conduct in the face of severe 
casualties.” 


_ The Division was relieved the night of 
July 19th-20th by units of the French 6th 
and I1th Tirailleurs. 


The American commander in chief in his 
first report stated: 


The place of honor in the thrust toward Soissons 
on July 18 was given to our First and Second Divi- 
sions, in company with chosen French divisions. 
Without the usual brief warning of a preliminary 
bombardment, the massed French and American 
artillery, firing by the map, laid down its rolling 
barrage at dawn while the Infantry began its 
charge. The tactical handling of our troops under 
these trying conditions was excellent throughout 
the action. * * * The Second Division took 
Beaurepaire Farm and Vierzy in a very rapid ad- 


vance, and reached a position in front of Tigny at 


the end of its second day. 


In his final report he stated: 


General Petain’s initial plan for the counterattack 
involved the entire western face of the Marne 
salient. The First and Second American Divisions, 
with the First French Moroccan Division between 
them, were employed as the spearhead of the main 
attack, driving directly eastward, through the most 
sensitive portion of the German lines to the heights 
south of Soissons. The advance began on July 18, 
without the usual brief warning of a preliminary 
bombardment, and these three divisions at a single 
bound broke through the enemy’s infantry defenses 
and overran his artillery, cutting or interrupting the 
German communications leading into the salient. 
A general withdrawal from the Marne was immedi- 
ately: begun by the enemy, who still fought stub- 
bornly to prevent disaster. * *  * 

The Second Division advanced 8 kilometers in 
the first 26 hours, and by the end of the second day 
was facing Tigny, having captured 3,000 prisoners 
and 66 field guns. It was relieved the night of the 
19th by a French division. The result of this 
counter offensive was of decisive importance. Due 
to the magnificent dash and power displayed on the 
field of Soissons by our First and Second Divisions 
the tide of war was definitely turned in favor of the 


Allies. 
Major General James G. Harbord, com- 


manding the Second Division in this opera- ° 


tion, describes the two days’ fighting of his 
division in these words: 


It is with keen pride that the division commander 
transmits to the command the congratulations and 
affectionate personal greetings of General Pershing 
who visited the division headquarters last night. His 
praise of the gallant work of the division on the 18th 
and 19th is echoed by the French high command, 
the Third Corps commander, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, and in a telegram from the former 
division commander. In spite of two sleepless 
nights, long marches through rain and mud and the 
discomforts of hunger and thirst, the division 
attacked side by side with the gallant First Moroc- 
can Division and maintained itself with credit. You 


advanced over 6 miles, captured over 3,000 prison- 
ers, || batteries of artillery, over 100 machine guns, 
minnenwerfers, and supplies. The Second Divi- 
sion has sustained the best traditions of the Regular 
Army and the Marine Corps. The story of your 
achievements will be told in millions of homes in all 


Allied lands to-night. 


Following the advance of the first day, 
brigade headquarters was moved forward 
to a cave in Vierzy. 

Colonel Logan Feland was in command 
of the Fifth Regimeht during the Aisne- 
Marne offensive, near Soissons, and.con- 
tinued in command of it with the exception 
of two days in July, 1918 (when Brigadier 
General Lejeune commanded the Fourth 
Brigade and Colonel Neville the Fifth 
Regiment), until March 21, 1919, when he 
was relieved by Colonel Harold C. Snyder, 
who retained command until the date of 
demobilization. 

The Fourth Brigade was relieved about 
midnight July 19, 1918, and after remain- 
ing in a reserve position until July 22, 1918, 
marched to an area farther in the rear, but 
still in a reserve position, brigade head- 
quarters being established at Taillefon- 
taine. After final relief from this active 
sector the brigade was billeted July 24-25, 
1918, in an area around Nanteuil-le-Haud- 
ouin, brigade headquarters being estab- 
lished at Nanteuil. The brigade remained 
in this area until July 31, 1918,” 

On July 25, 1918, Brig. Gen. John A. 
Lejeune arrived, and assumed command of 
the Fourth Brigade on July 26, 1918, Gen- 
eral Orders, No. 16, reading as follows: 

I have this day assumed command of the Fourth 
Brigade, U. S. Marines. 

To command this brigade is the highest honor 
that could come to any man. Its renown is im- 
perishable and the skill, endurance, and valor of 
the officers and men have immortalized its name and 
that of the Marine Corps. 

Brigadier General Lejeune retained com- 
mand until July 29, 1918, when he became 
commanding general of the Second Divi- 
sion, relieving Major General Harbord, 
who left to assume command of the Services 
of Supply. Colonel Neville, on this latter 
date, resumed command of the Fourth 
Brigade. 
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BOIS DE. RETZ. ‘‘On the night of July 16, 1918, the Fourth Brigade of Marines moved in camions from the neighborhood of Nanteuil-sur- i 

south of Soissons. The Fifth and Sixth Marines arrived during the evening of July 17, 1918, in the Bois de Retz, is Sixth Machine Gun abet alate Pemeee 
July 18, 1918 * * * The forest resounded with the trampof infantry, the clank of horse transportation and the rumble of artillery and tanks, all moving to the front. The 
main roads were so packed with traffic that progress was almost impossible. In a few hours the gates in the German lines would be burst open by the dashing infantry. 
ary Nee abaya ¢ Pec ammunition wagons, supply trains and automobiles would be flowing over the ground now held by the unsuspecting Germans " 
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1—The Verte Feuille Farm was taken by the 2d Bn., 5th Marines, on the morning of July 18, 1918. Maj. Ralph S. Kayser was the commanding officer. The units 
in the battalion were: 18th Co., Capt. L. S. Wass; 43d Co., Capt. J. D. Murray; 51st Co., Capt. W. O. Corbin; 55th Co., Lt. E. Cook, N. A. 2—A battery of the 
15th F. A., 2d Div., in action near Vauxcastille, July 19, 1918. 


-3—Ammunition trains of 2d Div. pushing forward near Chavigny. Bois de Retz in the background. July 18, 1918. 4—Prisoners of the Ist and 2d Divisions cap- 
tured in, the advance south of Soissons. Dommiers, July 19, 1918: 
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VIERZY. First attacked by the Ist Bn., 5th Marines, Maj. Julius S. Turrill commanding. At 5 a. m., July 19, Maj. Turrill sent the following message to Lt. Col. 


Logan Feland, C. O., 5th Marines: ‘“‘Five-fifteen p. m. yesterday received order to support 3d Brig. for an attack at that hour. Took my support consisting of parts 
of 49th, 16th, and 20th Cos. to Vierzy. Arrived before 23d Inf. and with 8th M. G. Co. attacked this town. When halfway through town 23d came up and continued 
to attack, Now in support of 23d Inf. Need rations.* * * Have here Capt. Platt with 40 men, Capt. Yowell—4 officers, 70 men. Hgrs., 7 officers, 35 men, 30 men of 


49th Co. Total 187.” 
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TIGNY. ~The Second Division (including the Fourth Brigade of Marines) advanced 8 kilometers in the first 26 hours (beginning 4:45 a. m., July 18, 1918) and by 

the end of the second day was facing Tigny, having captured 3,000 prisoners and 66 field guns. It was relieved on the night of the 19th by a French division. The result 

: f this counter-offensive was of decisive importance. DUE TO THE MAGNIFICENT DASH AND POWER DISPLAYED ON THE FIELD OF SOISSONS BY 

UR FIRST AND SECOND DIVISIONS THE TIDE OF WAR WAS DEFINITELY TURNED IN FAVOR OF THE ALLIES.” Final report of Gen. John J. 
Pershing, Sept. 1, 1919. Inset: Second Lieutenant John W. Overton of the 2d Bn., 6th Marines, who was killed at the head of his platoon July 18, 1918. 


On Aug. 5, 1918, movement of units of the Fourth Brigade of Marines was started for the occupation of the quiet Marbache subsector, near Pont-a-Mousson on the Moselle River. By Aug. 8, 1918, the 


movement was completed, with headquarters established at Scarponne, just across the Moselle River from Dieulouard. The brigade remained in the Marbache subsector untit Aug. 18, 1918. On July 25, 
1918, Brig. Gen. John A. Lejeune had arrived and assumed command of the Fourth Brigade on July 26, 1918. In promulgating General Orders No. 16, Gen, Lejeune made this announcement: ~'I have 
this day assumed command of the Fourth Brigade, U. S. Marines. To command this brigade is the highest honer that could come to any man. Its renown is imperishable and the skill, endurance and 
valor of the officers and men have immortalized its name and that of the Marine Corps.” Gen. Lejeune retained command of the brigade until July 29, 1918, when he became commanding general of the 
Second Division, U. S. A., relieving Maj. Gen. Harbord, who left to assume command of the Services of Supply. The photograph was taken at Second Division Headquarters, Marbache subsector, Aug. IT, 
1918. L.toR.: Lt. Col. Hugh Mathews (U.S. M. C.), G-1; Col. (later Brig. Gen.) Preston Brown, Chief of Staff; Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, Col. James C. Rhea, G-3: Lt. Col. G. A. Herbst. 


’ 


Front line of the Marines in the Marbache subsector. The sector was quiet and occupation uneventful except for an enemy raid which was successfully repulsed 

nd. prisoners captured. Bottom— After leaving the Marbache sector, Aug, 18, 1918. the Fourth Brigade moved to an area about 20 kilometers southeast of Toul. 

headquarters being established at Favieres. Intensive training for the impending St. Mihiel offensive was undertaken here. The photograph shows elements of the 76th 

Co. im training near Harmonville Aug. 23,1918. The Signal Corps caption says: “After being held up by machine gun fire. automatic riflemen, rifle grenadiers and 
Weicra ite sone feketard. ‘Bombers and riflemen are starting their flank movement.” 


Brig. Gen, Wendell_C. Neville and staff. of the Fourth Brigade of Marines at Dieulouard, Aug. 11,1918. - On Aug. 7, 1918 information was 
received of the promotion of Col. Neville to the grade of brigadier general ydate from July 1, 1918. Sitting, Brig. Gen./Neville. | Stand- 
ing, |. tor.: Lt. Hart, Lt. CR. Dietrich, Lt. Col. Earl H: Ellis, Lt. W: A. Eddy> Ft. Claggett Wilson, Quartermaster Clerk Thomas Dorney. 


1—Front lines at Limey. _Limey was in the western part of the Marine Sector at the time of the jump-off in the St. Mihiel Offensive, Sept. 
12, 1918. 2—Company E, 2d Ammunition Train,Second Division watering“horses near Limey, Sept. 13, 1918. 3—Post of Command of 
Col. Harry Lee, 6th Regt. of Marines, Sept. 12,1918. ~ 7 : 
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The burning of Thiaucourt on the afternoon of Sept. 12, 1918. Thiaucourt was one of the principal towns in the St. Mihiel salient. It was occupied by the Marine 
brigade during the reduction of the salient. “The reduction of the St. Mihiel salient,” says General Pershing in his final report, “was important. as it would prevent 
the enemy from interrupting traffic on the Paris-Nancy railroad by artillery fire and would free the aiboat leading north through St. Mihiel to Verdun. It would 
also provide us with an advantageous base of departure for an attack against the Metz-Sedan railroad system which was vital to the man armies west of Verdun, and 
against the Briey Iron Basin which was necessary for the production of German armament and munitions.” 
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Jaulny, St. Mihiel sector, captured by the Second Division, 

¢ St. Mihiel salient were about 1,000, of which 134 were killed. Of these 

ers, 3,200 men, 90 field pieces and vast stores. Referring to the St. Mih 

xpress to 2 bread men my profound: appreciation of their brilli 
of the country proudly and swept the enemy from the field.” 


Sept. 13, 1918. The casualties of the Second Division in the operations for the reduction 
about half were Marines. The captures in which the Marines participated were 80 German 
iel operations, Maj. Gen. Lejeune in General Orders, No. 54, Sept. 17, 1918, said: “‘I desire 
ant and successful attack in the recent engagement. Our division maintained the prestige 
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THE BATTLE OF BLANC MONT RIDGE  ~ 


Second Division, Including United States Marines Corps, Attacks Magnificently and Seizes Blanc Mont Ridge, Keystone 
of Arch Constituting Enemy’s Main Position in the Champagne. Victory Frees Rheims and Forces Entire German 
Army Between that City and Argonne Forest to Retreat to the Aisne, a Distance of 30 Kilometres. ‘‘To Be Able to 
Say, ‘I Belonged to Second _ Division; I Fought with It at Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge,’ Will Be the Highest Honor 


that Can Come to Any Man.”’ 


BY. MAJOR EDWIN N. McCLELLAN, OFFICER IN CHARGE, HISTORICAL DIVISION, U. S. M. C. 


to assist in breaking through the powerful German 


Mie = FOCH, having asked for an American division 
defenses in the Champagne, the Second Division, in- 


cluding the Marine Brigade, was temporarily placed at the 


disposal of the Fourth French Army under Gen..Gouraud from 
September 27, 1918, to October 10, 1918. At first it was 
directly subject to the orders of Marshal Petain, but before the 
actual fighting began it was placed directly under the orders of 
Gen. Gouraud. 

On Spetember 28, 1918, the Fourth Brigade moved by bus 
and marching to the Souain-Suippes area, with brigade head- 
quarters at Suippes. 

On October |, 1918, in an order of the Second Division, the 
commanding general of the Second Division encouraged his 
division with the following words: 

1. The greatest battles in the world’s history are now being fought. The 


Allies are attacking successfully/on all fronts. valiant Belgian Army 
has surprised and defeated the.‘enemy in Flanders; the English, who-have 


keen attacking the enemy without ceasing since August 8, have advanced. 


beyond ‘the Hindenburg Line, between Cambrai and St. Quentin, capturing 
thousands of prisoners and hundreds of cannon; the heroic Allied Army of the 
Orient has decisively defeated the Bulgars; the British have captured over 
50,000 prisoners in Palestine and have inflicted a mortal blow on the Turk; 
and our own First Army and the Fourth French Army have already gained 
much success in the prelimimary stages of their attack between the Meuse 
and Suippe Rivers. ee 

2. Owing to its world-wide reputation for skill and valor, the Second Divi- 
sion was se ‘by. the commander in chief of the Allied Armies’as his 
special reserve, and has keen held in readiness to strike a swift_and powerful 
blow at the vital point of the enemy’s line. The hour to move. forward has 
now come, and I am confident that our division will pierce the enemy's line, 
and once more gloriously defeat the Hun. ia A oat 
: X 


The Battle of Blanc Mont. Ridge was one of the most power- 
ful and effective blows struck under the direction of Marshal 
Foch against the retreating Germans, and its brilliantly success- 
ful conclusion was due in a great degree to the military genius 
of Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune of the Marines.. - 

On September 27, 1918,.Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune called 
on Gen. Gouraud at the headquarters of the Fourth French 
Army, who explained the situation at the front to him. ~Facing 
a large relief map of the battlefield, Gen. Gouraud placed his 
hand on the Blanc Mont Ridge and said: “General, this position 


is the key of all the German defenses of this sector including the 
whole Rheims Massif. If this ridge can be taken the Germans 
will be obliged to retreat along the whole front 30 kilometers to 
the river Aisne. Do you think your division could effect its 
capture?”” Maj. Gen. Lejeune responded that he felt certain 
the Second Division could take the stronghold pointed out, 
whereupon he was informed that he would be ordered to make 


- the attack within a few days and was directed to prepare a plan 


for the assault. 

At this time the Second Division was directly subject to the 
orders of Marshal Petain, but later in the day Gen. Gouraud 
informed Maj. Gen. Lejeune that after an explanation of the 
circumstances Marshal Petain had assigned the division to the 
Fourth French Army. 

The general plan provided for an attack by the whole Fourth 
French Army between the Argonne and the Suippe River. 

On October 1, 1918, the brigade with the rest of the Second 
Division marched to the front line near Somme-Py on the night 
of October 1-2, 1918, and relieved elements of a French division. 
The brigade headquarters was located in the trenches about 
21%, kilometers south of Somme-Py. The relief was effected 
before daylight without incident. : 

The Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge was fought and won by the 
Second Division, as a unit of the Fourth French Army, between 
October 3 and 9, 1918, over the desolated white chalky ground 
of the Champagne, which was scarred and shell pocked by years 
of artillery fire, marked with huge mine craters, gridironed with 
an intricate maze of deep trenches and concrete fortifications, 
and covered with tangled masses of wire. 

_ The overwhelming success and the far-reaching effect of the 
Second Division’s part in these operations, the cleaning up of 
the Essen Hook, the capture of Blanc Mont Ridge, and the 
capture of St. Etienne, are well described in general terms in 
the folléwing excerpts from official publications. 

Under date of October 11, 1918, Maj. Gen. Lejeune addressed this letter- 
to hiscommand: = 3 ; E fis ; 
GFFICERS AND MEN OF THE. SECOND DIVISION: F 

It is beyond my power of expression to describe fitly my admira tion for 
your -heroism. You attacked magnificently and you seized Blanc’ Mont 
Ridge. the keystone of the arch constituting the enemy's main position. You 


+ 


advanced beyond the ridge, breaking the enemy’s lines, and you held the 
ground gained with a tenacity which is unsurpassed in the annals of war. 

Asa direct result of your victory, the German armies east and west of 
Rheims are in full retreat, and by drawing on yourselves several German di- 
visions from other parts of the front you greatly assisted the victorious ad- 
vance of the allied armies between Cambrai and St. Quentin. 

Your heroism and the heroism of our comrades who died_on the battlefield 
will live in history forever, and will be emulated by the young men of our 
country for generations to come. ~ ea 

To be able to say when this war is finished, “‘Ibelon: to the Second 
Division; I fought with it at the Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge,”’ will be the 
highest honor that can come to any man. ; 

JOHN A. LEJEUNE, 


Major General, United States Marine Corps, Commanding. 


That the plan was as brilliantly executed as it was daringly 
conceived is shown by this extract from an order of the Second 
Division, dated October 11, 1918, reading in part as follows: — 

In the Champagne district, October 2:to 10, it fought keside the Fourth 
French Army. On Octoker 3 it seized Blanc Mont Ridge, the keystone of 
the arch of the main German position, advanced keyond the ridge and, al- 
though both flanks were unsupported, it held all its gains with the utmost 
tenacity, inflicting tremendous losses on the enemy. This victory freed 
Rheims and forced the entire German Army between that city and the Argonne 
Forest to retreat to the Aisne, a distance of 30 kilometers. 


‘The amazing success of the attack and the vital effect of the 
capture of Blanc Mont Ridge and St. Etienne is described in the 
words of Gen. Gouraud himself in a letter to Marshal Foch, 
reading in part as follows: 


Because of the brilliant part played by this “Grand Unit” in the offensive 
of the Fourth Army during the autumn of 1918, I propose the Second Ameri- 


-can Division for a citation in “The Order of the Army” upor the following 


specific grounds: 

The Second Infantry Division, United States, brilliantly commanded by 
Gen. Lejeune * * * played a glorious part in the operations of the Fourth 
Army in the Champagne. in October, 1918. On the 3d of Octoker this divi- 
sion drove forward and seized ina single assault the strongly entrenched 
German positions between Blanc Mont and Medeah Ferme, and again press- 
ing forward to the outskirts of Saint Etienne-a-Arnes it made in the course of 
the day an advance of about 6 kilometers. 

It captured several thousand prisoners, many cannon and imachine guns, 
and a large quantity of other military material. This attack, combined with 
that of the French divisions on its left and right, resulted in’ the evacuation 
by the enemy of his positions on both sides of the river Suippe and his with- 
drawal from the Massif de Notre-Dame-des-Champs. 


The further opinion of the French as to the results and effect 


of the:Second Division’s operations in Champagne is set forth 


in the following-quoted extract from Information Bulletin No. 
12 of the Fourth French Army dated October 7, 1918: 


Up to Octoker-4, at which date the present bulletin is written, the Fourth 

rmy has pushed its advance up to objectives of the very highest importance. 
A splendid American division, full of dash and ardor, the Second Division, 
United States, placed at the disposition of the Twenty-first Corps on October 
3, made itself master of Massif du Blanc Mont, which dominates the valley 
of the Arnes and gives us excellent outlook on the valley of the Suippe in 
rear of the region of Monts. This conquest rapidly brought about the down- 
fall. of Notre-Dame-des-Champs and the Grand Bois-de Saint Souplet. 


a American commander in chief in his first report describes 
the Battle of Blanc Mont in the following words: 


The Second Division conquered the complicated defense works on their 
front against a persistent defense worthy of the grimmest period of trench 


warfare and attacked the strongly beld wooded hill of Blanc Mont, which 
they captured in a second assault, sweeping over it with consummate dash 
and skill. This division then repulsed strong counterattacks before the 
village and cemetery of St. Etienne and took the town, forcing the Germans 
to fall back from before Rheims and yield positions they had held since 
September, 1914. 


In his final report the American commander in chief remarked 
as follows: © 


Fhe Seiohd Division completed its advance on:this front by the assault of 


#the wooded eights of Mont Blanc, the key point of the German position, 


which was captured with consummate ‘dash. and skill. The division here 


repulsed violent counterattacks and then carried cur lines into the village of° 


St. Etienne, thus forcing the Germans to fall back before Rheims and yield 
positions which they had held since September, [914. 


The citation of the Fifth Regiment of Marines (the citation of 
the Sixth Regiment being identical) reads as follows: 


Apres approbation du general commandant en chef des forces expedition- 
naires Americaines en France, le marechal de France, commandant en chef 
des armees francaises de l’est;.cite a l'Ordre de l’'Armee: 

“Le 5eme Regiment de Marine Americain, sous les ordres du Colonel 
Logan Feland: 

“A pris. une part glorieuse aux operations engagees par la 4eme Armee en 
Champagne, en Octobre 1918. Le 3 Octobre -1918, a participe a I'attaque 
des positions allemandes fortement. retranchees*entre le Blanc-Mont et,la 
Ferme Medeah, et, poussant de |’avant jusqu’aux abords de Saint-Etienne 
a Arnes, a realise une avance de 6 kilometres. A fait plusieurs milliers de 
prisonniers, capture des canons, des mitrailleuses et un important. materiel 
de guerre. Cette attaque, combinee avec celle des Divisions Francaises, a 
eu pour consequence l’evacuation des detix rives de la Suippe et du Massif de 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs.” 

Au Grand Quartier General, Je 21 Mars 1919. 

Le Marechal, Commandant en Chef des Armees Francaises de !'Est. 


Signe: PETAIN. 
(Ordre No. 14.712 “D.”) 


On October 10, 1918, having been relieved from the line in. the 
Blanc Mont sector, the brigade took station in the Suippes- 
Somme Suippes-Nantivet area and the adjacent camps with 
headquarters at Suippes, being assigned as Fourth French 
Army reserve. The brigade remained in this area resting and 
refitting -until October 14, 1918, when; in accordance with 
orders, it marched to the Vadenay-Bouy-la-Veuve-Dampierre 
area, north of Chalons-sur-Marne, with headquarters at Bouy. 
While here orders were received placing the Fourth Brigade 
provisionally at the disposal of the Ninth French Army Corps 
to hold a sector in the region Attigny-Voncq-Aisne River. 

- Accordingly on October 20, 1918, the brigade was temporarily 
detached from the Second Division and marched to- the area 
Suippes-Nantivet-Somme-Suippes, with headquarters at Suippes. 
On October 21, 1918, in obedience to orders, the Marines hiked 


to the vicinity of Leffincourt, where brigade headquarters was‘ 


established. While about to take over the assigned sector, the 
Fourth Brigade received orders to reioin the Second Division, 
which was preparing to enter the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
After.a hard march these-orders were obeyed and brigade head- 
quarters established at Mont Pelier on October 23, 1918. 
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RLANC MONT RIDGE—*The Battle of Blanc Mont Ridge was fought and won by the Second Division, as a unit of the Fourth French Army, between Oct. 3 and 9, 1918, over the desolate, white. 
chalky ground of the Champagne, which was scarred and shell pocked bv years of artillery fire, marked by huge mine craters, gridironed with an intricate maze of deep trenches and-concrete fortifica- 
tions, and covered with tangled masses of wire.” Maj. Edwin N. McClellan, U.S. M.C._“*The Second Division conquered the complicated defense works on their front against a persistent defense 
worthy of the grimmest period of trench warfare and attacked the strongly held wooded hill of Blanc Mont which they captured in a second assault, sweeping over it with consummate dash and skill. 
This division then repulsed strong counter-attacks before the village and cemetery of St. Etienne and took the town, forcing the.Germans to fall back from before Rheims and yield positions they had held 
since September, 1914."". First Report of General John J. Pershing to Secretary of War. In a General Order, dated Oct. 11, 1918, Maj. Gen. Lejeune, Commanding General, Second Division, wrote: 
“TO BE. ABLE TO SAY. WHEN THIS WAR IS FINISHED, I BELONGED TO THE SECOND DIVISION; I FOUGHT WITH IT AT THE BATTLE OF BLANC MONT RIDGE, WILL 
BE THE HIGHEST HONOR THAT CAN COME TO ANY MAN.” - 


Mont Ridge and commanding view of the entire surrounding 
country. 


ra 
| Graves of 13 Marines killed’ in the fighting near St. Etienne. Reol-aut-used far four years by Germans on top of Blanc | 
2 a 


Navarin Farm—that was—in the Champagne. Church at Somme-Py in the Champagne. 


THE MEUSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE 


In Final Phase of America’s Greatest Battle, Second Division Destroys Last Stronghold on Hindenburg Line, Capturing 
the Freya Stellung and Advancing 9 Kilometres on First Day. ‘‘Results Must Be Attributed to Great Dash and 
Speed of Troops and to Irresistible Force with Which They Struck and Overcame Enemy.” The Night March to 
Beaumont. Under Terrific Fire Marines Span the Meuse and Win Heights of Right Bank. “This Feat will Stand 


Among Most Memorable of Campaign.’’ 


‘BY MAJOR EDWIN N. McCLELLAN, U. S. M. C.. 


area with brigade headquarters at Camp Cabaud. On the 
_evening of October 26, 1918, it arrived in the area south 
of Exermont and bivouacked in the woods there that night with 
brigade headquarters at Exermont. . The brigade remained in 
b vouac in this area until the night of October 30-31, 1918, 
when it moved forward into line to participate in the immense 
Meuse-Argonne offensive which had ‘started on September 26, 
“1918, the Second Division -being assigned as a unit of the Fifth 
Corps. 
Relieving elements of the FortySecond Division, just south 
of Landres-et-St. Georges, the Marine Brigade, early on the 
morning of November 1, 1918, jumped-off, following a terrific 
barrage, for its final operation of the War, the conclusion of 
which at 11 o'clock on the morning of November 11, 1918, found 
the Marines firmly established on the heights of the far bank of 
‘the Meuse River, after an advance of 30 kilometres. 

The splendid work of the Second Division, including the 

Marines, is described in official reports, and excerpts from some 
are given below. ' 
"In recommending that the Second Division be cited in General 
Headquarters Orders for its excellent work in the attack of 
November 1-11, 1918, the commanding general, First Army, 
wrote on January 16, 1919, in part, as follows: 


(): October 25, 1918, the brigade moved to the Les Islettes 


4. In the First Army attack of November 1, 1918, the Second Division was 
selected and so placed in the battle line that its known ability might be used 
- to overcome the critical part-of the enemy's defense. The salient feature of 
the plan of attack was to drive a wedge through Landres-et-St. Georges.to 
the vicinity of Fosse. It was realized that if the foregoing could be accom- 
plished the backbone of the hostile resistance west of the Meuse would Le 
broken and the enemy would have to retreat to the east of the Meuse. Success 


in this plan. would immediately loosen the flanks of the First Army. The 


c Division was selected to carry out this main blow. 7 

5. The Second Division mpli the results desired in every particular 
on the first day of the attack, not only clearing the hostile defenses of Landres- 
et-St. Georges and the Bois de Hazios but continuing its advance to the vi- 
cinity. of Fosse, i. e.,.about 9 kilometres. This decisive blow broke the 
enemy’s defense and opened the way for the rapid advance of the Army. 


With reference to the first day’s attack, the commanding 
general, Fifth Army Corps, wrote officially on November 2, 
1918, in part as follows: 


- The division’s brilliant advance of more than 9 kilometres, destroying the 
last stronghold on the Hindenburg Line, capturing the Freya Stellung, and 


going more than 9 kilometres against not only the permanent but the relieving : 


forces in their front, may justly as one of the most remarkable 
achievements made by any troops in this war. For the first time. perhaps, 
in our experience the lesses inflicted by your division upon the enemy in the 
offensive greatly exceeded the casualties of the division. The reports indicate 
moreover that in a single day the division has captured more artillery and 
machine guns than usually fails to the lot of a command during several days 
of hard fighting. These results must be attributed to the great dash and 
speed of the troops, and to the irresistible force with which they struck and 


overcame the enemy. 


The following citation in Fifth Rieiy Corps General Orders 
No. 26, dated November 20, 1918, gives a further description of 


these operations: ; 
The Second Division, in line at the launching of the attack, broke through 


the strong enemy resistance, and, leading the advance, drove forward in a 
fast and determined pursuit of the enemy, who, despite new divisions hastily 
thrown in, was driven back everywhere on its front. This division drove 
the enemy across the Meuse, and under heavy fire and against stubborn 
resistance, built bridges and established itself on the heights. The cessation 
of hostilities found this division holding strong positions across the Meuse 
and ready for a continuation of the advance. 


An order of the Second Division, dated November 5, 1918, 
reading in part as follows, tells what occurred subsequent to the 
first day’s attack: 


During the night of November 2-3 the Second Division moved forward 
overcoming the resistance of the enemy's advanced elements, and at 6 a. m. 
it attacked and seized the enemy’s line of defense on the ridge southeast of 


Vaux-en-Dieulet. 

Late in the afternoon, the enemy, having reorganized his line on the border 
of Belval Forest, was again attacked and defeated. After nightfall and in a 
heavy rain, the advanced elements of ‘the division pressed forward through 
the forest, and occupied a position on the heights south of Beaumont, 8 
kilometres in advance of the divisions on our right and left. 
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During the night of November 4-5, the division again pressed forward, 
<a Beaumont and Letanne and threw:'the enemy on its front across 
leuse. 


An seas of the Second: Division, dated November 12, on 
describing the historic crossing of the Meuse River on the night 
before the armistice became operative, reads as follows: 


1. On the night of November 10, heroic deeds were done by heroic men. 
Second 


Ind ‘the face of a heavy artillery and withering machine gun fire, the 


meers threw two foot bridges across the Meuse and the first and second 
ices of the Fifth Marines crossed resolutely and unflinchingly to the 
ee ee tere siienion. 
2. In the last battle of the war, as in all others in which this division has 
participated, it enforced its will on the enemy. 


The commanding general of the Fifth Army Corps has this to 
say about the crossing of the Meuse by the Marines, who were 


assisted by the Artillery, Engineers, and other troops of the 


ane Division: 

I desire to commend the division for the crowning feat of its 
Sasscige in _crossing the Meuse River 1 in face of heavy concentrated enemy 
machine gun fire, in driving the enemy's troops before it, and in firmly estab- 
lishing itself upon the heights covering the desired bridgehead. This feat 
will stand of the campaign. 


| among the most x 
‘With reference to the crossing of the Meuse River the Ameri- 
can commander in chief reported as follows: 


ott Bight of November 10, the Fifth Corps forced a crossing of the 
Meuse against heavy enemy resistance between Mouzon and Pouilly, and 
advanced to the Inor-Mouzon road with two battalions holding the high 
eee moretagcst: of Lnor. 3 é 


The general success achieved by the Second Deteons in the 
Argonne-Meuse offensive is well described by the words of the 
order citing Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, of the Marines, for an 
Army distinguished service medal, reading in part as follows: 


Bia iiss Wiese Argonre offensive his division was directed with such sound 


military judgment lak ability that it broke and held, by the vigor and rapidity 
to been considered 


of execution of its” —amks enemy lines which had hi 


During this fighting the headquarters of the Fourth Brigade 
was successively established at Exermont, one-half kilometre 
north o Exermont, Sommerance, Bayonville-et-Chennery, Fosse, 


Belval-Bois-des-Dames, and Beaumont. 


The following self-explanatory memorandum was sent out by 
the Commanding General of the Fourth Brigade: 


Heapquarters 4Tu Bricape, 
Marines, American E. F., 
11th November *18—8:40 a. m. 
Peace MemoranpuMm No. 1: i 


The following telephone message received from Surprise | at 8:35 a. m. 
this morning forwarded for compliance. 

40 a. m. {ono ere Armistice signed and takes effect at 11 
this morning. Accurate locations of front line elements, in- 
ais patrols and Snel cane will be sent to these Headquarters without 

lay 


On “the eleventh hour, the eleventh day of the eleventh 
month, of the year 1918,’ Brig. Gen. Wendell C. Neville, com- 
manding general of the Fourth Brigade of Marines, published 
the following tribute to the officers and men of the Fourth 
Brigade: 


Upon this, the most momentous hows in the history of the World War, the 
undersigned wishes to express to his comm: his sincere appreciation of 
their unfailing devotion to duty and their heroic and courageous action 
during the recent operations 

The time, when the results of our efforts during the past year are shown, 
is here. The hour has arrived when the convulsion which has shaken the 
foundations of the civilized world has ceased. The enemy is defeated and 
the principles of freedom and democracy have triumphed over barbarism and 
autocracy. We may all feel justly proud of the extent of our participation 
which has forced the enemy to a ceassation of hostilities. It is fitting, at 
this time, to think of those of our comrades who have fallen on the field of 
honor and rejoice in the fact that they did not give their lives in vain. 

Your display of fortitude, determination, courage, and your ability to fight 
has upon more than one occasion been a determining factor in making history, 
aud r work has had a direct bearing upon the remarkable chain of events 

have this day culminated in such a satisfactory manner. Along the 
Rioas of Verdun, the Marne, the Aisne, Lorraine, Champagne, and the Ar- 
gonne, the units of the Fourth Brigade Marines have fought valiantly, 
bravely, and decisively. They neve nobly sustained the sacred traditions, 
and have added glorious pages to the already illustrious history of the United 
States Marine Corps. It is a record of which you may all be proud. 
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| Vertical panorama of Landres-et-St. Georges, The Second Division cleared the hoatile defenses of Landres-et-St, Georges, Nov. 1, continuing its advance to Fosue, 
It proceeded 9 kilometres altogether on that iy. “This decisive blow,” wrote the Commanding General, Firat Army, “broke the enemy's defense and opened the way 
for the rapid advance of the Army,””  2--On the evening of Oct, 26, 1918, the Fourth Brigade of Marines arrived in the area south of E-xermont and bivouacked in the 
wooda there that night with brigade headquarters at Exermont, The photograph shows German prisoners at Exermont guarded by 2d Div, Military Police. 3— Ambu- 


lances of 2d Div. at Beaumont, 


THE NIGHT MARCH TO BEAUMONT 


LIE Second Division on the left of the 89th accomplished one of the most 

remarkable feats of the war, On the night of November 3d, after the 

Marine Brigade had broken through the enemy's positions, the 9th and 
23d Inf. regiments composing the Third Brigade, commanded by Col, James 
C. Rhea, were formed in column on the road leading north to Beaumont. 
The 9th Infantry led the column with the usual advance guard and flank 
patrols. Beyond this protection there was nothing to prevent the entire 
brigade from being cut off. It marched all night long straight through the 
enemy lines for a distance of about eight kilometres, through the Bois de 
Pelval, the Bois du Four and the Bois du Fort Gerache. The enemy was 
taken completely by surprise. A few machine guns opened up on the column 
but they were soon silenced by details sent out for this purpose, Other 
machine gunners were found asleep at their guns and captured. Many 
details of enemy troops passing up.and down the road were captured and 
sent to the rear while at La Tuilerie Farm the advance guards found the 
place occupied by German officers sitting around tables with lights burning. 
They were thrown into dismay by the appearance of American troops who 
they thought were many many kilometres to the south. The German artillery 
in the meantime on both sides of the road continued firing to the rear but the 
advancing infantry paid no attention to it, 

This rapid advance of the 9th and 23d Inf. succeeded so well that the troops 
on both flanks which had been help up were able to move forward. The line 
was completely broken through and the enemy soon was everywhere in rapid 
retreat.—-Capt, Arthur E, Hartzell. 

The daring feat described by Capt, Hartzell recalls the extraordinary 
heroism of Col. Rhea near St. Etienne when he was Chief of Staff of the 2d 
Div. To quote his citation for the D. S.C.: “On Oct. 9, 1918, Col. Rhea, 
with Lieut. LePelletier de Woillemont, French Army, voluntarily undertook 
an important reconnaissance under hazardous circumstances’ during the 
Massif Blanc Mont operations at a time when accurate information concern- 
ing our advanced positions was greatly needed and could not, be obtained 
from other sources. In an automobile, whose conspicuous appearance drew 
the concentrated fire of ehemy artillery and machine guns, they proceeded 
one mile across open ground to the town of St. Etienne, where our troops were 
in contact with the enemy. Under fire these two officers reconnoitered the 
front lines, locating the position of the enemy as well as that of the French 
units on-the flank, and returned across the open with complete, reliable, and 
timely information of the highest military value in subsequent operations,”’ 


mChief of Staff of the 
Meatenant Morgan RK. eat U.S. M. C., who was also decorated with the Croix de Guerre with palm. 
attack on pight of Jane ¢ 1918." Sgt. P.'G. Knowles, U, 
hire at Belleau Wood, Maj, Gen, James G, Harbord wan = as at the bestowal of the decorations 


Rhea (conter) who commanded the Third Brigade, Second Division, on its night march to Beaumont in the last phase of the Mewes: Argonne 


received the Croix de Guerre with star on this occasion, 


men C. a ge Col. Rhea had 
Second Division, He is seen dcorated the Croix de Guerre with palm at the hands of Lt, Gen, Requichot of the French Army at Tours, Feb. 19, . At the right is First 


He “controlled two platoons at a critical moment and beat back a gE enemy counter- 
His citation was for courage in driving an automobile under heavy shell 
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Letanne from Ferme de la Wame. During the night of Nov. 4-5, the Second Division pressed forward, occupied Beaumont and Letanne 
and threw the enemy on its front across the Meuse. 


In March, 1918, the Marine flying field, Miami, Fla., was established and on March 3}, 1918, the First Aviation Squadron was transferred to that field from Lake Chavies! 


La. On July 13, the first Marine aviation force, consisting of Squadrons A, B, C and Headquarters Company, left Miami and embarked on board the ““De Kalb” 
at New York City for France, July 18, 1918. This organization consisted of 107 officers and 654 enlisted men and, when Squadron D joined in October, 1918, it con- 
sisted of 149 officers and 842 enlisted men. The photograph to the left is an oblique air view of the Marine flying field at Miami, Fla. The three photographs at the 


right depict scenes at Miami flying field iF 


Presentation of Colors in France to First Marine Aviation Force, Day Wing of the Northern Bombing Group, Naval Aviation, by Madame Troville. The Day Wing 
carried out fourteen independent raids far behind the enemy lines, did considerable damage, and brought back valuable information. The organization participated 
actiyely-and creditably in both offensives on the Flanders front. It was learned after the Armistice that one raid resulted in the death of 60 enemy officers and 300 


enlisted men. Maj. Alfred A. Cunningham commanded the Day Wing from date of its organization to Dec. 7. 1918, except the period Aug: 1-7, 1918, during which 
time Maj. Roy D. Geiger.was in command. ; 


sores Es - 2d Lt. Ralph Talbot, U: S: M. C., Navy Medal ‘5 
2d ‘Lt. Walter S. Poague, U. S. M. C. aviator, of Honor Aviator, killed in France, Oct, 4, 1918, 2d Lt. Harvey C. Norman, U.S. M. C. sana 
killed at Azores, Nov. 5, 1918. while fighting off twelve enemy planes. His shot down in action near Bruges Canal, Belgium, 
5 observer, Gunnery Sergeant R. G. Robinson, Oct. 22, 1918. 


H was also awarded Navy M. H. 


|. Marine Corps flight returning to Le Fresnes, France, from bombing raid to Zeebrugge. Besides 14 independent raids, Marine Corps aviators participated in 43 


raids with the French and Britis 


h. The total number of bombs dropped by Marine flyers was 52,000. 2—Capt. Robert Lytle, U. S. M. C., awarded Distinguished 


Service Medal for air work in France. 3—Marine Corps airdrome at Le Fresnes, France. 4—Mess hall of Marine Corps aviators at Bois-en-Ardres, France. 


mes 


On Nov. 17, 


1918, the 2d Div. commenced its march to the Rhine, passing through Belgium and Luxembourg. The photographs show the Fifth and Sixth Regi- 


ments of Marines, Second Division, passing through Madernach, Luxembourg, Nov. 23, 1918. The German frontier was reached Nov. 25, 1918, and was crossed Dec. 
1, 1918. The Marines reached the Rhine, Dec. 10, 1918, and crossed it Dec, #3, 1918. 


4 


A Rhine river 


patrol having been established by the Army of Occupation, it was manned and commanded by Marines. In the picture on the left may be seen the 


fortress of Ehrenbreitstein occupied by the 17th F. A., 2d Div. Machine guns were mounted on all patrol: boats. 
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| Prince of Wied’s Palace, Neu Wied. 2—Col. H. C. Snyder and Lt. Col E. H. Ellis of 5th Marines leaving Prince of Wied’s Palace. 3—Brig. Gen. Logan Feland 
at Neu Wied. 4—Privates W. Thoming and E. M. Smeltz, 6th Marines on watch on the Rhine at Leutesdorf, Germany, Jan. 9, 1919. 5—Maj. Gen. Lejeune and staff 
at | leddesdorf, Germany, Dec. 22, 1918. 6—Men of the 6th Marines on guard on the Rhine at-Leutesdorf, Germany, Jan. 9, 1919. 7—Maj. Gen. Lejeune and Mrs 
Josephus Daniels at Coblenz. 8—A Marine pilot on the Rhine. 9A Second Division soldier on guard at the Castle of Altwied, Feb. 13, 1918. 


General Pershing (conversing with Maj. Gen. Lejeune), POS ee be : 
tat Diy Dee 22. 1918. Photopraphed at Hed. Gen. Pershing is introduced to officers of the 2nd Div. at 


Heddesdorf by Maj. Gen. Lejeune. 
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Maj. Gen. Lejeune decorating Pvt. E. C. McCormack of Brig. Gen. Neville decorating Maj. Gen, Lejeune with the 
‘the Fourth Brigade of Marines at Leutesdorf, Jan. 4, 1919. Croix de Guerre at Leutesdorf, Jan. 4, 1919. 


Trooping colors of the 5th Marines after they were decorated 


Brig. Gen. W. C. Neville reviewing 5th Marines at Hausen, 
Germany, Jan. 7, 1919. by Brig. Gen. Neville. Hausen, Germany, Jan. 7, 1919. 


Brig. Gen. Neville decorating colors of 6th Marines at The Second Division Horse Show. 


Hausen, Germany. 


SERGEANT MATEJ KOCAK, U.S. M.C. 
Deceased. Company C, 5th Regiment, U.S. M. 
C. For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty in action with 
the enemy near Soissons, France, July 18, 1918. 
When the advance of his battalion was checked 
by a hidden machine gun nest, he went forward 
alone, unprotected by covering fire from his own 
men. and worked in between the German posi- 
tions in the face of fire from an enemy covering 
detachment. Locating the machine gun nest, 
he rushed it, and with his bayonet drove off the 
crew. Shortly after this, he organized 25 French 
colonial soldiers, who had become separated 
from their command and led them in attacking 
_ another machine gun which was also put out. of 
* action 


FIRST LIEUTENANT 
LOUIS CUKELA, U. S. M. C. 

Fifth Regiment, U.S. M. C. For conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action with the enemy near 
Villers-Cotterets, France, July 18, 1918. When 
his company, advancing through a wood, met 
with strong resistance from an enemy strong 
point, Lieut. Cukela (then a sergeant) crawled 
out from the flank and made his way toward the 
German. lines in the face of heavy fire, disre- 
garding the warnings of his comrades. He suc- 
ceeded in getting behind the enemy position and 
rushed a machine gun emplacement, killing or 
driving off the crew with his bayonet. With 
German hand grenades he then bombed out the 
remaining portion of the strong point,.capturing 
four men and two damaged machine guns 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond the call of duty in action, the Congressional Medal of Honor was awarded 
to five members of the United States Marine Corps. The citations of three are as follows, the others appearing elsewhere: 


“CORPORAL JOHN H. PRUITT, U. S. M. C. 
Deceased. 


78th Company, 6th Regiment, U. S. 
M. C. For conspicuous gallantry and intrep- 
idity above and beyond the call of duty in 
action with the enemy at Blanc Mont Ridge, 
France, October 3, 1918. Corp. Pruitt, single- 
handed, attacked two machine guns, capturing 
them and killing two of the enemy. He then 
captured 40 prisoners in a dug-out nearby. This 
gallant soldier was killed soon afterward by shell 
fire while he was sniping at the enemy. 
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mander in Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. This was one of 
svible to bestow upon an American fighting man, while 


Private John Kelly, 78th Company, Sixth Regiment of Marines, receives the Congressional Medal of Honor at the hands of the Com 
the most remarkable scenes witnessed in the Army of Occupation, for here was # private soldier being decorated with the most precious token it is 

awaiting their turn to receive a junior medal, were the Commanding General of the Army of Occupation, Maj. Gen. J. T. Dickman; Maj. Gen. C. H. Muir, Fourth Corps; Maj. Gen. W. Haan, Seventh 
Corps and Maj. Gen. J, L. Hines, Third Corps. Gen. Hines is not visible. Private Kelly's citation for the Medal of Honor was: “For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity. above and beyond the call 
of duty in action with the enemy at Blanc Mont Ridge, France, October 3, 1918. Private spe ran bo our own barrage 100 yards in advance of the front line and attacked an enemy machine gun 
nest, ro the gunner with a grenade, shooting another member of the crew with his pistol, and ret rough thé barrage with eight prisoners.” It is believed that the Marine Corps officer Say 


just Leen decorated is Lt. Louis Cukela who also received the Medal of Honor. 


urned t 
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The Secretary of the Navy reviewed the Second Division at Vallendar 


Gen. LeJeune may be seen on the platform at the left. 


Maj. 


, Germany, in April, 1919, and later addressed its members. 


Photo by Schutz, Washington, D. C. 
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Set 


On Aug. 12, 1919, the Fourth Brigade of Marines was reviewed by the President of the United States in a parade at Washington, D. C. 
Brig. Wendell C. Neville was in command. The parade started from the Peace Monument and proceeded up Pennsylvania Avenue, past 4 
the White House. International Film Company 


THE CONQUERORS. The Fourth Brigade presented a magnificent spectacle as it marched up Pennsylvania Avenue which, on other 
historic occasions, had resounded with the tread of victorious armies. The roadway is strewn with flowers. 
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Upper. Brigadier General Wendell C. Neyille and staff, at the head of the Fourth Brigade, salute the President of the United States, Lower-—-Wounded men of the 


Fourth Brigade of Marines, as they pass the reviewing stand in automobiles, are heartily applauded. In the reviewing stand, from left to right, be Maj 
General John A. Lejeune, the Commandant, Major General George Barnett, U. S. M. C., Admiral W. S. Benson, U. 5S. N., Franklin D, Rosseveli: Aeslotainh Siaguateare 
of the Navy, Brigadier General Wendell C. Neville, President Woodrow Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War; General Peyton C. March, Chief 


of Staff, United States Army. 


tet © allt ine General ify rad eplndag the Eleventh and Thirteenth Regiments, 


rformed guard duty on lines of communication and other important functions while in France. . The 

rst Cor . i rig. Gen. Eli K. Cole (upper left). Gen. Cole was relieved April 9, 1919, by Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler (middle left). Col. Butler commanded 

the Thirteenth egiment from the date of its organization until Nov. 19, 1918, when Lt. Col, Douglas C, McDougal (lower left) succeeded him. One of the most conspicuous and outstanding ‘facts in the 
annals of the American Expeditionary Forces was the administration of Pontanezen, the largest Embarkation Camp in the world, at Brest. b Brigadier General Smedley D. Butler from Oct. 6, 1918, to 
‘the latter be of July. 1919. In commemoration of this remarkable work Brig, Gen. Butler received the Distinguished Service Medal. Right: The Navy welcomes the return to the United States on 
board the U.S. S. * Orizaba of the Eleyenth Regiment Fifth Brigade of Marines at the Naval Operations Base. Hampton Roads, Virginia, Aug. 19, 1919. Fifth Brigade Headquarters, the Thirteenth 
Regiment, less Co. B, and the Fifth Brigade Machine Gun Battalion, arrived on board the “Siboney,” Aug. 8. 1919. Co. B, Thirteenth Regiment, arrived on the Mercury,” Aug. 12, 1919. 


With the return to the United States of the Fourth and Fifth Brigades, U. S. M. C., and the Composite Regi- 


Charles F. B. Price commanding, which was retained for duty in France for possible © 
France Sept. 1, 1919, and 
attalion arrived at Quan- 


“THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEI N BATTALION ” 


ment, all Marines were out of Europe except the Fifteenth Separate Battalion, Maj. : f 
—operations in connect on with the Schleswig-Holstein plebescite. The battalion rendered honors to General Pershing upon his departure from 
on thé same day it was inspected by Marshal Foch who commended the organization on its splendid appearance. On Dec. 30, 1919, the b: 


tico, Va 


“Our flag’s unfurled to every breeze In the snow of far-off Northern lands United States Marines aboard the U. 5S.’5S. “Texas. i 
From dawn to ‘setting sun; : And in sunny tropic scenes, Inset: . Col. John T. Myers, Atlantic Fleet Marine.Officer 
We have fought in every clime or place You will find us always on the job— and Aide to Admiral Henry, T. Mayo, Commiander-in- 


Where we could take a gun; - THE UNITED STATES MARINES.” Chief, Atlantic Fleet. i : dntermutjotia A ieee A 
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Me: Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy. 5 Sey Captain w. D. MacDougal v. cd N. nay 
- Rear Admiral William S.Sims,U.S.N. - Commander H. D. Cooke. U.S i 
Major General Commandant John A. Lejeune, U. S. IC Ae Major Ete N. . McClellan, Us “Ss M. 
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